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Not upon marble or sepulcliral brass 
Have I tlie record of^hy worth inscribed, 

Dear Uncle ! noNfrom Chan trey’s chisel ask’d 
A monumental statue, wfiirli might wear 
Thro’ many an age thy venerable form. 

Such tribute, were 1 rich in tliis world’s wealth, 
Should rightfully be rAuIcred, in discharge 
Of grateful dut^^f^i thb world evinced 
When t^stifyiiTg so by outward sign 
Jfes deep and in^io^' IJj^it what I Ciln 

Is rendered piously, prely^ing here 
Thy perfect lineaments, two centuHes • 

Bffore thy birth by Holbein’s happy hand^ 

* Prefigurcte thus. It is the porlraitiyjgj-^, . 
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Of Mcjre the mild, the learned and the good ; 
Traced in that better stag® of human life,^ 

When vain imaginations, troublous thoughts, 

And hopes and fears hfwc had their tourse, and left 
The intellect composed, the heart at rest, 

Nor yet decay hath touch*! our mortal framt. 

Such was the man whom Henry, of desert 
Appreciant alway, chose for highest trust ; 

.Wliom England in tliat eminence ap])rovcd ; 

Whom Europe honoured, and* Erasmus loved. 

‘ bigotry 

Obscured his spirit^' maefeyhim with himself 
Discordant, and, cont^’acting then his brow, 

With sour defeature marr d liR countenance. 

What he was, in his best and happiest time, 

Even such w’^ert thou, dear Uncle! such thy look 
Benign and thoughtful ; such thy placid mien ; 

Thine eye serene, significant and strong, 

* ^ 

Bright in ks quietness, yet brightening oft 
With quieje emotion of benevolence. 

Or ifash of active fancy, and tlu^ mirth 
Which aye with sobe¥ wdsdom well Accords. 

Nor ever did true Nature, Vith more nice 
ExSfctitude, fit to the inner man 
, yiie riesMi^i^dd, than when she^stampt ^n thina 
tjer J)est*cVea?!hials, and bestowed on t^ec 
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Ar» aspect, to whose sure benignity 
Beasts w ith instinctive confidence could trust, 
Which at a glance obtained respect from men, 

And won at once^o<jd will from all the good. 

Such as ij semblance, such/ii word and deed 
^Lisjpon beheld him, when for many a year 
Tfie even tenour his spotless life 
Adorn’d the English Church, ..her minister 
In that strong hold of Rome’s idolatry. 

To God and man approved. Whht 
, Who inf those peaceful days Pojj^ugal 
Resorted thither, curious tp obsfpwct 
Her cities, and the worlA and w^ays of men, 

But sought him, an^ from |iis abundant stores 
Of knowledge profited ? What stricken one. 

Sent thither to protract a living death, 

Forlorn perhaps, and friendless else, but found 

* • 

A friend in him? What mourners,.. who Iwl seen* 
The object of thdfr'agonizing hopes 
In that sad cypress ground deposited, 

Wherein so many k flower of British growtli. 


Untimely faded and cut down, is laid, 

In foreign earth Compress’d,, .but bore away 

A^ life-long sense of Jus compassionate 

Hiij Christian ijpodness''? J'Vithful slnsJiSicrd he 
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And v^^gilant against the wolves^ who tliere, 

If entrance might be won, v*^ould straight beset 

The dying stranger, and wdth merciless zeal 

Bay the death-bed ! In every family 

Throughout his fold w^as he the welcome guest. 

Alike to every generation ^ear, # 

( < 

The children’s favourite, and the grandsire’s friend^ 
Tried, trusted and beloved. So lilyiral too 
-In secret alms, even to his utmost means. 

That they who served him, and who saw in part 
The cliiMiiHs]^>^ere his constant bounty van, 
Maugre their ownV^clijfii^table faith, 

Believed him, fur his ^orks^ secure of Heaven. 


It would have been a grief ^>r me think 
The features, which so perfectly express’d 
That excellent mind, should irretrievably 
From earth have past away, existing now 
Onty in so^jie few faithful memories 
Insoul’d, and not by any limner’ 

^’’o be imbodied thence. A blessing then 
On him, in whose pro^ihetic^ounlerfeit 
Preserved, the children no^, who were the crown 
Of old age, may see- their father’s face. 

Here to very life pourtray’c^ ai^when 
f^airfs monm9ii%*passes, anther ilex wootlj,^ 
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And fragrant wildernesses, siae oy siae, 

With him F traversed, in morn of youth. 

Artd gathered knowledge 6*om his full discourse. 

Often in former ^eajs I pointejd out, 

Well-pleased, the casual portrait, which so well 
^Assorted^n all points ; and^ haply since, 

^ W^ile lingering o’er this meditative work, 

Sometimes that likeness, not unconsciously, 

Hath tinged the strain ; and therefore, for the sake 

Of this resemblance, are these volumes now 

• • • ^ 

Thus to his memory proj)erly inscribed. 

O friend I O more than fi\};her Ifwhom 1 found 
Forbearing alway, alwajT kind ; to whom 
No gratitude can speak tb|3 debt I owe ; 

Far on their earthly pilgrimage advanced 

Are they who knew thee when we drew the breath 

Of that delicious clime \ The most are gone; 

And whoso yet survive of those who then 

% * • 

Were in their suTiimer season, on the tree 

— • 

Of life hjing here and there like wintry leaves, 

■v" * * T ^ ^ 

Which the first bfeeze will fromTthe bough bring down. 
I, too, am in the sear, the yellow leaf. 

And yet, (no wish is nearer to my heart ;) 

• • • 

One arduous labouf more, as unto thee 
Ii\duty wj^dd I com'^at, * 
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(So Heaven permit,) recording faithfully 

c 

The heroic rise, the glories? the decline. 

Of that fallen country, dear to us, whcirein 
The better portion of thy days wa^ pdst ; 

And where, in fruitful intercourse with thee. 
My intellectual life received, betimes 
The bias it hath kept. Poor Portugal, ^ 

In us thdU harbouredst no ungrateful guests! 
We loved thee well ; mother magnanimous 
Of mighty intellects and faithful hearts, . . 

For nrlHii nt]|rr tiiTir thou wert, nor yet 
To be despair’d ofT^^r no^yct, methinks. 
Degenerate wholly^ . . wq loved thee well ! 
And in thy moving story, (so Ifut life 
Be given me to mature the ^thered store 
Of thirty years,) poet, and politick, 

And Christian sage (only philosopher 
Who from the Well of living water drinks 
Nefer to tliirst again), shall find, I ween. 

For fancy, |ind for profitable thougfit^^ 
Abundant food. 

Alas ! should this*be given. 
Such consummation of my work will now 

Be Gilt a mournful close, the one bein^gone, 

^ • • 

.'\J^hom to^qve. satisfied was still to^e 




tolKqve.sat 

rewardT^ 


tweighing^far all breach i ^ 
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Of^ublic praise, O friend revered, O guide 
And fellow-&bourer in this &niple field, 

Hotr large a portion of myself hath past 
With thee^from eartl^ to Heaven ! . -Thus they who reach 
^ Grey hairs, die piccemetal. But in good old ago 
^'hou hasf departed ; . . not to be bewailed, . . 

jOh/io ! Tile promise on the Mount vouchsafed, 

^ • 

Nor abrogate by aify later law 
Rcveard to man, . . that promise, as by thee 
Full piously deserved, was faithfully 
In thee fulfilfd, and in the land ili]^ days 
« Were Idng. I would not, as. I sa^hee last, 

For a king^s ransom have ^etain’/^ thee liere,. , 

Bent, like the antique sculptor’s limbless trunk, • 

By chronic pain, yet with t^ine eye unquench’d, 

The ear undimm’d, the mind retentive still. 

The heart unchanged, the intellectual lamp 
Burning in its corporeal sepulchre ! 

No ; not if human wishes had had*power 
To have suspendj?cl Nature’s constant work 
Would they who loved thee have detained thee tlliis, 
Waiting for death! 


That trance is over. Thou 

Art entered on fiiy heavenly heritage ; 

• • • 
i\nd I, whose dial cf mortality 

Points to4kc eieventh hou'^shall follow sooti. 
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Meantime, with dutiful and patient hope, 

I labour tliat our names cdnjoin’d may long 

Survive, in honour one day to be held 

Where old Lisboa from her hills o’efiooks 

• # 

Expanded Tagus, with its populous shores 
And pine woods, to Palinella’s crested height : 

N or there alone ; but in those rising realms ,, 

Where how the offsets of the Lusiiii tree 
Push forth their vigorous shoots, . . from central plains. 
Whence rivers flow divergent,* to the gulpli 
Southward- where wild Parana desembogues, 

A sea-like stream ^nd northward in a world ^ 

Of forests, whore huge OreJlana clips 

His thousand islands with hiif^thousand arms. 
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PREFACE. 


Tuts book originated in tin; tniin of thought 
described iju the ints'oductory piiges, and 
wasl^egun at the time ther^ specified. For 
the form which it has ta)/lir 1 am indebted 

• t 

to Rocthius ; an obligation which perhaps 
few readers would* have suspected, but 
which 1 am not the less bound to acknow- 
ledge. h’arther than this it is only neces- 
sary to say, that r(;(fent cirxjumstapces Ivivo 
produced n<t change in the au|;hor con- 
cerning the Koman^ Catholic Ques.tion; no 
one however can mo^e sincerely wish that 
timid counsels may be proved by the e,yent 

to Tiave been wiSe ones ; that government 
• ^ ^ 

n;ay strength b^s-yielding to "mengeg^ ; 
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and ^at tile Protestant Constitution «of 
these kingdoms raayH)e secured l)y aban- 
doning the principles upon which it w'as 
established- 

And here this Preface would havQ ended^ "" 

* ifa certain P ev. Mr. Shannon, who was three 

• or fouP times in company with me, three Or 
four and twenty years ago, had not thought 
proper to affirm in a recent pamphlet, that 
Mr. Southey expressed fo him at that/iime, 

“ ardent wishfc^ for the restoration of 

■ 

what he calls “ the Catlfblic rights and to 
assert that such wishes could not possibly 
have been changed, except from “ causes 
that are liable to suspicion.” It is so 
utterly iijsignifictint wl?at opinions any in- 
dividual .may have advanc^*;upon such a 
topic, lo.ng ago, in tlie/reedom of conver- 
sation, at a private ta|)le, that 1 should not 
thinjc it worth while to besto^iy any public 
' notice upon such a stateiftent, still less 
upoQ the insinuatioiKwhich accdpjpanifiS 
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itjrwere there not persons in whom, party 

spirit haS so far d^troyed the sense ‘of 

honour and of justice, that any authority 

however futile Is sufficient for them, when 

Sthe purpose of detraction is to be served by 

it. But these “ ardent wishes,^' and the 

energy of language in which Mr. Shannon 

pretends to remember that they were ex- 

pressed, never had, cw CQuld have had any 

existence, except the dreams of his own 

imagination. For it is w/ll known to every 

one of my early friends, (and few men, as 

they pass through b'fe, have dropt fewer 

of their friendships on the way,) that my 

opinions respecting the Roman Catholic 

claims to seats in Parliament and certain 

offices in the state’ have always^ been the 

same. I have ever maintained that the 

Romanists ought to ,be admitted to every 

office of trust, honour, or emolument, which 

is hot connected with legislative power; 

• 0 • • • 
byt thyt/it, is againsti' the plaineat rules of 



policy^ to entrust men with power in tJbe 

* Stdte whose bounden ieligious duty it is to 
subvert, if they can, the Church. These 
opinions 1 have uniformly held since the 
question was brought lomard in the first#- 

• year of the present century ; and in these 
, (witlji leave of Sir James (k’aham) 1 ex- 
pect to continue for the short remainder 

of my life unices that honoyiirable and 

< 

conrteous llaroriet, who representst the 
county of Cumfe^and, and mis-represents 
me, sliould lay before the world such argu- 
ments, deduced from ^.lis own researcluvs 
and experience, that J must be enforced 
in reason and in conscience to submit to 
theqi and^acknowledg(^my conviction ac- 
cordingly. . . Of the wrongs aiwl sufferings 
ot the Irish people, (which is altogether a 
different question,) qf the condition to 
which theinlandlords, their middlemen and 
dheir priests have reduced them, and the 

• • . S % '■* 

state ^of barbarism which the^^ritisji 
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Government, the grossest n^lect of its 
paramount duty, has «utfbred them to re- 
main, I have at all times felt, and spoken, 
as a man who* abJiors oppression, and ear- 
nestly wishes for every possible improve- 
ment in* the spiritual and temporal con- 
■ dition of his ‘fellow creatures. . 

Having thus given the most direct con- 
tradiction to Mr. Shannon’s assertions, 1 
leave l^im to reconcile his conduct on this 
‘occasion with the principl<^.4 |)y which our 
intercourse in society is usually suppoj&ed 
to be regulated, and his insinuations with 
the charity which as a minister of the 
Gospel he ought better to have understood 
and to have practised^. , 

Keswick, 'dth 

/ 
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Posm nvcr cettczza, c non pavrtty 
Che ruccontundo qncl chc in* accaduto, 

11 ver du'h, nc mi sard creduto, 

Orlando liinauionito^ c. o. st. 53. 


It was during that melancholy November, 
when the death of the ^Vrincess Charlotte had 
diffused tjjroughout Great Britain a more gene- 
ral sorrow than^had ever before been known in 

• • 

these kingdoms ; I was sitting alone, at evening, 
in my library, and my tSoilg-hts had wandered, 
from the book before me,^to the circumstances 
which made this national calamity be felt jil- 
mostlike a privates affliction. While I was thus 
mUsing, thje ^ost*woman arrived. My letters 
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«therc was nothing exaggerated i». the 


accounts of tke impression' which this 
sudden loss had produced: that wherever .you 
went, you found the women of the family weep- 
ing, and that men could scarcely speak of the 
event without tears ; that in all the better part^ 
of the metropolis, there was a sort of palsied 
feeling which seemed to affect the whole cus- 
rent of active life; and that for several days 
there prevailed in the streets a stillness like 
that of the Sabbath, bxit without its repose. I 
opened the nesvspa))cr; it was still bordered 
with broad mourning lines, and was filled with 
details conrorning the deceased Princess. Her 
coffin and the ceremonies at her funeral were 
described as minutely as the order of her nup- 
tials and her bridal dress had been, in the same 


journal, scarce eighteen months before. “ Man,” 
says Sir Thomas Brown, “ is a noble animal, 
splendid in ashes, ancl, pompous in the grave; 
^lemnicing nativities and deaths vvith equal 
lustre, por omitting cereinoni^ of bravery in 
the infamy of his nature.” These things led 
me in spirit to the" vault, and •! thought of the 
memorable dead among whom her mortal re- 
mains were now deposited. Ji’ossessed with 
such imaginations, I leaned back upon the sofa 
and' closed eyes. 
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Efe long I was awakened from that conscions 
state of slumber in which the stream of fandy 
floweth as it listeth, by the entrance of an 
elderly pdrsonaiI^e,,of grave and dignified ap- 
pearance.* His countenance and manner were 
ffcmarkably benign, and announced a high de- 
gree of intellectual rank, and he accosted me 
in «a voice of uncommon sweetness, sjjying, 
Montesinos, a stranger from a distant country 
piay intrude upon you without those credentials 
which in othcr.cases you havc,a right to require. 
From 7\merica? 1 replied, rising to salute him* 
Some of the most gratifying visits which I have 
ever received, have been from tKat part of the 
world. It gives me indeed more pleasure tlian 
I can expi'css, to welc|ome such travellers as 
have sometimes found their way from New 
England to these lakes and mountains; men 
who have not forgotten what they owe to their 
ancient mother ; whose*principles, and talents, 
and attainments would render them an orna- 
ment to any country, and might almost lead me 
to hope that their republican constitution may 
be more permanent, thaji all other considera- 
tions would induce me either to suppose or 
wish.. 

You jydge oi me, tie jnade answeu, by my 

B 2 
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speech. I am, however, English by birth^and 
come now from a more distant country than 
America, wherein l have long been naturalized. 
Without explaining himself further, of allowing 
me time to make the inquiry which would 
naturally have followed, he asked me, if I wer^ 
not thinking of the Princess Charlotte,* when he 
disturbed me. That, said I, may easily be .di- 
vined.* All persons whose iiearts are not filled 
with their own grief, are thinking of her at this 
time. It had just ocourred to nje, that on two 
former occasions, when, the heir apparent of 
England was out off in the prime oi‘ life, the , 
nation was on the eve pf a religious revolution 
in the first instance, and of a political one in 
the second. 

Prince Arthur and Prince Henry, he replied. 
Do you notice this as ominous, or merely as 

remarkable? ‘ 

• » 

Merely as remarkable, was my answer. 1 et 
there are eertain moods of mind, in which we 
can scarcely help ascribing an* ominous import- 
ance to any remarkable coincidence, wherein 
things of moment are concern edi ^ 

Are you superstitiojis? saicl he. Vijderstand 
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me as using the word, for want of a more ap- 
propriate one ; not in its ordinary and contemp- 
tuous acceptation. 


1 smiled at the question, and replied, many 
persons would apply the epithet to me without 
qualifying it. This, you know, is the age of 
reason, and during the last hundred and fifty 
years, men have been reasoning themselves out 
of every thing that they ought to believe and 
feel. Among .a certain lAiserable class who are 
more numerous than is commonly supposed, he 
who believes in a First Cause, and a future state, 
is regarded with contempt as a superstitionist. 
The religious Naturalist in his turn despises the 
feeble mind of the Socipiau; and the Socinian 
looks with astonishinciit or pity at the weakness 
of those, who, Jiaving by conscientious inquiry 
satisfied themselves of the authenticity of the 
Scriptures, are contended to .believe what is 
written, Rnd acknowledge humility to be the 
foundation of wusdom as well as of virtue. But 
for myself, many, if not niost of those evert who 
agree with me in all esseUtial points, would be 
inclined to think me superstitious, because I 
am qot ashaiii’ed to avow my persuasion that 
there arc more thing^s in heaven and earth than 
are dreaqat of in their philosophy. 
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You believe then in apparitions, sai(i*‘my 
visitor. * 

MONTESIVOS. . 

- Even so, Sir. Tliat such^ thftigs should be, 
is probable a priori; and I cannot refiise assent 
to the strong evidence that such* things aref 
nor to the common consent which has'prevailed 
amon^ all people, every where, in all age§,; h 
belief indeed which is truly catholic, in the 
widest acceptation of the word. 1 am, by in- 

* Concernii)^^ one, uF these sttjries, l)os\^ell relates the fol- 
lowing conversation. Johnson had been sayings that Wesley 
could talk well on any subject. Roswell. Pray, Sir^ what 
has he made of his*‘story of a ghost ^ Johnson. Why^ Sir, he 
believes it, but not on sufficient evidence. He did not take 
time enough to examine tlic girl. It was at Newcastle, where 
the ghost was said to have app ared to a young woman several 
limes, mentioning something about the right to an old house, ad- 
vising application to be made to an attorney, which was done; and 
at the same time saying the attorney would do nothing, which 
proved to he the fact. This, ^lys John, is a proof that a ghost 
kuows ouii thoughts.' Now (laughing) it is not necessary to 
know our thoughts to tell that ' an attorni^y will sometimes do 
nothing. VJharles Wesley, who is a more*Stationary man, does 
noL believe the .story. I am sorry that John did not take more 
pains to inquire into the cvi<^cnce for it.* JMiss Sewaku (wdth 
an incredulous smile). What, Sir! about a ghost? Johnson 
(with solemn vehemence). Yes, Madam: this is a question 
which, after five thousand years, ye^t unSecided; a question, 
whether in theology or philosophy, one of the most important 
that can cpme before the luunan understanding, ^ 
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quif^ and conviction, as well as by inclination 
and feeling, a Christian; life would be intoler- 
able to me if 1 were not so. But, says Saint- 
Evremont, “ the jnost devout cannot always 
command’ their belief, nor the most impious 
their incredulity.’' I acknowledge with Sir 
Thomas Brown, that “ as in philosophy, so in 
flitmity.^hcre are sturdy doubts and boisterous 
objections, wherewith the unhappiness of our 
knowledge too nearly acquainteth us;” and I 
confess with him that these are' to be conquered, 

“ not in a martial posture, but on our knees.’’ 
If then there are moments wherein I, who have 
satisfied my reason, and possess a firm and 
assured faith, feel that I have in this opinion 
a Strong hold, . . I cannot but perceive that they 
who have endeavoured to dispossess the people 
of their old instinctive belief in such things, 
have done, little service to individuals, and much 
injury to the community. 

STRANOKIl. 

l)o you extond this to a belief in witchcraft? ^ 

MONTESINOS. 

The common* stories ’of witchcraft confute 
themselves, as may be seen in all the trials for 
that ^offence. «Upon this subject I would say 
with my old friend 'Charles Lamb, 
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I do not love to credit tales of magic! 

Heaven’s music, whicli is order, seemS unstrung, 
And this brave world , 

(The mystery of God) unbcautifi^d. 

Disordered, rnarr’d, where such strange things . 
are acted. 

The only inference which can be drawn from 
the confession of some of the poor wretches wdio 
have suffered upon such charges, is, that they 
had attempted to commit the crime, and there- 
by incurred the gyilt and deserved the punish- 
ment.* Of this indeed there have been recent 
in.stances; and in one atrocious case, the crimi- 
nal. escaped, because the statute against the 
imaginary offence is obsolete, and there exists 
no law which could reach the real one. 

f ^ 

STllANGF-R. 

He who may wish to show with what absurd 
perversion the forms and technicalities of law 
aje applied to obstruct Vhe purposes of justice, 
which they were designed to further,' may find 
, excellent examples in England^ But leaving 
this, allow me to ask whether you think all the 
stories which are related of an intercourse be- 

^ Our witches are justly hanged, says Dryderi, because they 
think themselves to be .such j and siir^cr. deservedly for bdiieving 
•they did mischief, because they meant ,it. — j^ssay of Dramafic 
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tweed men and beings of a superior order, good 
or evil, are’ to be disbelieved like the vulgar 
tales of witchcraft? 

. • MONTESTNOS. 

« 

If you h&ppen, Sir, to have read some of those 
ballads which I threw off in the high spirits of 
youth, ydu may judge what my opinion then 
vfaig’of the grotesque demonology of the monks 
and middle ages, by the use there made of it. 
But in the scale of existences there may be as 
many orders above u*s, a^ below. We know 
there are creatures so minute, that without the 
. aid of our glasses they could never have been 
discovered; and this fact, if it were not noto- 
rious as well as certaii^ would appear not 16 ss 
incredible to sceptical minds than that there 
should be beings which ’are invisible to us be- 
cause of their subtlety. That there are such, I 
am as little able to ‘doubt, as I am to affirm any 
thing concerning them ; ,but if there are such, 
why not evil spirits, as well as wicked men? 
Many travellcrfwho have been conversfint with 
savages have been fully persuaded that their 
jugglers actually possessed some means of com- 
munication with the invisible world, and exer- 
cised a supernatural power which they derived 
from it. And not ihissionaries only have be- 
lieved this, and ofd travellers who lived in ages * ' 
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of credulity, hut more recent observers,*" such 
as Carver and Bruce, whose testimony is of 
great weight, and who were neither ignorant, 
nor weak, nor credulous incn,'' Wkat I have 
read concerning ordeals, also staggefs me ; and 
I am sometimes inclined to think it more pos- 
sible, that when there has been full faith on all 
sides, these appeals to divine justice may lyi^e 
been’ answered by Him who sees the secrets of 
all hearts, than that modes of trial should have 
prevailed so long aiidLso generally, from some of 
which no person could eycr have escaped with- 
out an interposition of *Providence. Thus it 
has appeared 'to me in my calm and unbiassed 
judgement. Yet I confess I should want faith 
to make the trial. May it not be, that by such 
means in dark ages, and among blind nations, 
the purpose is effected of preserving conscience 
and the belief of our immortality, without which 
the life of our life would be extinct ? And with 
regard 'to the conjurers of the African and 

< I 

* The Rocking Stone placed the decision entirely in the power 
of the priests 5 but tl»e ordeal of boiling water, or boiling oil, 
and some of those in which red hot iron was used, left no means 
of escape by contrivance, and no possibility of escaping by 
cbance. I think it is Forbes (in bis Oriental Memok-s) who 
mentions a remarkable case at wfich he was present himself, 

* and where there could have, been no collusion. 
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Amefican savages, would it be unreasodable to 
suppose that, as the most elevated devotion 
brings us into fellowship with the Holy Spirit, 
a corresponderft degree of wickedness may ef- 
fect a comtnunion with evil I ntell igcnces ? These 
are mere speculations, which I advance for as 
little as they are worth. My serious belief 
jflf^Tunts to this, that preternatural impressions 
are sometimes communicated to us for wise 
purposes : and that departed spirits are some- 
times permitted to manifest themselves. 

STRANGER. 

* • t 

If a Ghost then were disposed to pay you a 
visit, you would be in a proper* state of mind 
for receiving such a visitor ? 

MONTESINOS, 

I should not credit my senses lightly; neither 
should I obstinately distrust them, after I had 
p\it the reality of the appearance to the proof, 
as far as that were poss’ible. 

» STRANGER. 

Should you like to have an opportunity af- 
forded you ? 

* MONTESWOS. 

Heaven forbid ! I have suffered so much In 
dreams from conversing with those whom even 
in sleep I knew t6 Ue departed, that an actual 
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presence might perhaps be more than I tould 
bear. * 

STRANGER. 

But if it were the spirit ,o'f One with whom 
you had no near ties of relationshfp, or love, 
how then would it affect you ? 

AIONTF.SINOS. * 

That would of course be according to*;ttfe 
circumstances on both sides*. But 1 entreat 
you not to imagine that I am any way desirous 
of enduring the expciyment. 

STRANGER. 

. • 

Suppose, for example, he were to present 

himself as 1 ^lavc done ; the purport of his 
coining friendly ; the ,place and opportunity 
suiting, as at present ; the time also consider- 
ately chosen. . . after dinner; and the spirit not 
more abrupt in his appearance, nor more for- 
midable in aspect than the being who now ad- 
dresses you ? 

* MOXTi^SINOS. 

Why,. Sir, to so substantial a ghost, and of 
such respectable appearance, 1 might, perhaps, 
have courage enough «to say with Hamlet, 

Thou comest in such a questionable shape. 

That 1 will speak to thee ! 

strangeIi. ' 

Thenj Sir, let me. introduce myse^lf in that 
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character, now that our conversation has con- 
ducted us S 30 happily to^he point. I told you 
truly that I was English by birth, but that I 
came frojn a more distant country than Ame- 
rica, and had long been naturalized there. The 
country whence I come is not the New World, 
but the other one : and I now declare myself in 
isOTfer earnest to be a Ghost. 

‘montesinos. 

A Ghost! 

STR'ANGER. 

. • , 

A veritable Ghost, and an honest one, who 
> 

went out of the world with so good a character 
that he will hardly escape canoaiization if ever 
you get a Roman Catholic king upon the throne. 
And now what test do you require? 

moxtAsixos. 

I can detect no smell of brimstone ; and the 
candle burns as -it did before, without the 
slightest tinge of blue, in its flame. You look, 
indeed, like a spirit of health, and I* might be 
disposed to g^ve entire belief to the^t counte- 
nance, if it were not for the tongue that belongs* 
to it. But you we a queer spirit, whether good 
or evil ! 

, STRANGER. 

The headsman thought so, when he made 
a ghost of lAe attnost three hundred years ago. • 
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I had the character through life of loving ^ jest, 
and did not belie it at Ihe last. But I had also 
as general a reputation for sincerity, and of that 
also conclusive proof was giVefi at the same 
time. In serious truth, then, 1 am a* disembo- 
died spirit, and the form in which I now mani- 
fest myself is subject to none of the hccidents 
of matter . . . You are still incredulous ! . . Feel, 
then, and be convinced ! 

My incomprehensible* guest , extended his 
hand toward me as he ^spake. I held forth 
mine to accept it, not, indeed, believing him, 
and yet not altogether without some apprehen- 
sive emotion, as if I weje about to receive an 
electrical shock. The eflFect was more startling 
than electricity would have produced. His 
hand had neither weight nor substance ; my 
fingers, when they would htive closed upon it, 
found nothing that they could grasp : it was 
inlangiblfe, though it had,all the reality of form. 

I 

* In the name of God, I exclaimed, who are 
you, and wherefore arfe you coftie ? 

Be not alarmed, he replied. .Your rejison, 
which has shown you the pbsSibility of such an 
‘ Appearance as you now witne^, must l^ave con- 
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vinced you also that it would never be permit- 
ted for an evil end. Examine my features well, 
and, see if you do not recognize them. Hans 

Holbein was eacellent at a likeness. 

'» 

I had now, for the first time in my life, a dis- 
tinct sense of that sort of porcupinish motion 
ovW the whole scalp which is so frequently de- 
scribed by the Ldtin poets. It was consider- 
ably allayed by the benignity of his counte- 
nance and the mannei* of, hi.s speech, and after 
looking him steadily in the laOe I ventured to 
say, for the likeness had previously struck me,’ 
Is it Sir Thomas More ? The same : he made 
answer; and lifting uij his chin, displayed a. 
circle round the neck brighter in colour than 
the ruby. The marks of martyrdom, he con- 
tinued, are our insignia of honour. Fi.sher and 
I have the purple ‘collar, as Friar Forrest and 
Cranraer have the robe of fire. 

I 

% 

'» 

A mingled fi^^ling of fear and veneration kepi 
me silent, till I perceived by his look that ht 
expected and encouraged'me to speak; and col- 
lecting my spirits as well as I could, I askec 
him wherefore, he had thought proper to ap- 
pear, and why tom A rather than to any othei 
person ? 
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He replied, we reap as we have sown. • Men 
bear with them from* this world into the inter- 
mediate state their habits of mind and scores 
of knowledge, their dispositions and, aflfiections 
and desires ; and these become a part of our 
punishment, or of our reward, according to 
their kind. Tliose persons, therefore^ in whom 
the virtue of patriotism has predominated, 
contihue to regard with interest their native 
land, unless it be so utterly sunk in degrada- 
tion that the moral relationship between them 
is dissolved. Ep'aminondas can have no sym- 
pathy at this time with Thebes, nor Cicero 
with Rome, nor Belisarius with the imperial 
city of the East. But the worthies of England 
retain their affection for their noble country, 
behold its advanccmcht with joy, and when 
serious danger appears to threaten the goodly 
structure of its institutions^ they feel as much 
anxiety as is compatibly with their state of bea- 
titude. • 

, MONTESINOS. 

• What, then, may doubt and anxiety consist 
with the happiness oliheaven?* 

SIR TIIOM.AS MORE. 

Heaven and hell may be sajd to begin on 
your side the grave. In the intermediate state 
•conscience anticipates with Unerfing certainty 
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the risult of judgement. We, therefore, who 
have done well, can have no fear for ourselves. 
But inasmuch as the world has any iiold upon ■ 
our affections,' we, are liable to that anxiety 
which is ’inseparable from terrestrial hopes. 
And as parents who are in bliss regard still 
with pardntal love the children whom they have 
lcii*on earth, we, in like manner, though with a 
feeling different in kind and inferior in degree, 
look with a[)prchension u]>on the perils of our 
country. 

% 

pecAore forti . 

Vivit adhuc patriae piei as; stimulaUjm sepultm 
Liberia lis amor: poadus morfale aecnri 
Si poluil, veieres aninio^post fit aer a vires 
Maasere, ei prkvi vivil non irnmemor (£>vi. 

They are the words of old Mantuan. 

MONIXSINOS. 

I am to understand then that you cannot sec 
into the ways of futurity. 

* SIR TH01V5AS MORE. 

# 

Enlarged as our faculties are, you »\iust not , 
suppose that we partake of prescience. For 
human actions are free, and we exist in time. 
The future is to us therefore as uncertain as to 
you ; .except, anly, that having a clearer and 
more comprel^ensive knowledge of the past, we^ 
are enabjed to reason better from causes to 


vou. 1. 


c 
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consequences, and by what has been, to ^udge 
of what is likely to be. We have this advan- 
tage also, 'that we are divested of all those pas- 
sions which cloud the intelJectS and* warp the 
understandings of men. ..You are thinking, I 
perceive, how much you have to learn, and 
what you should first inquire of me.’ But ex- 
pect ^110 revelations ! Enough was reve^d 
when man was assured of judgement after death, 
and the means of salvation were afi'orded him. 

K 

I neither come to discover secret things nor 
jiidden treasures ; but to di,scourse with you 
concerning these portentous and monster-breed- 
ing times; foi^ it is your lot, as it was mine, to 
live during one of the gsand climacterics of the 
world. • And I conic to you, rather than to 
any other person, because you have been led 
to meditate upon the corresponding changes 
whereby your age and mind arc distinguished ; 
and because, notwitlistauding many discrepan- 
cies and some dispathics between us,‘'^speaking 
of myself as I was, and a.s you know me,) there 
are certain points of .sympathy and resemblance 
which bring us into contact, and enable us at 
once to understand each other. 

MOXTI'Slvns. 

Et hi UlopiA egn. 
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, SIR THOSJA.S MORK. 

You apprehend me. We have both specu- 
lated in the joy and freedom of our youth upon 
the possible imp»*ovemept of society ; and both 
in like manner have lived to dread with reason 
the effects of that restless spirit, which, like 
the Titaness Mutability described by your im- 
mortal master, ipsults Heaven and disturbs the 
earth. By comparing the great operating 
causes in the age of the Reformation, and in 
this age of revolutions, ^oing b^ick to the former 
age, looking at things as I then beheld them, 
perceiving wherein 1 judged rightly, and 
wherein 1 erred, and tracing the progress of 
those causes which aVe now developing their 
whole tremendous power, you will derive in- 
struction, which you are a fit person to receive 
and communicate ; for without being solicitous 
concerning ])resont effect, you are contented to 
cast your bread upon the waters. Yf|u are now 
acquainted wjth me hnd my intention. To- 
morrow you will see me again; and I shall* 
continue to visit you occasionally as opportu- 
nity may serve. Meantime say nothing of 
what has passed, . .not even to your wife. She 
miglft not like* the tjioughts of a ghostly visitor; 
and the reputation of conversing with the dead . 
might b(f aln'pst as inconvenient as thatt of deal- 
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ing with the Devil. Fo;" the present then, fare- 
well ! I will never startle you with too sudden 
an apparition ; but you may learn to behold rtiy 
disappearance without alarm. ♦ ' 

1 was not able to behold it without emotion, 
although he had thus prepared me: for the 
sentence was no sooner comj>leted than he was 
gone. Instead of rising from the chair, he 
vanished from it. 1 know not to what the in- 
stantaneous disagpearahee can be likened. Not 
tOi the dissolution of a rainbow, because the 
colours of the rainbow fade gradually till they 
are lost;'' not to* the flash of cannon, or to light- 
ning, for, these things are gone as soon as they 
are come, and it is k^>own that the instant 
of tlieir appearance must be that of their de- 
parture ; not to a bubble upon the water, for 
you see it burst ; not to the sudden extinc- 
tion of a bght, f«<r that is cither succeeded by 
darkness, or leaves a difl'erent |iue upon the 
^surrounding objects. In the salne indivisible 
point of time when 1 beheld the distinct, indi- 
vidual, and, to all sense of sight, substantial 
form, . .the living, moving, reasonable image, . . . 
in that self-same instant it^was Jone, as if ex- 
, amplifying the difference bet-w^een, )!o be and not 
to he. It was no dreftm, of this \waskwellas- 
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surefl : realities are never mistaken^for dreams, 
though dreams may be* mistaken for realities. 
Moreover I had long been accustomed in sleep 
to question biy* ^ perceptions with a wakeful 
faculty df reason, and to detect their fallacy. 
But, as well may be supposed, my thoughts 
that migHit, sleeping as well as waking, were 
tilled with this extraordinary interview ; and 
when [ arose the riext morning, it was not till 
I had called to mind every circumstance of 
time and plapc that 1 was convinced the appa- 
rition was real, and tl^at 1 miglit again expect it. 
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THE IMI’ROVEMEXT OF THE WORLD. , 

t 

On the following evening, when iviy spiritual 
visitor entered the room, • that volume of Dr. 
Wofdsworth's Eocfesiastical Biography, which 
cohtains his life, was lying on the table beside 
me. “ I perceive,” said he, glancing at the 
book*, “ you have been gathering all you can 
concerning me from my good gossiping chro- 
nicler, who tells you thaf I loved milk and fruit 
and eggs, preferred beef to young meats, and 
brown bread to white; was fond of seeing 
strange birds and beasts, and kept an ape, 
a fbx, a weasel, and a ferret.” 

• I am not one of those J'astidious readers, 1 
replied, who quarrel with a writer for telling 
them too much. But these things were worth 
telling : they show that you retained a youthful 
palate as well as a youthfuk heart ; and I like 
*yt)u the better both for youi* di^t and your 
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inen&gerie. The old biographer, indeed, with 
the best intentions, has been far from under- 
standing the character which he desired to 
honour. - He' sehpis, however, to have been 
a faithful* reporter, and has done as well as his 
capacity permitted. I observe that he gives 
you credit for a deep foresight and judgement 
oCthe times,” and for speaking in a prophetic 
spirit of the evils which soon afterwards were 
“ full heavily felt." 

, ’ 

'fherc could be Ijttle need for a spirit of 
prophecy, Sir 'riiomas made answer, to fore- 
see troubles which were the sitre elFect of the 
causes then in operation, and which were actu- 
ally clo.se at hand. When the rain is gathering 
from the south or west, and those flowers and 
herbs which serve as natural hygrometers, 
close their leaves, men have* no occasion to 
consult the stars for what th^ clouds and the 
earth are telling them ... You were thinking of 
Prince Arthur when I introduced niysclf yes- 
terday, as if musing upon the great events 
which seem to ’have received their bias from 
the apparent accident of his premature death. 

« •• .MOjVTE.SINOS. 

1 had fallen into one of those idle reveries in 
which yte speculate upon-what might h^ive been, 
hord Bacon describes him as “ yery studious. 
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and learned beyond liis years, and beyond the 
custom of great princes.” As this indicates 
a calm and thoughtful mind, it seems to show 
that he inherited the Tudor* character. His 
brother took after the Plantagenets ; but it was 
not of their nobler qualities that he partook. 
He had the popular manners of his grandfather, 
Edward IV., and, like him, was lustful, crutT, 

f 

and unfeeling. 

SIR THOMAS MORK. 

The blood of the^Plantagenets, as your friends 
the Spaniards would say, was a strong blood. 
That temper of mind which (in some of his 
predecessors) thought so little of fratricide, 
might perhaps have involved him in the guilt 
of a parricidal war, if ^lis father had not been 
fortunate enough to escape such an affliction 
by a timely death. We might otherwise be 
allowed to wisti that the life of Henry VII. 
had been prolonged to a good old age. For 
if ever tficre was a prince who ^could so have 
^directed 'the Reformation as to* have averted 
the evils wherewith that tremendous event was 
accompanied, and yet to have secured its ad- 
vantages, he was the man. Cool, wary, far- 
sighted. rapacious, politic, and* religious^ . .or 
superstitious if you^will, (for his rqligion had its 
root rath/jr in fear tliati in hope,) lie wsfis pecu- 
liarly adapteij for such a crisis both by his godd 
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and evil qualities. For the sake qf increasing 
his treasures and Ids power, he would have 
promoted the Reformation; but his cautious 
temper, bis sagacity, and his fear of divine jus- 
tice would have taught him where to stop. 

MOIfTESlNO.S. 

A generation of politic sovereigns succeeded 
to the race of warlike ones, just in that age of 
society when policy became of more importance 
in their station than military talents. Ferdi- 
nand of Spain,. Joam II. whopi the Portuguezc 
called the Perfect Prince, Louis XI. and Henry 
VII. were all of this class. Their individual 
characters were sufficiently distinct; but the 
circumstances of their* situation stampt them 
with a marked resemblfince, and they were of 
a metal to take and retain the strong, sharp im- 
press of the age. 

sill i’llO.MAS MORE. 

The age required such characters ; and it is 
worthy of notice how -surely in the order of 
Providence such men as are wanted are raised * 
up. One generation of these Princes sufficed. 
In Spain, indeed, there w.as an exception ; for 
Ferdinand had two successors who pursued the 
same* course erf conduct. In the other king- 
doms the clwacter ceased jvith the necessity , 
for it* Grimejs enough wete committed* by sue- 
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ceeding sovereigns, but they were no longer 
the acts of systematic and reflecting policy. 
This too is worthy of remark, that the* so- 
vereigns whom you have < named, 'and who 
scrupled at no means for securing Ihemselves 
mthe throne, for enlarging their dominions and 
consolidating their power, were each' severally 
made to feel the vanity of human ambition, 
being punished either in or by the children who 
were to reap the advantage of their crimes. 
“ Verily there is Gcri that judgeth the earth !” 

, MOXTKMNOS. 

An excellent frioul of mine, one of the wisest, 
best, and happiest men whom 1 have ever 
known, delights in tl»s manner to trace the 
moral order of ProVid^nce through the revolu- 
tions of the world ; and in his historical writ- 
ings keeps it in view as the pole-star of his 
course. 1 wish he were present, that he might 
Jjave the satisfaction of hearing his favourite 
opinion confirmed by.ose from the d6ad. 

* SIR THOMAS MOKI?. 

Mis opinion requires no other confirmation 
than what he finds. for it in* observation and 
scripture, and in his own calm judgement. 1 
should ditfer little from that friend of«jours 
.concerning the past; but his Jiopes for the 
future appear to me' like early buds ivhich are 
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in danger of March winds. He believes the 
world to be’ in a rapid sfate of sure improve- 
ment.; and in the ferment which exists every 
where he .beholds’v^only a purifying process ; 
not considering that there is an acetous as well 
as a vinous fermentation ; and that in the one 
case the liquor may be spilt, in the other it 
must be spoilt. 

MOMKSINOS. 

Surely you would not rob us of our hopes 
for the human, race! If. I a|iprehended that 
your discourse tended,, to this ’end, I .should 
suspect you, notwithstanding your appearance, 
and be ready to exclaim. Avaunt, Tempter! 
For there is no opinion fvom which I should so 
hardly be driven, and so reluctantly part, as 
the belief that the world will continue to im- 
prove, even as it has hitherto continually been 
improving ; and that' the progress of knowledge 
and the diffusion of Christianity will bring, 
about at last, when men become Christians in 
reality, as well ^ in name, something like that 
Utopian state of which philosophers have loved 
to dream, . . . like that millennium in which Saints 
as well as enthusiasts have trusted. 

, Sha THOMAS MOEE. 

Do you hold that’ this consummation must of 
neces§ity gome to pass ; or that it depends in 
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any degree upon the course of events,* that is 
to say, upon human actions? The former of 
these propositions you would be as unwilling to 
admit as your friend Wesle;^, of the old Welsh- 
man Pelagius himself. The latter* leaves you 
little other foundation for your opinion than 
a desire, which, from its very bendvolence, is 
the more likely to be delusive. .. You afp* in 
a dilemma. 

AlONTESINOS. 

Not so. Sir Thomas. Impossible as it may 
be for us to reconcile the free will of man with 
the foreknowledge of. God, I nevertheless be- 
lieve in both with the most full conviction. 
When the human mir^ plunges into time and 
space in its speculations, it adventures beyond 
its sphere ; no wonder, therefore, that its pow- 
ers fail, and it is lost. But that my will is free, 

I know feelingly : it i.s pi'oved to me by my 
conscience. And that God provideth all things, • 
I know by his own word, and by that instinct 
which he hath implanted in me to assure me of 
his being. My answer to your question then 
is this : I believe that the happy consummation 
which I desire is appointed, and must come to 
pass; but that when it is to come depends 
upon the obedience of mW to l^e will of God, 
that is, upon human actions. % . 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

’ * • 
Yovi hold then that the human race will one 

day attain the utmost degree of general virtue, 
and thereby gener^ happiness, of which huma- 
nity is cap^le. Upon what do you found this 
belief? 

MONTESINOS. 

The opinion is ^stated more broadly than I 
should chuse to advance it. But this is ever 
the manner of argumentative discourse : the 
opponent endeiwoiirs to dmw (rom you conclu- 
sions which you are not prepared to defend,, 
and which perhaps you have never before ac- 
knowledged even to yourself. Twill put the 
proposition in a less disputable form. A hap- 
pier condition of society, is possible than that 
in which any nation is existing at this time, or 
has at any time existed. The sum both of 
moral and physical* evil may be greatly dimi- 
■ nished by good laws, good irjstitutions, and , 
good governments. Moral evil cannot indeed be 
removed, unless’the nature of man were changed ; 
and that renovation is only to be effected in 
individuals, and in them only by the special 
grace of God. Physical evil must always, to 
a certain degree, be inseparable from mortality. 
But both are, so much within the reach of 
human institutions that a* state of sosietv is 
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conceivable almost as superior to ^hat of Eng- 
land in these days, as that itself is superior to 
the condition of the tattooed Britons, or df the 
Northern Pirates from whorrf we are descended. 
Surely this belief rests upon a reasonable foun- 
dation, and is supported by that general im- 
provement (always going on if it be regarded 
upon the great scale) to which all history beaqs 
witness. *' 

’ SIR THOMAS MORE. 

1 dispute not this*: but to rjender it a rea- 
sonable ground of immediate hope, the predo- 
minance of good principles must be supposed. 
Do you believe that good or evil principles pre- 
dominate at this time % 

MON'J'ESINOS. 

« 

If I were to judge by that expression of popu- 
lar opinion which the press pretends to convey, 
I should reply without hesitation that never in 
any other kno\vn age of the world have such 
pernicio'us principles been so prevalent. 

*Qua terra patetff era regnUt Erinnys; 

In f acinus- jurasse jmtes. 

• • 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Is there not a danger that these principles 
may bear down every thin^ befefre them ?* atid is 
not that danger obvious, . . palpable, . . imminent? 
Is there a considerate man who pan look at the 
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signs ’of the titties without apprehension, or a 
scoundrel connected with what is called the pub- 
lic pfess, who does not speculate upon them, and 
join with the ahari^hists as the strongest party? 
Deceive ndt yourself by the fallacious notion that 
truth is mightier than falsehood, and that good 
must prevail over evil ! Good principles enable 
men to suffer, ratlier than to act. Think how 
the dog, fond and faithful creature as he is, froin 
being the most dopile- and obedient of all ani- 
mals, is made the most dangerous, if he becomes 
mad; so men acquireua frightful and not less 
monstrous power when they are in a State of 
moral insanity, and break loose from their so- 
cial and religious obligations. Remember too 
how rapidly the plague of diseased opinions is 
communicated, and that if it once gain head, it 
is as difficult to be stopt as a conflagration or 
a flood. The prevailing opinions of this age go 
to the destruction of every thing which hai^ 
hitherto bfeen held sacred. They teni to arm 
the poor against the rich; the many agaiust 
the few : worse than this, . . for it will also be a 
war of hope and enterprize against timidity, of 
youth against age. 

• •* MOXTESINOS. 

Sir Ghost, ,you are almost as dreadful an 
alarmist jis our Cumberland cow, who is be- 
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lieved to have lately uttered this prophecy, 
deliver ing it with oracular propriety in verse : 

Two winters, a wet spring, 

A bloody summer, an^. no* king* 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

That prophecy speaks the wishes of the man, 
whoever he may have been, by who'm it was 
invented : and you who talk of the progress, of 
knowledge, and the improvement of society, 
and upon that improvement build your hope of 
its progressive melioration, you know that even 
so gross and palpable aii imposture as this is 
swallowed by many of the vulgar, and contri- 
butes in its sphere to the mischief which it was 
designed to promote. I admit that such an im- 
proved condition of society as you contemplate 
is possible, and that it ought always to be kept 
in view: but the error of supposing it too near, 
of fancying that there is a short road to it, is, of 
^11 the errors of Aese times, the most pernicious, 
because it seduces the young and genferous, and 
betrays ‘them imperceptibly into an alliance 
with whatever is flagitious and detestable. The 
fact is undeniable that the worst principles in 
religion, in morals, and in politics, are’ at this 
time more prevalent than thejr ever were known 
to be in any former age. Vou nqied not be told 
in what; manner revolutions in ^opinjon bring 
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about the fate of empires ^ and upon this ground 
you ought to regard the state of the world, both 
at home and abroad, with fear, rather than with 
hope. 

MONTESINOS. 

When I have followed such speculations as 
may allowably be indulged, respecting what is 
hidden in the darkness of time and of eternity, 
I have sometimes thought that the moral and 
physical order of the world may be so appointed 
as to coincide;# and that the revolutions of this 
planet may correspond. with the condition of its 
inhabitants ; so that the convulsions andichanges 
whereto it is- destined should ocfiur, when the 
existing race of men had either become so cor- 
rupt, as to be unworthy ^f the place which they 
hold in the universe, or were so truly regenerate 
by the will and word of God, as to be qualified 
for a higher station 'in it. Our globe may have 
gone through many such revolutions. We-lcnow, 
the history of the last; ,the measure of its wick- 
edness was then filled up. For the fdture we 
are taught to expect a happier consummation. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

It is important that you should distinctly 
understand the* nature and extent of your ex- 
pectations on that head. Is it upon the Apo- 
calypse U)at you rest them*? 

VOL. I. T) 
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MONTESINOS. 

* ' • 

If you had not forbidden me to expect from 
this intercourse any communication which 
might come with the authbrity df*^ revealed 
knowledge, I should ask in reply, whether that 
dark book is indeed to be received for authentic 
scripture? My hopes are derived ‘from the 
Prophets and the Evangelists. Believing, in 
them with a calm and settled faith, with that 
consent of the will and heart and understand- 
ing which constitutes* religious belief, I find in 
tliem the clear annunciation of that kingdom of 
God upon earth, for the coming of which Christ 
himself has tahght and commanded us to pray. 

SIR TllOXAS MORE. 

Remember that the Evangelists, in predicting 
that kingdom, announce a dreadful Advent! 
And that, according to the received opinion of 
the Church, wars, persecutions and calamities 
.of every kind,* the triumph of evil, and the 
coming of Antichrist aire to be lookfed for, be- 
fore the* promises made by th& Prophets shall 
be fulfilled. Consider this also, that the speedy 
fulfilment of those promises has been the ruling 
fancy of the most dangerous of all madmen, 
from John of Leyden and his frantic followers, 
down to the Saint? of Cromwell’s army, Venner 
and hig Fifth-Monarchy men, the ^atjcs of 
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the Cevennes, and the bjockheads of your o\m 
days, who beheld with complacency the crimes 
of flie French^ Revolutionists, and the progress 
of Buonhparte towards the subjugation of 
Europe, as events tending to bring about the 
prophecies; and, under the same besotted per- 
suasion, are ready at this time to co-operate 
with the miscreEyits who trade in blasphemy 
and treason! But you who neither seek to de- 
ceive others nor yourself, . .you who are neither 
insane nor insincere, . .yoti surejy do not expect 
that the Millennium i« to be brought about by 
the triumph of what are called liberal Opinions; 
nor by enabling the whole of the lower classes 
to read the incentives >o vice, impiety and re- 
bellion, which are pre4)ared for them by an 
unlicensed press; nor by Sunday Schools, and 
Religious Tract Societies ; nor by the portentous 
bibliolatry of the age! And if you adhere to 
the letter of the Scripture#, methmks the 
thought of tl^at consummation for which you 
look, might sdrve rather for consolation under , 
the prospect of impending evils, than for a 
hope upon which the mind can rest in security 
with a calm and contented delight. 

• • MONTESINOS. 

• • 

To this I mus^ reply, that the fulfilment of , 
those cakimitpus events ]^redicted in the Gos- 

• ' d2 
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pels may safely be referred,* as it usually is, and 
by the best biblical scholars, to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Concerning the visions of ‘the 
Apocalypse, sublime as they^are, I speak with 
less hesitation, and dismiss them* from my 
thoughts, as more congenial to the fanatics of 
whom you have spoken than to me. A'nd for the 
coming of Antichrist, it is no longer a received 
opinion in these days, whatever it may have 
been in yours. Your reasoning applies to the 
* enthusiastic Millenarians who discover the num- 
ber of the Beast, and calculate the year when a 
Vial is to be poured out, with as much precision 
as the day andiiour of an eclipse. But it leaves 
my hope unshaken and untouched. I know 
that the world has improved; I see that it is 
improving; and I believe that it will continue 
to improve in natural and certain progress. 
Good and evil principles are widely at work : 
a crisis is evidently approaching; it may be 
dreadful,*but I can have no doubts cftneerning 
^ the result. Black and ominous as the aspects 
may appear, I regard them without dismay. 

* Matthew xxiv* Luke xxi. There is no difficulty in the 
passage, if we bear in mind that two questions were asked by 
the disciples } that our Lord answere^ both, and that they, 

^ accordfij^ to their Jewish pr^sossessions^ supj^sed a connection 
between them in point of time. 
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The Common exclamation of the poor and help- 
less, when they feel themselves oppressed, con- 
veys to my mind the sum of the surest and 
safest philosophy. I say with them, “ God is 
above,” ahd trust Him for the event. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

God is above, . .but the devil is below. Evil 
p{inciples are, in their nature, more active than 
good. The harvest is precarious, and must be 
prepared with labour, and cost, and care ; weeds 
spring up of J;hemselvest and flourish and seed* 
whatever may be thf season.* Disease, vice, 
folly and madness are contagious; while health 
and understanding are incommunicable, and 
wisdom and virtue hardly to be communicated! 

. . .We have come however to some conclusion 
in our discourse. Your notion of the improve- 
ment of the world has appeared to be a mere 
speculation, altogether inapplicable in practice; 
and as dangerous to weak l^ads and heated 
imaginations as it is .congenial to benevolent 
hearts. PerSlaps thaf improvement us neither 
so general, nor so certain as you suppose. Per-* 
haps, even in this country there may be more 
knowledge than there was in former times, and 
less wisdom, .•more wealth and less happiness, 
...more display ’ahd less virtue. This must 
be Jhe subject o*f future •conversation. I will’ 
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only remind you now, that the French had 
persuaded themselves * this was the most en- 
lightened age of the world, and they the most 
enlightened people in it, . .the* polUest, the 
most amiable, the most humane of ‘nations, 
and that a new era of philosophy, philanthropy 
and peace was about to commence under their 
auspices, . .when they were upon the eve of a 
revolution which, for its compficated monstrosi- 
ties, absurdities and horrors, is more disgrace- 
ful to human nature than any ojher series of 
events in historV. Chew the cud upon this, 
and farewell ! 
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THE DRIJIDICAL STONES.- VISITATIONS OF 
PESTILENCE. 

Inclination would ’lead pie. to hibernate 
during half the year*in this uncomfortable Qli> 
mate of Great Britain, where few 'men who 
have tasted the enjoyments of a better vyould 
willingly take up their abode, if it were 
not for the habits, and still more for the ties 
and duties which root us to our native soil. I 
envy the Turks for their sedentary constitutions, 
which seem no more to require exercise than 
an oyster does, or a toad in ‘a stone. In this 
respect, I aqji by disposition as true a Turk as 
the Grand Seignior himself; and approach muc^ 
nearer to one in the habit of inaction, than any 
person of my acquaintance. Willing however 
as I should be to believe, that any thing ■^ich 
is habitually beqessary for a sound body, would 
be unerringly indicated by an habitual disposi- 
tion foi^it, qpd that if exercise were as needful 
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as ,ibod' for tbe pr^erw^l|^:;of tie''fm&^\ecp-., 
ndmy, the desire of motion would hot less 

r«^larly than hunger and thirst, ijt is h theory 
ifvhich will not bear the test; and this I know 

byexwwience. , 

fOn a grey sober day, therefore, and ra a tone 
of mind quite accordant with the season, I went 
out unwillingly to take the air„though if taking 
physic would have answered the same purpose, 
the dose would have been preferred as the 
shortest, and for tjiat re^on the lea§t unpleasant 
remedy. Even on such occasions as this, it is 
desirable to propose to oneself some object for 
the satisfaction of accomplishing it, and to set 
out with the intention of reaching some fixed 
point, though it should he nothing better than 
a milerstone, or a directing post. So I walked 
to the Circle of Stones upon the Penrith road, 
because there is a long hill upon the way which 
would giv^the mfiscles some work to perform ; 
-and because the sight of ‘this rudg monument 
which has stood during so many centuries, and 
is likely, if left to itself, to outlast any edifice 
thnj^an could have erected, gives me always 
a J^w^g, which, however often it may be re- 
peated, loses nothing of its fqrqe. * 

!The circle is of the rudest kind, ebnsisting of 
wangle ^nes, unhewn and chosen without amjr 
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bpi)ikple4, ttpdi k 

kkl0* ConceraiEg 


thb stones alike, and that 
^ ever find a second counting $on- 
Hy children have often disap- 
Natural' hiolination to believe this 
‘/sji^>tMi|U|)f;|Hitting it to Ihe test and disproving 
i||^^ ^ of the stones which, compose 

.thirty-eight, and, besides these 
Mm^Jten vrhich form' three sides of a little 
Mpare wifoii% on the e&stem side, three stones 
i^,,ithh chdie itself forming the fourth; this 
tSyiSig eyident^ the place where the Druids 
vrho»|>rMtdeld’had, their station; or where thdi 
qiiere awred hnd important part of the rites 
jsnd cenaiaonies (whatever they may have been) 
^sre ped^hmad. AH Ithis is as perfoct at this 
dldy;i as when' the 'Cambrian Bards, according i 
custom ol( their ancient order, described 
dd acquaintances, the living metnhers 
of t&p Chair pf Ohllh(irgaty met there for the 

OsAhoipieias turf and updor the hhie sky, 

,^1WI hsiids in revereuee bare, and bare of foot. 


4 & 'IHE DRUIDICAL STONES. 

. The site also preoisfily abcoriis the de- 
. scription which JESdward Williams said William 
Owen give of the situation reqwred for such 
meeting places: 

— — — a high hiB t(^«. > 

Nor bowered with trees, nor brokra by (ho plough : 
Remote from human dwellings and the stir 
Of human life, and open to the breath 
And to the eye of Heaven. 

The high hill is now^ inclosed and cultivated; 
and a clump of lafches has been planted within 
the circle, for the purpos*e of protecting an oak 
in the centre,, the owner of the field having 
wished to rear one there with a commendable 
feeling, because that tree was held sacred by 
the Druids, and therefcfre, he supposed, might 
be appropriately placed there. The whole 
^plantation however has been so miserably 
storm-stricken that the poor stunted trees are 
not even* worth the trouble of cutting them 
down for,fuel, and so they continue to disfigure 
' the spot. In all other respects this impressive 
monument of former times is carefully pre- 
served ; the soil within the inclosure is not 
broken, a path from the road is left, and in lat- 
ter times a steppiiig-stile has been placed to 
accommodate. Lakers with an Easier access, 
than by ‘Striding over the gate beside ft. 
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The*spot iteelf is the most commanding which 
could be chosen in this* part of the country, 
without climbing a mountain. Derwent-water 
and the Yale of Keswick are not seen from it, 
only the mountains which inclose them on the 
south and west. Lattrigg and the huge side of 
Skiddawiare on the north; to the east is the 
oppn country toward Penrith, expanding from 
the Vale of St. JoTm’s, and extending for many 
miles, with Mell-fell in the distance, where it 
rises alone li^e a huge tumulus on the right, 
and Blencathra on the left, .Tent into deep 
ravines. On the south-east is the range 6f 
Helvellin, from its termination at Wanthwaite 
Crags to its loftiest summits, and to Dunmailrhis. 
The lower range of Nathdale-fells lies nearer, in 
a parallel line with Helvellin ; and the dale itself, 
with its little streamlet immediately below. 
The heights above Leatheswat6r, with the Bor-' 
rowdale mountains complete the panorama. 

While •! was musing upon the days of the 
Bards and Dl;uids, and thinking that Llywarc 
Hen himself had probably stood within this* 
very circle* at a time when its history was 
known, and the rites for which it was erected 
still in use, I. saw a person approaching, and 
started a little at b®rceiving that it was my new 
acquaintance frofn the world of spirits. I am * 
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come, said he, to join company with^you In your 
walk : you may as well converse with a Ghost, 
as stand dreaming of the dead. I dare say you 
have been wishing that these stones could speak 
and tell their tale: or that some record were 
sculptured upon them, though it were as unin- 
telligible as the hieroglyphics, or as an Ogham 
inscription. 

My ghostly friend, I replied, they tell me 
something to the j)urport of our .last discourse. 
Here upon ground where the Druids have cer- 
tainly held their assemblies, and where, not 
improbably, human sacrifices have been offered 
upt you will find it djfficult to maintain that 
the improvement of the world has not been un- 
equivocal, and very great. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Make the mok of your vantage ground! My 
position is, that this improvement is not general ; 
that white some parts of the earth are progres- 
sive in civilization, others have been retrograde ; 
and that even where improvement appears the 
greatest, it is partial. For example; with all 
the meliorations which have taken place in 
England, since these stones wei;e set up^ (and 
you will not suppose that I*v?ho laid down' my 
life for a religious principle, would ui|^der^alue 
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the moht important of all advantages,). . .do you 
believe that they have expended to all classes? 
Look at the question well. Consider yow fel- 
low-countrymen, both in their physical and 
intellectual relations; and tell me whether a 
large portion of the community are in a happier 
or more hopeful condition at this time, than 
thcs^r forefathers were when Caesar set foot upon 
the island? 

- MONTESINOS. 

If it be your aim to prove that the savage 
state is preferable to the social^ I am perhaps 
the very last person upon whom any arguments 
to that end could produce the slightest effect. 
That notion never for a.moment deluded m‘e: 
not even in the ignorance and presumptuousness 
of youth, when first I perused Rousseau, and 
was unwilling to feel that a writer whose pas- 
sionate eloquence Lfelt and admired so truly, 
could be erroneous in any of his opinions. But 
now, in the evening of life* when I kitow upon 
what foundation my principles rest, and' when 
the direction of one peculiar course of study 
has made it necessary for me to learn every 
thing which books could teach concerning 
savag» life, the«proposition appears to me one 
of the most untenable that ever was advanced 
by ajpervprse or a* paradoxical intellect. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. . 

* 

I advanced no such paradox, and you have 
answered me too hastily. The^ Britons were 
not savages when the Romans invaded and im- 
proved them. They were already faf advanced 
in the barbarous stage of society, having the 
use of metals, domestic cattle, wheeled car- 
riages, and money, a settled government, and 
a regular priesthood, who were connected with 
their fellow Druids on the continent, and who 
were not ignorant of letters. . . . Understand me ! 

I admit that iniprovemepts of the utmost value 
have been made, in the most important con- 
cerns; but 1 deny that the melioration has been 
general; and insist, on,the contrary, that a con- 
siderable portion of the people are in a state, 
which, as relates to their physical condition, is 
greatly worsened, and, as touching their intel- 
lectual nature, is assuredly not improved . Look , 
for example, at the great mass of your populace 
in town and country, . .a tremendous f)roportion 
of the whole community! Are their bodily 
wants better, or more easily supplied? Are 
they subject to fewer calamities? Are they 
happier in childhood, youth and manhood, and 
more comfortably or carefully provided fof in old 
age, than when the land was ujiinclosed, and 
half covered with woods? With regard to^Jbeir 
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moral 5nd intellectual cajpacity, you well know 
how. little of the light of knowledge and of 
revelation has reached them. They are still in 
darkness, and in the shadow of death! 

* * MONTESINOS. 

I perceive your drift; and perceive also that 
when we tinderstand each other, there is likely 
to he little ditferencc between us. And I be- 
seech you, do not* suppose that I am disputing 
for the sake of disputation; with that pernicious 
habit I was never infected, and 1 have seen too 
many mournful proof§ of its perilous conse- 
quences. Toward any. person it is injudicious 
and offensive ; toward you it would be irreve- 
rent. Your position is qndeniable. Were so- 
ciety to be stationary at its present point, the 
bulk of the people would, on the whole, have 
lost rather than gained by the alterations which 
have taken place during the last thousand years. 
Yet this must be remembered, that in common 
with all fanks they are exempted from those 
dreadful visitations of war, pestilence, and 
famine, by which these kingdoms were so fre- 
quently afflicted of old. 

The countenance t)f my companion changed 
upon this, to ^.n exjJression of judicial severity 
whiqh struck me with awe. Exempted from 
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these visitations! he exclaimed; Mortaf man! 
creature of a day, wliat art thou, that thou 
shouldst presume upon any such exemption? 
Is it from a trust in your own deserts, or a re- 
liance upon the forbearance and lon^-suffering 
of the Almighty, that this vain confidence arises? 

I was silent. 

My friend, he resumed, in a milder tone, but 
with a melancholy manner, your own individual 
health and happiness ar^ scarcely more preca- 
rmus than this fancied security. By the mercy 
of God; twice ‘during the short space of your 
life* England has been /spared from the horrors 
of invasion, which might with ease have been 
effected during the American war, when the 
enemy’s fleet swept the channel, and insulted 
your very ports, and which was more than once 
seriously intended during the late long contest. 
The invaders would indeed have fotind their 
graves in that soil which they came to subdue : 
but before they could have been overcome, the 
atrocious threat of Buonaparte's General might 
have been in great part realized, that though 
he could not answer for eflecting the conquest 
of England, he would en^gc fp. destroy its 
prosperity for a century to come, you have 
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been spared from that chastisement. You have 

escaped also from the imminent danghr of peace 

with a military Tyrant, which would inevitably 

have led to in-^asion, when he should have been 

ready to undertake and accomplish that great 

object of his ambition, and you must have 

been least prepared and least able to resist 

him. But if the seeds of civil, war should at 

this time be quickening among you, ...if your 

soil is every where sown with the dragon’s 

teeth, and the^fatal crop |je at this Jiour ready 

to spring up, . .the imjjending dvil will be an 

hundred fold more terrible than those' which 

have been averted; and you will have cause to 

perceive and acknowledge, that the wrath has 

been suspended only that it may fall the heavier! 

% 

May God '•vert this also! 1 exclaimed. 

* 

As for famine, he pursued, that curse will 
always follow in the train of war: and even 
now the public*tranquillity of England is fear- 
fully dependent upon the seasons. And touch- 
ing pestilence, you fancy yourselves secure, 
because the plague has not appeared among 
you forjthe last hundred and fifty years ; a por- 
tion of time, which dong as it may seem when 
compared with \he 'brief term of mortal exist- 
.. voy’. r. * • F. . ‘ 
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ence, is as nothing in the physical history of 
the globe. ’ The importation of that scourge Is 
as possible now as it was in former times : and 
were it once imported, do you suppose it would 
rage with less violence among tha crowded 
.population of your metropolis, than it did be- 
fore the Fire, or that it would not reaoh parts of 
the country which were never infected in any 
former visitation? On the edntrary, its ravages 
would be more general and more tremendous, 
for it would inevitably be carried every where. 
Your provincial cities have doubled and trebled 
in size; and in London itself, great part of the 
population is ^as much crowded now as it was 
then, and the space ^ which is covered with 
houses is increased at least fourfold. What if 
the sweating-sickness, emphatically called the 
English disease, were to show itself again? 
Can any cause be assigned why it is not as 
likely to break out in the nineteenth century as 
in the fifteenth? Whjit if your manufactures, 
according to the ominous opirfion which your 
greatest physiologist has expressed, were to 
generate for you new physical plagues, as they 
have already produced a moral pestilence un- 
known to all preceding agesj Wha^, if the 
small-pox, which you vainly believed to be sub- 
dued, should have assumed a new and more 
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formidable character; and (as there seems no 
trifling grounds for apprehending) instead of 
being protected by vaccination from its dan- 
ger, you should ascertain that inoculation itself 
affords nd certain security?. . .Visitations of this 
kind are in the order of nature and of Provi- 
dence. 'Physically considered, the likelihood 
o^ their recurrence becomes every year more, 
probable than the last ; and looking to the moral 
government of the world, was there ever a time 
when the sins, of this kingdoip called more cry- 
ingly for chastisemenl;? 

MONTESINOS. 

Mxvri ’ 

Sill THOMAS MORE. 

I denounce no judgements. But I am re- 
minding you that there is as much cause for 
the prayer in your Litany against plague, pesti- 
lence, and famine*, as for that which intreats 
God to deliver you from all sedition, privy con- 
spiracy sfnd rebellion;. from all false doctrine, 
heresy and scliism. In this, as in all things, it 
behoves the Christian to live in a humble and 
grateful sense ofliis continual dependence upon 
the Almighty, . .not to rest in a presumptuous 
confidence upon the improved state of human 
knowledge, 9r tHe altered course of natural 
■visitations. 
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MONTESINOS. * 

Oh how wholesome it is to receive instruction 
with a willing and a humble mind! In attend- 
ing to your discourse I feel myself in the healthy 
state of a pupil, when, without one 4iostile or 
contrarient prepossession, he listens to a teacher 
in whom he has entire confidence. And I feel 
also how much better it is that the authority of 
elder and wiser intellects should pass even for 
more than it is worth, than that it should be 
undervalued as in these days, and ^et at nought. 
When any person boasts that he is 

NuUius addictm jurare in verba magistri, 

the reason of that bo^st may easily be per- 
ceived ; it is because he thinks, like Jupiter, that 
it would be disparaging his own all-wiseness to 
swear by any thing but himself. But wisdom 
will as little enter into a proud, or a conceited 
mind as into a malicious one. In this sense 
also it may be said, that Jie who humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted. * 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

It is not implicit assent thstt I require, but 
reasonable conviction after calm and sufficient 
consideration. David was pernytted to (thuse 
between the three severest* dispensations of 
God’s displeasure, and he made choice of pesti- 
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lence as the least dreadful. Ought a reflecting 
and religious man to be surprized, if some such 
punishment \Fere dispensed to this country, not 
less in mercy than in judgement, as the means 
of averting a more terrible and abiding scourge? 
An endemic malady, as destructive as the 
plague, Idas naturalized itself among your Ame- 
rican brethren, and in Spain. You have hitherto 
escaped it, speaking with reference to secondary 
causes, merely because it has not yet been im- 
ported. But? any season may bring it to your 
own shores ; or at any hour it may appear 
among you home-bred. 

JIONTESINOS. 

» 

We should have little reason then to boast of 
our improvements in tjie science of medicine; 
for our practitioners at Gibraltar found them- 
selves as unable to sto^ its progress, or mitigate 
its symptoms, as tlie most ignorant empirics in 
the peninsula. 

* ^ SIR THOMAS MORK. 

* 

You were at one time near enough that pes- 
tilence to feel as if you were within its reach ? 

MONTESINOS. 

It was in 1 800, the year when it first appeared 
in Afldalusia. • That summer I fell in at Cintra 
with a young; German, on the way from his own 
country |to his brothers at Cadiz, where they 
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were established as merchants. Many ‘days 
had not elapsed after his arrival in that city 
when a ship which was consigned ,to their firm 
brought with it the infection ; and the first news 
which reached us of our poor acquaintance was 
that the yellow fever had broken out in his bro- 
ther’s house, and that he, they, and the greater 
part of the household were dead. There was 
every reajson to fear that the pestilence would 
extend into- Portugal, both governments being, 
as usual, slow in , providing . any* measures of 
precaution, and those measures being nugatory 
when taken. I was at Faro in the ensuing 
spring, at the 'house of Mr. Lempriere, the 
British Consul. Enquiring of him upon the 
subject, the old man lifted up his hands, and 
replied in a passionate manner which I shall 
never forget, “ O Sir, we“ escaped by the mercy 
of God, . .only by the mercy of God !" The Go- 
vernor of Algarve, even when the danger was 
kno^n and acknowledged, woul(| not* venture 
^to prohibit the communication with Spain till 
he received orders from Lisbon ; and then the 
prohibition was so enforced as to be useless. 
The crew of a boat from the infected province 
were seized and marched throu^i the coftntry 
^lo Tavira; they were then senb to perform 
quarantine upon a little insulated groynd, ^nd 
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the guards who were s^t over them, lived with 
them, and were, regularly relieved. When such 
were the precautionary measures, well indeed 
might it be said, thht Portugal escaped only by 
the mercy of God ! I have often reflected upon 
the little eifect which this imminent danger 
appeared to produce upon those persons with 
whom I associated. The young, with that 
hilarity which belongs to thoughtless youth, 
used to converse about the places whither they 
should retire^ and the c<Jurse, of life and expe- 
dients to which they,should be driven in case 
it were necessary for them to fly from Lisbon. 
A few elder and more considerate persons said 
little upon the subject,, but that little denoted 
a deep sense of the di^nger, and more anxiety 
than they thought proper to express. The 
great majority seemed to be altogether uncon- 
cerned ; neither their business, nor their amuse- 
ments were interrupted; they feasted, they 
danced, ’they^met at the card-table as usual; 
and the plague (for so it was called at that 
time, before its nature was clearly understood) 
was as regular *a topic of conversation, as the 
news brought by the last packet. 

* ■•SIR THOMAS MORE. 

And, what was your own state of mind ? 
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mont:^8inos. * 

Very much what it has long been with regard 
to the moral pestilence of this i\nhappy age, 
and the condition of this Country more espe- 
cially. I saw the danger in its whofe extent, 
and relied on the mercy of God. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

In all cases that is the surest reliance : but 
when human means are available, it becomes a 
Mahommedan rather than a Christian to rely 
upon Providence pr Pate alone, and make no 
effort for his own preservation. Individuals 
never fall into this error among you, drink as 
deeply as they may of fatalism; that narcotic 
wilf sometimes paralyse the moral sense, but it 
leaves the faculty of wjorldly prudence unim- 
paired. Far otherwise is it with your govern- 
ment; for such are the notions of liberty in 
England, that evils of every kind, physical, 
moral, and political, are allowed their free 
range. As relates to infectious^ diseases, for 
example, this kingdom is now in a less civilized 
state than it was in my days, three centuries 
ago, when the leper was separated from general 
society; and when, although the science of 
medicine was at once barbarous* and phantas- 
tical, the existence of pest-lious§s showed at 
least some approaches towards' a medic|il police. 
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, MONTESINOS. 

They order these things better in Utopia. 

,SIR THOAIAS MORE. 

In this, as well as in some other points upon 
which we s*hall touch hereafter, the difference 
between you and the Utopians is as great as 
between the existing generation and the race 
by, whom yonder circle was set up. With re- 
gard to diseases and remedies in general, the 
real state of the case may be consolatory, but 
it is not comfoBtable. Great find certain pro- 
gress has been made in, chirurgery ; and if the 
improvements in the other branch of medical 
science have not been so certain land so great, 
it is because the physician works in the dark, 
and has to deal with what is hidden and myste- 
rious. But the evils for which these sciences 
are the palliatives, have increased in a propor- 
tion that heavily overweighs the benefit of im- 
proved therapeutics. For as the intercourse 
between nh.tioi^ has become greater, the evils 
of one have been communicated to another. 
Pigs, Spanish dollars, and Norway rats are not 
the only commodilies and incommodities which 
have performed the circumnavigation, and are 
to be •found wdierever European ships have 
touched. Dii^ases also find tlieir way from 
one part jof the inhabited globe to another. 
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wherever it is possible for them to pxist'. The 
most formidable endemic or contagious mala- 
dies in your nosology are not indigenous; and 
as far as regards health therefore^ the. ancient 
Britons, with no other remedies than their fields 
and woods afforded them, and no other medical 
practitioners than their deceitful prtests, were 
in a better condition than their descendants, 
with all the instruction which is derived from 
Sydenham and Heberden and Hunter, and with 
all the powers Yhich chemistry has put into 
their hands. * , 

MONTESINOS. 

You have well said that there is nothing 
comfortable, in this vigw of the case : but what 
is there consolatory in it? 

STU THOMAS MOUE. 

The consolation is upon your principle of 
expectant hope. Whenever improved morals, 
wiser habits, more practical religion, and more . 
efficient institutions shall have^dimihished the 
moral and material causes of disease, a tho- 
roughly scientific practice, the result of long 
experience and accumulatcd‘observations, will 
then exist, to remedy all that is within the 
power of human art, and to alleviate what is 
irremediable. To existing individuals this con- 
solation is soincXhing like tlic satis^ction you 
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might feel in learning that a fine estate was 
entailed upon your family at the expiration of 
a lease of ninety-nine years from the present 
time. But I*had forgotten to whom I am talk- 
ing. A poet always looks'onward to some such 
distant inheritance. His hopes are usually in 
nubibus, add his expectations in the pauh post 
futurum tense. 

MONTKSINOS. 

His state is the more gracious then, because 
his enjoyment is always to ceme. It is how- 
ever a real satisfaction tp me, that there is some 
sunshine in your prospect. 

* sni THOMAS MOKK. ’ 

More ill mine than in yours, because I coin- 
inand a wider horizon ; but I see also the storms 
which are blackening, and may close over the 
sky. Our discourse began concerning that 
portion of the community who form the base of 
•the pyramid; we have unawares taken a more 
general vieV, bj^t it has .not led us out, of the 
way. Returning to the most numerous class 
of society, it is apparent that in the particular 
point of which we* have been conversing, their 
condition is greatly worsened : they remain 
liable tb the same indigenous diseases as their 
forefathers, and arc exposed moreover to all 
which havp been imported. Nor will the esti- 
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mate of their conditioip be improved^upon farther 
inquiry. They are worse fed than when they 
were hunters, fishers, and herdsmen ; their 
clothing and habitations are little better, and, in 
comparison with those of the higher classes, 
immeasurably worse. Except in the immediate 
vicinity of the collieries, they sulfer*more from 
cold than when the woods and turbaries were 
open. . They are less religious than in the days 
of the Romish faith ; and if we consider them in 
relation to their.imiftediate superiors, we shall 
find reason to confess, that the independence 
which has been gained since the total decay of 
the feudal ^stem, has been dearly purchased 
by the loss of kindjy feelings and ennobling 
attachments. They g.re less contented, and in 
no respect more happy. ...That look implies 
hesitation of judgement, and an unwillingness to 
be convinced. Consider the point; go to your 
books and your thoughts; and when next we 
meet, you will feel little inclir^atiorf to dispute 
the irrefragable statement. 
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FEUDAL SLAVERY.— GROWTH OF PAUPERISM. 

* 

The last conversation had left a weight upon 
me, which was^ not lessened when contem- 
plated the question in solitude.* I called to 
mind the melancholy view which Young has 
taken of the world in his unhappy, poem : 

A part how small of the terraqueous globe 
Is tenanted by man I the rest a waste, 

Rocks, deserts, frozen seas^ and burning sands, 

Wild haunts of monsters, poisons, stings and death. 
Such is earth’s melancholy map ! But, far 
More sad, this earth is a true map of man. 

Sad as this representation is, I could not but 
acknowledge" tifliat the moral and intellectual 
view is not more consolatory than the poet felt 
it to be ; and it was a less sorrowful considera- 
tion to think how large a portion of the habit- 
able ea^th is possessed by savages, or by nations 
whom inhuman deifpotisms and monstrous su- 
perstitions have degraded in some respects 
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below the savage state, than to obseiVe how 
small a part of what is' called the civilized world 
is truly civilized ; and in the ^most civilized 
parts to how small a portion of the inhabitants 
the real blessings of civilization ate confined. 
In this mood how heartily should I have ac- 
corded with Owen of Lanark, if I eould have 
agreed with that happiest and most beneficent 
and most practical of all ehthusiasts, as well 
concerning the remedy as the disease ! 

• • 

i 

Well, Montfesinos, said the Spirit, when he 
visited me next, have you recollected or found 
any solid arguments for maintaining that the 
labouring classes, who form the great bulk of 
the population, are in a happier condition, phy- 
sical, moral, or intellectual, in these times, than 
they were in mine ? 

MONTESrHOS. * 

Perhaps, Sir Thomas, their condition was, 
better precisely during your age, than it ever 
has been either before or sin^e. The feudal 
system had well nigh lost all its inhuman parts, 
and the worse inhumanity of the commercial 
system had not yet shown itself. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. t 

It was, indeed, a mosf imj)ortant age in 
English history, and till the Reformation so 
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fearfully disturbed it, in many respects a happy 
and an enviable one. But the process was then 
beginning, which is not yet completed. As the 
feudal system relaxed and tended to dissolution, 
the condition of the multitude was changed. 
Let "us trace it from earlier times! In what 
state do y»u suppose the people of this island 
to tave been, when they were invaded by the 
Romans ? * 

MONTESINOS. 

Something worse thaq, the Greeks of the 
Homeric age : something better than the Sand- 
wich or Tonga islanders when they were visited 
by Captain Cook. Inferior to the former in 
arts, in polity, and, above all, in their domestic 
institutions: superior to the latter as having 
the use of cattle and being under a superstition 
in which, amid many abominations, some patri- 
archal truths were ^preserved. Less fortunate 
in physical circumstances than either, because 
of the climate. 

*^S1R THOMAS MORE. 

A viler state of morals than their polyandrian 
system must have produced, can scarcely be 
imagined; and the ferocity of their manners, 
little ns is otherwise known of them, is suffi- 
ciently shown by their scythdd war-chariots, 
and the fact that* in the open country the path 
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from one town to another was by a covered- 

I 

way.* But in what cbndition were the labour- 
ing classes ? ^ 

MONTESINOS. 

In slavery, I suppose. When the Romans 
first attacked the island, it was believed at 
Rome, that slaves were the only booty which 
Britain could afford ; and slaves, no doubt, 
must have been the staple commodity for which 
its ports were visited. Different tribes had at 
different times established themselves herb by 
conquest, and* w'herever settlements are thus 
made, slavery is the natural consequence. It 
was a part of ithe Roman economy ; and when 


* Tl is to Sir Richard Hoarc that we are indebted for this 
curious fact. In the course of those researches^ which he has 
pursued so zealously and successfully, with the aid of that re- 
markable person, Mr. Cunnington, he ascertained the existence 
of covercjd-ways or lines of communication from one British 
town to another. Their formation is totally different from that 
of the ramparts constructed for boundari^, aud^evidcntly has 
not been raised for bai-riers of defence \ the bank being of an 
equal height on each side, and the area of the ditch broader in 
proportion and flatter. The frequent Recurrence of these on 
our downs has opened a wide flcld for reflection and conjec- 
ture ; much time w^as spent in doubt and uncertainty 5 till at 
length their connexion with the British tOTiyis became il^iparent, 
and ascertained mosf cle^ly the origidal cause of their forma- 
tion and destination.'^— Wiltshire, l3. 

I 
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the Saxons carved out th^ir kingdoms with the 
sword, the slaves, and their masters too, if any 
, survived, became the property of the new lords 
of the land,* like the cattle who pastured upon 
it. It is no*t likely even that the Saxons should 
have brought artificers of any kind with them, 
smiths perhaps alone excepted. Trades of every 
description f must have been practised by the 


* Canciani supposes that the Liberi Barones were the old 
/Veemen of the barbsyous nations^ wlio thus distinguished them- 
selves from those who were newly incorporated or manumitted, 
and this he thinks is the origin of nobility ; for the Adelings 
were of princely blood. It was the policy of the Lombards { 
ill particular, to augment their numbers by taking in slaves and 
making them free. — Frtrf. ad Bar^, Leges. Ant. xii. 

t Fuller observes, that, though there is no mention of trades- 
men in the Roll of Battle Abbey, such persons nevertheless 
came over with the Normans. **For,*’ he says, ^*^soon would 
the head of the best Mounsieur ake without a capper ; " hands 
be tanned without a glover*^ feet be foundred without a tanner, 
.currier, shoemaker j whole body be starved, cold, without 
«veaver, fuller • tailor^ hungry, without baker, brewer, cook ; 
harbourless without ^mason, smith and carpenter. Say not, it 
was beneath the French gallantry to stoop to such mean em- 
ployments, who found all these trades here amongst the English 
their vassals. For besides that nothing is base which is honest, 
and necessary for human society, such as are acquainted with 
the Freneh, both ancient and modern, linicall humour, know 
they account our tailors, "butchers, shoemakers, coUers, cooks, 

t t F«nl. Piac. Ub. i. cap. 13. 

VOL. T. F 
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slaves whom they found. The same sort o!* trans- 
fer ensued upon the Norman conquest. After 
that event, there could have been no fresh supply 
of domestic slaves, unless they were imported 
from Ireland, as well as carried thitHer for sale. 
That trade did not continue long. Emancipa- 
tion was promoted by the clergy, add slavery 
was exchanged for vassalage, which in like 
manner gradually disappeared as the condition 
of the people inoproved. 

StB TllOMAS MOREj 

m 

You are hurrying too fast to that conclusion. 
Hitherto more has been lost than gained in 
morals by thd transition; and you will not main- 
tain that any thing which is morally injurious. 


slovens^ compared to the exactness of their fancy and palate ; 
so that certainly such trades came over with them. 

But hear vrhat our great antiquary'*^ saitb herein. In that 
most authenticall register. Doomsday book in the Exchequer, ^ 
ye shall have Coens, Aurifaber, Pictor, Pistor, Accipitrarius, 
Camerarius, Venator, Piscator, Medicus^* Cook, Goldsmith, 
Painter, Baker, Falconer, Chamberlain, Huntsman, Fisher, 
Leach, Marshall, Porter, and others, which then held land in 
capite, and without doubt left these names to their posterity ; 
albeit haply they are not mentioned in those tables of Battle 
Abbey, of such as came in at the conquest.** — Churc^b History, 
17L f 


* Camden’s Remains, p. 234. 
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ban be politically advantageous. Vassalage 1 
know is a word which bears no favourable ac- 
ceptation in this liberal age ; and slavery is in 
worse repute. But we must remember that 
slavery implies a very different state in different 
ages of the world, and in different stages of 
society. 

• ^fONTESlNOS. 

In many parts of the east, and of the Mahom- 
medan world, as in the patriarchal times, it is 
scarcely an evil. Among^savaggs it is as little 
so. In a luxurious state more vices are- called 
into action, the condition of the slave depends 
more upon the temper of the owner,' and the 
evil then predominates. But slavery is nowhere 
so bad as in commercial colonies, where the 
desire of gain hardens the heart : the basest 
appetites haye free scope there ; and the worst 
passions are under little restraint from law, less 
from religion, and none from public opinion. 
,ani thomAs more. 

You have omitted in this enumeration, that 
kind of slavery which existed in England. 

MONTESINOS. 

The slavery of the feudal ages may perhaps 
be classed midv^ayJbetween the best description 
of that state And .the worst. I suppose it to 
have been less humane than it generally is in 

F 2 * 
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.Turkey, less severe^ than it generally* was in 
Rome and Greece. In too many respects the 
slaves were at the mercy of theif lords. They 
might be put in irons and punished with stripes ; 
they were sometimes branded; and there is 
proof that it has been the custom to yoke them 
in teams like cattle. 

SIK THOMAS MOH£. '*■ 

Are you then, Montesinos, so much the dupe 
of words as to account among their grievances 
a mere practice jof convenience ? 

MONTj;SlNOS. 

The reproof was merited. But I was about 
to say, that ‘there is no reason to think their 
freatment was generally rigorous. We do not 
hear of any such ofhge among them as that of 
the Roman Lorarii, whose office appears by the 
dramatists to have been no sinecure. And it is 
certain that they possessed in the laws, in the 
religion, and probably in the manners of the- 
country, a greater degree of iprotection than 
existed to alleviate the lot of the Grecian and 
Roman slaves. 

SIK TJHOMAS MOKE. 

The practical difference between the condi- 
tion of the feudal slave,* jynd v>f the lafiouring 

* The Villmi were nof slaves^ bht copyholders, who paid 
rent in labour cliiefly, as appears from Domesdajr Book, where 
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husbandmail, who succeeded to the business of 
his station, was mainly this, that the former had 
neither the fe&ling nor the insecurity of inde- 
pendence. ^He served one .master as long as he 
lived ; and being at all times sure of the same 
sufficient subsistence, if he belonged to the 
estate like the cattle, and was accounted with 
them as part of the live stock, he resembled 
them also in the exemption which he enjoyed 
from all cares concerning his own maintenance 
and that of his Taniily. The ffeudal slaves, in- 
deed, were subiect to none of those vicissitudes 
which brouglu so many of the proudest and 
most powci ful barons to a disastrous end. They 
had nothing to lose, and* they had liberty to 
liope for ; frequently as the reward of their own 
faithful services, and not seldom from the piety 
or kindness of their lords. This was a steady 
hop depending so liftle upon contingency, that 
'it excited np disquietude or restlessness. They 
were therefore ih generaf satisfied with the lot 
to which they were bom, as the Greenlander is 
with his climate, the Bedouin with his deserts, 
and the Hottentot and the Calmuck with their 


the slaves {sem) are nearly as numerous. There was an inter- 
mediate grade called CotCarii. Adam Smith describes Cottars 
as existing in Scotland in his time. * 
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filthy and odious cui^toms; and[ going on in 
their regular and unvari^ course of duty, gene- 
ration after generation, they were content. 

MONTESINOS. » 

“ Fish, Fish, are you in your duty?” said 
the young lady in the Arabian Tales, who came 
out of the kitchen wall, clad in floytTered satin 
and with a rod in her hand. ^The Fi^‘Mted«up 
their h?ads and replied;' “ Yes/'^fliSfe;^ if 
reckon, we reckon ; if you pay yoi^f debits^ we 
pay ours; if .you ffy, we ovefcomei and are 
content.” The Fish who were thus content and 
in their duty, had been gutted, and were in the 
frying-pan. ,*I do not seek, however, to escape 
from the force of your argument, by catching 
at the words. On the- other hand, I am sure it 
is not your intention to represent slavery other- 
wise than as an evil, under any modification. 

SIR THOMAS *MOR£. 

That which is a great evil in itself, becomes 
relatively a good, wheh it prevents or removes 
a greater evil ; for instance, loss of a limb when 
life is preserved, by the sacrifice ; or the acute 
pain of a remedy by which a chronic disease is 
cured. Such was slavery in its origin ; a com- 
mutation for death, gladly^ctfepted as mercy 
under the arm of a. conqueror* in battle, or as 
the mitigation of a judicial sentence. . if 
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immediately to nefarious, abuses ; and the ear- 
liest records which tell us of its existence, show 
us also that men were kidnapped for sale. With 
the principles of Christianity,.. the principles 
of religious philosophy, . .the only true policy, . . 
to which mankind must come at last, by which 
alone all the remediable ills of humanity are to 
be»remedied, and ^for which you are taught to 
pray when you entreat that your Father’s king- 
dom may come, . .with those principles slavery 
is inconsistent,*and therefolre net to be tolerated, 
even in speculation. 

** MONTKSINOS. 

Yet its fitness, as a commutafion for other 
punishments, is admitted*by Michaelis, (though 
he decides against it,) to be one of the most 
difficult questions connected with the e^^isting 
state of society. And in the age of the Revo- 
lution, one of the sturdiest Scotch republicans 
proposed the re-establishment of slavery, as the 
best or only means for Correcting, the vices and 
removing the miseries of the poor. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The proposal of such a remedy must be ad- 
mitted as full proof of the malignity of the 
disease. And* in, further excuse of Andrew 
Fletcher, it should be remembered, that he 
belonged, to a country where many of the 
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feudal virtues (aswejl as most of* the feudal 
vices) were at that time in full vigour. But 
let us return to our historical view of the sub- 
ject. In feudal servitude there was no motive 
for cruelty, scarcely any for oppression. There 
were no needy slave-owners, as there are in 
commercial colonies; and though slaves might 
sometimes suffer from a wicked, or even a pas- 
sionate master, there is no reason to believe 
that they were habitually overtasked, or sub- 
jected to systematical! treatment; for that in- 
deed can only arise from avarice, and avarice 
is not the vice of feudal times. Still, howevef, 
slavery is intolerable upon Christian principles; 
and to the influence* of those ]>rinciples it 
yielded here in England. It had ceased, so as 
even to be forgotten in my youth; and villenage 
was advancing fast towards its natural extinc- 
tion. The courts decided that a tenant having 
a lease, could not be a villein during its term, 
for if his labour were at the commiyid of another, 
how could he undertake to pay rent? Landhold- 
ers had thus to chuse between rent and villenage, 
and scarcely wanted the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold at Ardres to show them which they stood 
most in need of. And as villgiage disappeared, 
fr^ labourers of various descripticms multiplied; 
of whom the more industrious and fortunate 
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rose in society, and became tradesmen and 
merchants; the unlucky and the reprobate 
became vagabonds, 

MONTESINOS. 

The latter class appears to have been far more 
numerous in your age than in mine. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Waiving for the present the question whether 
they really were so, they appear to have been 
so partly in consequence of the-desperate wars 
between the houses of York, and Lancaster, 
partly because of the great change in society 
which succeeded to that contest. During those 
wars, both parties exerted themselves to bring 
into the field all the fOFce they could muster. 
Villeins in .great numbei;s were then emanci- 
pated, when they were embodied in arms; and 
great numbers emancipated themselves, flying 
to London and othen cities for protection from 
• the immediate evils of war, or taking advantage 
of the frequent. changes* of property, and the 
precarious tenure by which it was held, to ex- 
change their own servile condition for a station 
of freedom with all its hopes and chances. This 
took place to a great extent, and the probabili- 
ties of luccess werq greatly in their favour; , for 
whatever mayohave been practised in earlier 
and ruder, times, in that age they certainly 
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were not branded like cattle, according to the 
usage of your sugar islands. 

MONTESINOS. » 

A planter,* who, notwithstanding this curious 
, specimen of his taste and sensibility* was a man 
of humane studies and humane feelings, de- 
scribes the refined and elegant manner in which 
the operation is performed, by way of mitigating 
the indignation which such an usage ought to 
excite. He assures us that the stamp is not a 
branding iron, but ‘a silver instrument; and 
that it is heated not in the fire, but over the 
flame of spirits of wine. 

• SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Excellent planter I worthy to have been 
flogged at a gilt whirling-post with a scourge 
of gold thread ! . .The practice of marking slaves 
had fallen into disuse; probably it was only 
used at first with captives, or with those who 
were newly-purchased from a distant* country, 
never with those born upon the soil. * And there 
was no means of raising a hue and cry after a 
runaway slave so effectually as is done by 
your colonial gazettes, . .the* only productions 
of the British colonial press ! 

MONTESINIJS. 

Include, 1 pray you, in the former part of 


* Bryan Edwards. 
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your censuro, the journals of the United States, 

. . .thfe land of democracy and equal rights. 

«IR THOMAS MORE. 

How much more honourable was the ten- 
dency of our laws, and of national feeling in 
those days, which you perhaps as well as your 
trans-Atlafitic brethren have been accustomed 
to think barbarous, when compared with this 
your own age of reason and liberality! The 
master who killed his slave was as liable to 
punishment as if he had killed a freeman. In- 
stead of impeding enfr^inchisement, the laws, 
as well as the public feeling, encouraged it. If 
a villein who had fled from his lord remained 
a year and a day unclaimed upon the King’s 
demesne lands, or in any privileged town, he 
became free. All doubtful cases were decided 
in favorem Ubertatis. Even the established 
maxim in. law, partus scquitur ventrem, was set 
aside in favour of liberty ; the child of a neif 
was free it the •father were a freeman, or if it 
were illegitimate, in which case it was settled 
that the free condition of the father should 
always be presumed. ’ * 

MONTESINOS. 

Suc& a principle, must surely have tended to 
increase the illegitimate population. 

. SIR THOMAS MORE. 

That inference is drawn from tha morals of 
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your own age, and the pernicious effect of your 
poor laws as they are now thoroughly under- 
stood, and deliberately acted upon by a race 
who are thinking always of their imaginary 
rights, and never of their duties. You forget 
the eflScacy of ecclesiastical discipline; and 
that the old Church was more vigilant and 
therefore more efficient than that which rose 
upon its juins. And you suppose that personal 
liberty was more valued by persons in a state 
of servitude, than whs actually the case. For 
if in earlier ages emancipation was an act of 
piety and benevolence, afterwards when the 
great crisis df society came on, it proceeded 
more frequently from avarice than from any 
worthier motive; an(J the slave who was set 
free, sometimes found himself much in the 
situation of a household dog that is turned into 
the streets. 

MONTESINOS. 

Are you alluding to the progress of mclosures, 
which from the accession of the Tudors to the 
age of the Stuarts* were complained of as the 
great anti cfying evil of the tinges? 

* The evil is thus noticed by a writer pf James tke First’s 
reign^ who is less known than he des&rves to be for his oddity 
and his merit: This island of ours,«withm these late days^ 
hath bred a great number of these ^eld-briars, which unna- 
turally turn tl^eir mother into barrenness. Oppressors, In- 
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• SIR THOMAS MORE. 

That process originated as soon as rents 
began to be of more importance than personal 

closers^ DepopiAators^ Deportators^ Depravators, that turn the 
land to ruin for a private benefit; and work out a particular 
gain from a public and general loss. 

Again, said I, where is it ? I will speak boldfy, I never 
knev/ great man grow greater by his depopulations, and 1 hope 
no man will say, he hath grown better by them. Corn-fields 
are turned to sheep-walks ; once-inhabitcd towns feedc oxen ; 
and Churches arc made shepherds cqtl^^ges ; and yet the doers 
of all this never the richer. They keep less hospitality, for a 
few rooms in London serve theirHurns j they extort sorer rents, 
and yet they have never the more money. 

It cannot bee denyed but the main end these courses 
was profit, and enhansing their estates, and lo ! in this very end 
God crosseth them. Speak what you will of their pride, of 
f uming the alms they should gi^c to the poor into feasts for 
the rich, of their infrugal courses : I say confidently, htc digitus 
Dei, here is the very hand of God striking them. Man, though 
he hath authority, will not. look to these Jidd-bryars, but let 
them waste and forage, and play the Abimelechs; but God will, 
liut if wee doi^ not lookc to it, let me say to you, as Jotham to 
the Shechemites of that aspiring bramble, Judg. 9. If fire come 
not otit of Shechem to devour Abimdcch; fire will come from 
Almnekch to devour Shechem, If you undoe not the oppres- 
sions of the field-bryars, their oppressions will undoe us all.”— 
A darner s Divine Hcrball, p, 128. 

1635. «Tbe Lord Keeper Coventry says in his Charge to the 
Judges, I do require yoA, that you make a strict inquiry after 
depopulations and ificlosures ; a crime of a crying nature, that 
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services, and money, more convenient to the 
landlords than payments in kind. 

MONTESINOS. 

And this I suppose began to be the case un- 
der Edward III. The splendour of his court, 
and the foreign wars in which he was engaged, 
must have made money more necessary to the 
knights and nobles than it had ever been before, 
except during the Crusades. 

barreth God of hh ^boiimir^ and the King of his subjects. 
Churches and Hou*ses go down together. His Majesty knoweth 
and taketh notice, that according to former directions given to 
you in this place, you have given it in charge to the grand In- 
c]|uests to inquire, but to little effect : and without doubt the 
Freeholders of England do hate and detest them. Depopula- 
tion is an oppression of a high nature, and commonly done by 
the greatest persons, that keep the juries under and in awe j 
and this is the cause there arc no more pi*esented aivl brought 
in question. But howsoever your charge and inquiry touching 
this point hath not taken effect wdV-thy his Majesty’s care and 
your pains, yet his Majesty willeth that you do not ccase» but. 
inquire on still. For it is his . resolution, ^gainsf all opposition, 
to make all ’men see that he hath a care of this overspreading 
evil, and of the means of his people, to have Churches arid 
Towns demolished, and his people falen up like bread, to 
satisfy the greedy desires of a few, who do waste as profusely 
as they do gather together unconscionably, and bring unto their 
posterity that woe which is pronounced tp those that*lay house 
to house and field to field, to dwell ^one in the midst of the 
earth.*' — Rushwortk, ii. 295 . • 
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The wars of York and Lancaster retarded 
the process ; but immediately after the termina- 
tion of that fierce struggle, it was accelerated 
by .the rapid grqwth of commerce, and by the 
great influx of wealth from the new found world. 
Under a settled and strong and vigilant govern- 
ment, men became of less value as vassals and 
retainers, because the boldest barons no longer 
dared contemplate the possibility of trying 
their strength against the tro\»n, or attempting 
to disturb the succes^on. Four-legge.d ani- 
mals therefore were wanted for slaughter more 
than two-legged ones: and moreover, sheep* 
could be shorn, . .whereas the art of fleecing the 
tenantry was in its infancy, and could not 
always be practised with the same certain suc- 
cess. A trading spirit thus gradually super- 
seded the rude but kindlier principle of the 
feudal system ; profit and loss became the rule 
of conduct; in , came calculation, and out went 
feeling. 

* ** If the King's hoiiour, as some men say^ standeth in the 
great multitude of people, then these grasicrs, inclosers, and 
rent-rearers are hinderers of the King's honour. For where as 
have been a great many householders and inhabitants, there is 

now but a shepherd and^his dog,*’ — Latimer, 
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MONTESINOS. 

' * • 

I remember your description* (for indeed 
who can forget it?) how sheep, m«#re destructive 

* Oves vestra:, quct tam mites esse^ tamque ex\guo solent^aK, 
nunc {uti fertur) tam edaces atque indomitiE esse cmperuntj ut 
homines devorent ipsos, agros, domos, oppida •oastent ac depopu- 
lentur, Nanpe quibmcunque regni partibus nascitur lana tenuhr, 
atque ideo pretioswr^ ibi nobiles et generosiy atque adeo Abhates 
aliquot sandi viri, non his contcnti reditibus fructibusque annuiiSy 
qui majoribus suis solehant ex pmdits crcscercy nec habentes satis, 
quod otios^ ac laut^ viventes^ nihil in publicum prosint, nisi etiam 
obsint, aroo nihil reiinquunt, omnia claudtint pascuis, demoliuntur 
domos, diruunt oppida, templo d^tntamt stahulandis ovibus relkto, 
Et tanquam parum soli perderent apud vos ferarum saltus ac 7wa- 
ria, iUi boni viri kdbitationes omncs, et qiticquid usquam est culti, 
t\htunt in solitudinem, Ergo^ut urns hclluo inexplelnlis ac dir a 
pestis patrice, contimiatis agiis, aliquot millia jugcrum uno cir- 
cundet septOy ejiduntur colon f quidam; suis etiam aut circmn- 
scripti fraudcy aut vi oppressi exuuntur, aut fatigati injuriis adk 
guniur ad •cenditionem. Itaque quoquo pacto emigrant miseri, 
riri, mulieres, mariti, uxores, orbi, xiduoc, parentes cwn parvis 
liberis, et numcrosd magis qudm divite familid, ut multis opus 
habct manibus res rmiica; emigrant, inqvam, e noti^ atque qfisuetis 
larihus, nec inveniant quo se recipiant; sip^kctilem omncm kaud 
magno vendibilem, etiam si manerc possit emptorem, quum extrudi 
necesse esi, minvmo venundant : id quumbrevi errando insumpsercnty 
quid rcsiat a Hud denique, quam uti furentuTy et pendeant Juste 
scilicet, aut vagentur atque mendicentf quanquam turn quoque 
veliit errones conjiciuntur in carcercmy quod otiosi ob&mbulenty 
quorum operam nemo est qui conducat, yuum illi cupidmime qfe- 
rant. Nam rustkm rei cui assueveru^t, nihil est quod agatur, 
ubi nihil Utopia, I. i. pp. 63-*5. Ed. 1^29. 
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than the Dtagon of Wavtley in those days, 
b^gan to devour men and fields and houses. 
The same pro'ibess is at this day going on in 
the Highlands, though ui\der different circum- 
stances ; some which palliate the evil, and some 
which aggravate the injustice. 

SIR THOMAS MORK. 

The real nature, of the evil was misunder- 
stood by my contemporaries, and for some 
generations afterward. A decrease of popu- 
lation was the hffect cpmplaiifed. of; whereas 
the greater grievance,, was that a different and 
worse population was produced. 

MONTISIMOS. 

I comprehend you. The same effect followed 
which has been caused in these days by the 
extinction of small farms. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The same in kind, but greater in degree; or 
at least if not greater, or so general in extent, 
it was more directly felt. When that ruinous 
fashion prevailed in your age, there were many 
resources for the class of people who were thus 
thrown out of their natural and proper place in 
the social system. Your fleets and armies at 
that time required as many hands as could be 
supplied; and Women and children were con- 
sumed with proportionate rapidity by . your 

VOL. 1. o • 
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manufactures. Mor^over^here was the whole- 
some drain of emigration open; 

facta cst hmiensi copia mundi. 

But under the Tudors there existed no such 
means for disposing of the ejected population ; 
and except the few who could obtain places as 
domestic servants, or employment as labourers 
and handicraftsmen, (classes, it must be remem- 
bered, for all which the employ was diminished 
by the very.ejectnient in question,) they who 
were turned adrift soon found themselves house- 
less and hopeless, and were reduced to prey 
upon that so'ciety which had so unwisely as well 
as inhumanly discarded them. 

MOMTESINOS. 

Thus it is that men collectively as well as 
individually create for themselves so large a 
part of the evils they endure. 

SIR THOMAS MOKE. 

Enforce upon your contemporaries that truth 
which is as important in politics as in ethics, 

, and you will not have lived in vain! Scatter 
that seed upon the waters, and doubt not of 
the harvest! Vindicate dways the system of 
nature, . .in other and soun4er*words, tlie ways 
of God, . .while you point put with all faithful- 
ness. 
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' . , ♦ what ills 

Remediable and yet unremedied 
A£9ict nuui’s wretched race, 

and the approbation of your own heart will be 
sufficient reward on earth. 

MOKTTESINOS. 

The will has not been wanting. 

* SIR THOMAS MORE. 

'There are cases in which the will carries with 
it the power: and this is of them. No man was 
ever yet deeply convinced of *any momentous 
truth, without feeling itf himself the ^cfwer as 
well as the desire of communicating it. 

MONTESINOS. 

True, Sir Thomas : but the perilous abuse of 
that feeling by enthusiasts and fanatics leads 
to an error in the opposite extreme. We sacri- 
fice too much to prudence ; and, in fear of in- 
curring the danger dr the reproach of enthu- 
siasm, too qften we stifle the holiest impulses 
of the understanding and the heart. 

, Our doubts are traitors. 

And make us lose'the good we .oft might win, 

By fe^ng to attempt. 

. . . But, I pray you, resume your discourse. The 
monasteries werb probably he chief palliatives 
of this great evil while they existed. 

(i 2 
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SIK THpMAS^MOttE. • 

Their power of palliating it was not great, 
for the expenditure of those 'festablishments 
kept a just pace with their revenues. They 
accumulated no treasures, and never were any 
incomes more beneficially* employed. The 
great abbies vied with each other in architec- 
tural magnificence, in this more especially# but 
likewise in every branch of liberal expenditure, 
giving employment to great numbers, which 
was better than giVing unearned food. They 
provided, as it became them, for the old and 
helpless also. That they prevented the neces- 
sity of raising rates for the poor, by the copious 
alms which they distributed, and by indiscrimi- 
nately feeding the indigent, has been inferred, 
because those rates became necessary imme- 
diately after the suppression of the religious 
houses. B ut this is one of 'those hasty inferences 
which have no other foundation than a mere 
coincidence of time in the supposed cause and 
effect. 


* Assi conio cl estomago lo que digicre, no lo qincre para soh 
e/, sino para rtparllh por todos los f/iivmbros, deda aMcrte los itfb- 
hasterios ricos de Jngalaierra, y Almania, y otras^Frovindas^ 
ttm tdomagm de la republica; que fie ltd manera faeron padero* 
iimnmi ^ hkn a infinkas pemorlbs. — Yepes^ Cor. Gen 
S. t. iii. p. 41. 
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MQNTESrSOS. 

...For-whicli^you have furnished a proverbial 
illustration in your excellent story of Tenterden 
Steeple, aijd Goodwin Sands. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

That illustration would have been buried in 
the dust, if it had not beeta repeated by Hugh 
LsTtimcr at St. Paul’s Cross. It was the only 
thing in my writings by which he profited. If 
he had learnt more from them, he might have 
died in his bed, with less satisfaction to himself, 
and less honour from posterity. We Went dif- 
ferent ways, but we came to the same end, and 
met where we had little expectation of meeting. 
I must do him the justici^ to say, that when he 
forwarded the work of destruction, it was with 
the hope and intention of employing the mate- 
rials in a better edifice ; and that no man opposed 
the sacrilegious temper of the age more bravely. 
The monasteries, in the dissolution of which he 
rejoiced as much as he regretted the infamous 
disposal of their spoils, delayed the growth of 
pauperism, by the corrodies with which they 
were charged ; the effect of these reservations 
on th^ part of the founders and benefactors 
being, that a comfortable and respectable sup- 
port was provided for those who grew old in 
the service of their respective families; and 
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there existed no great family, and' perhaps no 
wealthy one, which had not entitled itself thus 
to dispose of some of its age(^ dependents. 
And the extent of the depopulating system was 
limited while those houses endured ; because, 
though some of the great abbots were not less 
rapacious than the lay lords, and more criminal, 
the heads in general could not be led, like 'the 
nobles, into a prodigal expenditure, the burthen 
of which fell always upon the tenants ; and rents 
in kind were, to ‘them more convenient than in 
money, their whole economy being founded 
upon that system, and adapted to it. 

. MOVTESINOS. 

Both facts and 'Arguments were indeed 
strongly on your side •when you wrote against 
the Supplication of Beggars : but the form in 
which you embodied them gave the adversary 
an advantage, for it was co’nnected with one of 
the greatest abuses and absurdities of the 
Romish Church. ' 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Montesinos, I allow you tg call it an abuse ; 
but if you think any of the abuses of that church 
were in their origin so unreasonable, as to 
deserve the appellation of abeurdities, you must 
have studied its history with lesh consideration 
imd e equitable spirit than I have given 
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you credit for. Both Master Fish and I had 
each our prejudices tyid errors. We were both 
sincere : Master Fish would undoubtedly have 
gone to the stake in defence of his opinions, as 
cheerfully as I laid down my neck upon the 
block; like his namesake in the tale which you 
have quoted, he too when in Nix’s frying-pan, 
would have said that he was in his duty, and con- 
tent. But withal he cannot be called an honest 
man, unless in that sort of liberal signification 
by which, in tHese days, good Words are so de- 
torted from their original and genuine meaning as - 
to express precisely the reverse of what was for- 
merly intended by them. More gross ejiagger- 
ations, and more rascally ’mis-statements could 
hardly be made by one of your own thorough- 
paced revolutionists, than those upon which the 
whole argument of Iris Supplication is built. 

MdNTEStNOS. 

If he had fallen into your hands, you would 
have made a stdck-fish of him. 

/SIR THOMAS MOKE. 

Perhaps so. I had not then leanit, that lay- 
ing men by the heels is not the best way of 
curing jthera of an error in the head. But the 
King protected’ him. Henry had too much 
sagacity not to perceive the consequences which 
such a book was likely to produce, and he said 
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a4’ter perusing it, “ If^a man should' pull down 
an old stone wall, and begin at the bottom, the 
upper part thereof might chanc6 to fall upon 
hi's head." But he saw also that it tended to 
serve his immediate purpose. 

MONTESINOS. 

1 marvel that good old John, Fox, upright, 
downright man as he was, should have inserted 
in his Acts and Monuments a libel like this, 
which, contains rto arguments except such as 
were adapted to ‘ignorance, cupidity, and 
, malice. < 

, SIU THOMAS MOKE. 

Old John Fox ought to have known that,’ 
however advantageous the dissolution of the 
monastic houses might be to the views of the 
Reformers, it was every way injurious to the la- 
bouring classes. As far as they were concerned, 
the transfer of property was always to worse 
hands. The tenantry were deprived of their best 
^landlords, artificers of their best employers, 

^ Thti raising of rents is tliu« complained of by the excellent 
old Hishop Latimer in his homely and lively irumiier. 1 
doubt most rich men have too much^ for without too much we 
can get nothing. As, for example^ the physician, — ifi the poor 
matt be diseased^ lie can have no help without too much f and 
of the lawyer the poor man can get no coulsei, expedition^ nor 
help ill bib matter, except be give biiia too muck At jmerchanls* 
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the poor aiid miserable of their best and surest 
friends. There would have been no insurrections 
in behalf of Ih^fe old religion, if the zeal of the pea- 
santry had not been inflamed by a sore feeling of 
the injury which they suffered in the change. A 
great increase of the vagabond population was 
the direct and immediate consequence. They 
who were ejected from their tenements, or 
deprived of their accustomed employment, were 
turned loose upon society; and the ^eater 
number, of coilrse and of necessity, ran wild. 

MONTKSINOS. 

Wild, indeed ! The *old chroniclers give a 

Imiids 110 kind of wnrc can be liiul, except we give for it too 
fifuck. You landlords, yon rent-raisers — I may say you step 
lords, you unnatural lords, you hkvc for your possessions yearly 
too much ! For that here bcfVire went for 20 or 60 pound by 
year, which is an honest portion to be had gratis in one lord- 
ship, of another man’s swj?.at and labour, now is let for 50 or 
100 pound by year. Of this too much cometh this monstrous 
and portentous dearth made by man, notwithstanding God doth 
send us plentifully the fruits of the earth, mercifully, contrary 
unto our deserts. Notwithstanding, too vntvk which these rich 
men have causetb such dearth, that poor men which live of their 
labour cannot with the sweat of their face have a living, all 
kind of victuals is so dear 3 pigs, geese, capons, chickens, eggs, 
&c. these things, with others, are so unreasonably enhanneed, 
Ambl think verily that if it thus continue, w'e shall at length 
be constrained to |^y fiy a pig a pound/’ 

* See Harrison’s Description of England, where they are 
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dreadful picture of tbeir numbers and of their 
wickedness, which called forth ^d deserved 
the utmost severity of the law. t'hey lived like 
savages in the woods and wastes, committing 
the most atrocious actions, stealing children, 
and burning, breaking, or otherwise disfiguring 
their limbs for the purpose of exciting compas- 
sion, and obtaining alms by this most flagitious 
of all imaginable crimes. Surely we have 
nothiiif so bad as this. 

. SIR THOMAS MORE.* 

The crime of stealing children for such pur- 
poses is rendered exceedingly difficult by the 
epe and rapidity with which a hue and cry can 
now be raised throughout the land, and the eager- 
ness and detestation with which the criminal 
would be pursued ; still, however, it is some- 
times practised. In other respects the profes- 
sional beggars of the nineteenth century are not 
a whit better than their predecessors of the 
sixteenth : and your gipsies and travelling pot- 
ters, who, gipsy-like, pitch their tents upon 
the common, or by the way side, retain with as 
much fidelity the manners and morals of the 

deicribed as “ chiefly keeping the cUkmpaine soils in siinfmer 
to amd the scorching heat, and the nroadlonSl grounds in winter 
to esthew the blustering winds." , « 
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old v^inabozlds, as they dp. the epnl, or pedlar’s 
French, which this class of people are said to 
have * invented in the s^e whereof we are now 
speaking. 

MONTESIKOS. 

But the number of our vagabonds has greatly 
diminished. In your Henry's reign it is affirmed 
that no fewer than 72,000 f criminals were 

* In counterfeiting the Egyptian rogues they have devised 
a language among athemselves^ ivhieh they name canting, but 
others Pedlar’s French, a speech compact thirty years since of 
English and a great number of wJd words of their own devising, 
without all order or reason ; and yet such is it as none but 
themselves are able to understand. The first deviser thereof 
was hanged by the neck, a just reward no doubt for his deserts^ 
and a common end to all of that profession .** — Harrison in 
Holinshed, vol. i. p. 309. Ed, 1807. 

t There is not one year commonly wherein three hundred 
or four hundred of them are not devoured and eaten up by the 
gallows in one place or other. It appeareth by Cardan (who 
; writeth it upon the report of the Bishop of Lexovia), in the 
geniture of I^ing Ej^ward the Sixth, how Henry the Eighth, 
executing his liiws very severely against such idle persons, I 
mean great thieves, petty thieves and rogues, did hang up three- 
score and twelve thousand of them in his time. He sCemed 
for a while greatly to Have terrified the rest ; but since his 
death the number of them is so increased, yea although we have 
had no vfars, which {u*e a great occasion of their breed, (for it 
is the custom of the more idle sort, having once served, or but 
seen the other side the sea undei* colour of service, to shake 
hand with labour for ever, thinkings it a disgrace for himself to 
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hanged ; you have y<uurseJf desc^ed them as 
strung up by scores upon a gibbet all over the 
country. Even- in the golden days of good 
Queen Bess, the executions were from three to 
four hundred annually. A large allowance must 
be made for the increased humanity of the 
nation, and the humaner temper with which the 
laws are administered : but the new crimes 
which increased wealth and a system of credit 
on one hand, and increased ingenuity, and new 
meatii^ of miscjiief on the part of the depredators 
have produced, must also be taken into the 
account. And the result will show a diminution 
in the nurabeV of those who prey upon society 
either by open war or secret wiles. 

SIR THOfttAS MOKE. 

Add your paupers to the list ; and you will 
then have added to it not less than an eighth of 
your whole population. But looking at the 
depredators alone, perhaps it will be found that 
the evil is at this time more widely extended, 
more intimately connected with the constitution 
of sdciety, like a chronic and organic disease. 


return unto his former trade), that, except some better order 
be taken, or the lavra already made b( better executed, sd6h as 
dwell inuplandish towns and little villa^s f^a)! live but in small 
safety and rest." — Harrison, nt supra, p. S15. Ed. 1807. 
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and therefoM more difficult of cure. Like other 
vermin they are numerous in proportion as they 
find shelter; and for this species of noxious 
beast, large towns and manufacturing districts 
afford bettdr cover than the forest or the waste. 
The fault lies in your institutions, which in the 
time of the Saxons were better adapted to main- 
tain security and order, than they are now. 
No man in those days could prey upon society, 
unless he were at war with it as an outlaw,* 
a proclaimed and open enemy. . Rude as the 
laws were, the purposes of law had not then 
been perverted : it had not been made a craft ; 
it served to deter men from committing 
crimes, or to punish them fur the commission ; 
never to shield notorious^ acknowledged, impu- 
dent guilt from condign punishment. And in 
the fabric of society, imperfect as it was, the 
outline and rudiments of what it ought to be 
were distinctly marked in some main parts, 
where thSy are now well-nigh utterly effaced. 
Every person had his place. There was a sys- 
tem of superintendence every where, citdl as 
well as religious. * They who were bom in vil- 
leuage, were burn to an inheritance of labour, 
but nbt of inevitable depravity and wretched- 
ness. If one»class were regarded in some re- 
spects asjcattle, they were at least taken care 
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of; they were traine^, fed, sheltered and pro-, 
tected ; and there was an eye upon them' when 
they strayed. None were wild, unless they 
ran wild wilfully, and in defiance of coutroul. 
None were beneath the notice of the priest, nor 
placed out of the possible reach of his instruc- 
tion and his care. But how large a part of 
your population are like the dogs at Lisbon and 
Constantinople, unowned, unbroken to any 
useful purpose, subsisting by chance or by prey, 
livin^j^ in filth, tnisdaief and wretchedness ; a 
nuisance to the community while they live, and 
dying miserably at last ! This evil had its be- 
ginning in my days ; it is now approaching fiist 
to its consummation. « 
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DECAY OF THE 'PEtJDAL SYSTEM.— EDWARD VI. 

—ALFRED. 

I HAD retired to my library, as usual, after 
dinner, and while I was wishing tor the a{$pear- 
ance of my ghostly visitor, he became visible. 
Behold me to your wish! said he.» Thank you, 
I replied, for thpse precious words. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Wherefore precious? 

MONTESINOS. 

Because they shpw that spirit who are in 
bliss perceive our thoughts;... that that com- 
munion with the departed for which the heart 
yearns in its moods of intensest feeling, is in 
reality attained when it is desired. 

SIR*^HpMAS MORE. 

You deduce a large inference from scanty 
premises. As, if it were not easy to know 
wi^out .any $uper-hum^ intuition that you 
would w§h* for the arrival of one whose com- 
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panjr you like, at a fime when yaa were ex- 
pecting jt. 

MONTESINOS. 

And is this all ! 

« « i 

SIR THOMAS ^lOttK- 

, All that the words \necessarily imply. For 
the rest, cra/e quod habeas et according to 

the scurvy tale which makes my &iend Erasmus 
a horse-istealer; and fathers Latin rhymes upon 
him. But let' us take up the thread of our 
discourse ; or, as wd used to say in old times, 

“ begin it again and nuind it, for it is neither 
mass nor matins." 

* MONTESINOS. 

* You were saying that the evil of a vagrant 
and brutalized population began in your days,* 
and is approaching to its consummation at this 
time. 

SIR THOMAS more. 

The decay of the feu^l system produced it. » 
When armies were«n^ whger raised upon that 
system, soldiers were disbanded at th^ epd of 
a war, as they a^e now^ t^t is jto say* they 
wel'e turtii^ adril% to^ they coulih • . .to 

* * r ■ 

’ t Hariison say», " it is iiot yet full threescore y^rs since 
tifts trade began $ but bow ik bath prospered since that tim^it is 
my tojudgc, fortbey are noWsupposetb of one sex and another, 
to amount not above 10,000 persons/*--^ ffo&Wied, i. 309. 
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couid fdadfiinpl^jn^t; othemhe 
to 1^, starve^ live upon the alms of ti^ir itoigrli- 
Ijpuri, or prey ypott a wider community in 
a manner more congenial tO" the habits and 
temper of Itheir old vocation. In consequence 
of the gains which were to be obtained by 
inclosures and sheep-farming, families ^ere 
uhboiised and driven loose upon the country. 
These persons, and they who were emancipated 
from villanage, or who had in a more summary 
msmner emancipated thentselves, multiplied in 
poverty and wretchedpess. Lastly, owing to 
the fashion^or large households of retainers, 
great numbers of men were trained up in an 
idle and dissolute way ofjife, liable at any time 
to be cast off when agq or accident invalided 
them, or when the master, of the family died; 
and then if not ashamied to beg, too lewd to 
work, and ready for any kind of mischief. 
Owing to these cp-o ^r ating causes, a huge 
population of odtcasts^l^ produced, numerous 
enough seriously to inj^st society, yet not so 
liirge |is to ^reai^ i^subve|8ion. 

A dertingement m the existing system pro- 
duf^d^hem then], ,they are, ^ constituent pwt of 
t^ s;^»ten!i novr. Withyoti^ey were, as you have 
called tl^ln, outcasts:^wi,th us, to borrovv an 

vor. I. H 
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iUustratioH from foreign institutioas/ they hnye 
l^ome a cast. But during two c^nturie^ the 
evil appears to have decreased. Why was this ? 

Sia THOMAS MORE. 

Because it was perceived to be ah evil, and 
could 'never at any time be mistaken for a 
healthful symptom. And because circumstances 
tended to suspe||i its progress. The habits.of 
these unhappy persons being at first wholly 
predatory, the laws proclaimed a sort of crusade 
against them, and great and inhuman riddance 
was made by the executipner. Foreign service 
opened a drain in the succeeding reigns : -many 
also were drawn off by the spirit of maritime 
adiventure, preferring the high seas to the high 
way, as a safer coursg of plundering. Then 
came an age of civil war, with its large demand 
for human life. Meanwhile as the old arrange- 
ments of society crumbled. and decayed, new 
ones .were formed, The,?incient fabric was re- 
paired in some part# |hd modernized in others. 
And from the time of the Restoration the people 
opposed their institutionpt to be stable, bepause 
^er long, and, violent .cohypllsions they found 
themselves at rest, and^ the transitioQ which 
vfas then going on, )vas slow,, silent, and unper- 
ct^ed. The procesl^ of .converting slave# and 
viHeins into servants and free peasantry had 
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ended; thalt of milling a eaanufkcturing populace 
and’MJonverting peasantry into poor*; was but 
b^im; and it proceeded slowly for a full hun- 
dred years. 

MONTESINOS. 

Those hundred years were the happiest which 
England has over known. 

* SIR THOMAS MOl#. 

Perhaps SO^ xapvet [*tytro( drxpx^ict. 

MONTESINOS. 

« » 

With the exception of the efforts which were 
made for restoring the exiled fa.mily of the Stuarts, 
they were years of quiet uniform prosperity and 
advancement. The morals of the country no- 
covered from the contagion which Charles II, 
imported from France, aitd for which Puritanism 
had prepared the people. Visitations of pesti- 
lence were suspended. Sectarians enjoyed full 
toleration, and wefe contented. The Church 
proved itself worthy of the victory which it had 
obtained. The Constitutibn, after one great 
but short sti^uggle, Mils well balanced and de- 
finedi and if tho^ pr^ress of art, science, and 
literature was not’ brilliant, it was steady, and 
the way for a brighter career was prepared. 

«• *SIR'THOMAS^,WrOEE. 

The way was prepared meantime for evil as 
Well da ibt good. You were retrograde in sound 

H 2 
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policy, sound philosophy and sounil learning. 
Our business at present is wholly with the fiihst. 
Because your policy, defective as it was at the 
best, had been retrograde, discoveries in phy- 
sics, and advances in mechanical science which 
Would have produced nothing but good in 
Utopia, became as injurious to the weal of the 
nation, as they were instrumental to its wealfli. 
But sucH had your system imperceptibly be- 
come, and such were your statesmen, that the 
wealth oC nations was considered as the sole 
measure of their prosperity. 

MONTESINOS. 

» 

•In feudal ages the object of those monarchs 
who had any determinate object in view, was 
either to extend their dominions by conquest 
from their neighbours, or to increase their 
authority at home by breaking the ^power of 
a turbulent nobility. In commercial ages the 
great and sole object of govemmenttwhen not ' 
engaged in war, was to augment its revenues, 
for the purpose of supporting the charges which 
former wars had induced’, or .which the appre- 
hension of fresh ones rendered necessary. • And 
thus it has been, that of the two main ends of 
government, which are the security of the &ub- 
j^bts, and the improvement of tlie nation, t^e 
latter has never been seriously Attempted, 
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scarcely indeed taken into consideration; and 
the former imperfectly attained. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Fail not, however, I entreat you, to bear in 
mind that this has not been the fault of your 
rulers at any time. It has been their misfor- 
tune, . . an original sin in the constitution of the 
society wherein they were born. Circum- 
stances, which they did not make and could 
not controul, have impelled them onward in 
ways which neither for themselves nor the 
nation were ways of pleasantness and peace. 

MONTESINOS. 

There is one beautiful exception,. . Ed wardVI. 

That blessed Prince whose saintly name might move 

The Understanding heart ‘to tears of reverent love. 

He would have struck into the right course. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

You have a catholic feeling concerning Saints, 
Montesinos, though you look for them in the 
protestant kalendar. .^Edward deserves to be 
remembered with Ikht feeling. But had his 
life been prolonged £o the full age of man, it 
would, not have been in his power to remedy 
thp,evil which* had been done in his father’s 
.reign, and during* his own minority. To have 
effected that would have required a strength 
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aild obduracy of character iucompadiMe with 
his meek and innocent nature. In intellect 
and attainments he kept pace with his age> 
a more stirring and intellectual one than any. 
which had gone before it: but in the wisdom 
of the heart he was far beyond that age, or 
indeed any that has succeeded it, It cannot 
bd said of him as of Henry of Windsor, that he 
was fitter for a cloister than a throne, but he 
was fitter for an heavenly crown than a terres- 
trial one. This country was not worthy of 
him, . .scarcely this earth*! 

MONTKSINOS. 

There is a homely verse common in village 
churchyards, the truth of which has been felt 
by many a heart, as some consolation in its 
keenest afflictions: ... 

God calk them first whom he loves beA. 

* 

But surely no Prince ever more sedulously 
employed himself to learn his office. His views 
in some respects were not in accord with the 
more enlarged principles of ti;nde, which expe- 
rience has tiught us. But on the other bsmd 
hie judged rightly what the medicines wpre by 
wiitch the sores of the commenn^ealth might, be 
h^ed.” His prescriptions «re*as applicable 
now as they were then, and in mosr points, 
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ilie^ftil : ^ere “ g9od education, good ox> 

good laws, and the just execotion of 
tiioselaws; punishing the vagabond and idle, 
eincouiragipg the good; ordering well the cus< 
thmers, and engendering friendship in all parts 
of the commonwealth.” In these, and more 
especially inr the first of these, he hoped and 
purposed to h^ve “ shown his device.” But it 
was not permitted. Nevertheless he has his 
reward. It has been mo, re wittily than chari- 
tably said that Hell is paved with good inten- 
tions': they have thefr place in Heaven also. 
Evil thoughts and desires are justly accounted 
to us for sin; assuredly therefore the sincere 
good-will will be accepted for the deed, when 
means and opportunitj^ have been wanting to 
bring it to effect.* There are feelings and pur- 
poses as well as “ thoughts, 

whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 

Thai they, were born for immortality.” 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Those great legislative measures wher<^by the 

* The converse of this would be a fearful lopiotoii. Gahe- 
ritts (wjioever that personage may have been) considers the 
quejdotij, which it decays had been proposed to bim^ and says 
nemmem damnari pro fuiuris optrihus malU quee non fecit ^ 
fnamois m esset, si in vifd diutius remanemt, — Martene 

et Dnhuid. Vet. Mon. &c. Amplis. Col^ t. i. 843 . 
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chiuracter of a nation i& changed anc! stamped, 
ate. more practicable in a barbarous age, than 
in one so far advanced as that of the Tudors; 
under a despotic government, than under a free 
one; and among an ignorant, rather than, an 
inquiring people. Obedience is then either 
yielded to a power which is too ,sttong to be 
resisted ; or willingly given to the acknowledged 
superiority of some commanding mind, carrying 
with it, as in such ages it does, an appearance 
of divinity. Our incomparable Alfred was a 
Prince in many respects favourably circum- 
stanced for accomplishing a great work like 
thjs, if his victory over the Danes had been 
so complete as to hcfve secured the country 
against any further evils from that tremendous 
enemy. And had England remained free from 
the scourge of their invasions under his succes- 
sors, it is more than likely that his institutions 
would at this day have been the groundwork 
of your polity. 

.MONTKSIMOS. 

If you allude to that part qf the Saxon law. 
Which requiitd that all the people should be 
{^ced under borh, I must observe thal, even 
those writers who regard the i&me of Alfred 
wifli the greatest reverence «lwhys condeDuh 
this part of his system of govemmerrt? ; , 
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SIR THOMAS JjklOKE. 

; 4t is a question of degree. The just medium 
between too much superintendance and . too 
little,.. the mystery whereby the free will of 
the subject is preserved, while it is directed by 
the fore purpose of the state, (which is the 
sepret of tru^ polity). . .is yet to be found out. 
Bat this is certain, that whatever be the origin 
of government, its dutief? are patriarchal, that 
is to say, parental: superintendance is one of 
those duties, and is capable of being exercised 
to any extent by delegation and subdelegation. 

MONTESINOS. 

The Madras system, my exceflent friend Dr. 
Bell would exclaim if 4ie were here. That 
which, as he says, gives- in a school to the mas- 
ter, the hundred eyes of Argus, and the hundred 
hands j^f Briareus, might in a state give omni- 
presence to law, and omnipotence to order. 
This is indeed the fair ideal of a commonwealth. 

'sir THOMAS MORE. 

And it was this at which * Alfred aimed. His 

* Alfred's sense of'the necessity of discijijline is strongly 
expressed in the terms of his agreement with The Danish King 
Crutbm^. ** In primis est^ quod statuerunt, ut mum Dewn 
(Hii^ere veUntf et ofhnem» geniilummn seduh re^cere; et consti- 
tuerunt etiam secuHirem^ disaplinam, pro co quod sdehant, quod 
mn possmt ^tultos aliter gubermre; ct fnulti nollent ad Ecck- 
skku^m epmdationem aider flectcre, mult dehebant/* 
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means were violent, because the age was bar- 
bamus : eJcpanence SvOnld have Shown wherein 
they required amendment, and as manners im- 
proved the laws would have been softened with 
them. But they disappeared altc^ether during 
the years of internal warfare and turbulence 
which ensued. Ihe feudal order which was 
established with the N orman conquest, or at lehst 
methodised after it, was in this part of its scheme 
less complete: still it had the same bearing. 
When that also went to decay, municipal police 
did not supply its place. ‘Church discipline then 
fell into disuse; clerical influence was lost; and 
the consequence now is, that in a country where 
one part of the community enjoys the highest 
advantages of civilizatioh with which any peo- 
ple upon this globe have ever in any age been 
favoured, there is among the lower , classes 
a mass of ignorance, vice 'and wretchedness, 
which no generous heart can contemplate with- 
out grief; and which, when the other signs of 
the times are considered, may reasonably excite 
alarm for the fabric of society that rests upon 
such a base.' It resembles the Tower in your 
oWn Vmion, its beautiful summit elevated*above 
another buildings, the foundations placed Upch 
ithe sand and mouldering. 
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Risiqg so high, and hiult so insecufe, 

III may such perishable arork endure ! 

You will not, I hope, come to that conclusion! 
You will not, I hope, say with the evil Prophet, 

The fabric of her power is undermined ; 

, The Ear^quake underneath it will have way, 
And all that glorious structure, as the wind 
Scatters a summer cloud, be swept away ! 

SIR THOMAS *MORE. 

Look at the populate of London, and ask 
yourself what security there is that the same 
blind fury which broke out in your childhood 
a^nst the Roman Catholics may not be ex- 
cited against the government, in one of those 
opportunities which accident is perpetually 
offering to the desperate villains, whom your 
laws setve rather to protect than to punish! 

' MOHTESIHOS. 

It is an observation of Mercier’s that despotism 
loves large cities. The remark was made with 
reference to Paris, only a little while before the 
French Revolution! But even if he had locked 
no farmer than the history of his own country 
and of that very .metropolis, he might have 
found suIBBcieiff proof Uuiit insubordination and 
uiaiehy like them quite as well. 
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« SIR THOjflAS MOR£. 

London is the heart of your commercial sys- 
tem, but it is also the hot-bed of corruption. 
It is at once the centre of wealth and the sink 
of misery ; the seat of intellect and empire, •. . 
and yet a wilderness wherein they, who live like 
wild beasts upon their fellow qj'eatures, find 
prey and cover. Other wild beasts have long 
since been extirpated even in the wilds of 
Scotland, and of barbarous, or worse than bar- 
barous Ireland, the* wolf is mo' longer to be 
found; a degree of civilization this to which 
no other country has attained. Man, and man 
alone, is permitted to run wild. You plough 
your fields and harrow them ; you have your 
scarifiers to make the ground clean; and if 
after all this weeds should spring up, the care-, 
ful cultivator roots them out, by hand. But 
ignorance and misery and vice are allowed to. 
grow, and blossom and seed, not on the waste < 
alone, but in the very garden and pleasure 
ground of society and 'civilization. Old Thomas 
Tusaers coarse remedy is the only one which 
legblators have yet thought of applying! 

f MONTESINOS. 

‘ What remedy is that ? 

SIR THOMAS MORE. ' 

Twas the hnsbandman's practice in his days 
and mine : • 
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' Where plots full ofnettle%aimoyeth the eye, , 
r $ow bempseed wnong them, and nettles will die. 

MONtESmOS. 

The use of hemp indeed has not been spared. 
But with so little avail has it been used, ..or 
rather to such ill effect, that every public ex- 
ecution, insteq,d of deterring villains from guilt, 
serves only to afford them opportunity for it. 
Perhaps the very risk of the gallows operates 
upon many a man among the inducements to 
commit the crime whereto he is teuiipted ; for with 
your true gamester the excitement seems to be 
in proportion to the value of the stake. Yet I 
hold as little with the humanity-mongers, who 
deny the necessity and lawfulness of inflicting 
capital punishment in any case, as with the 
shallow moralists, who exclaim against vin- 
dictive justice, when punishment would cease 
to be just, if it were not vindictive. 

' SIR THOMAS MORE. 

And yet the inefficacious punishment of guilt 
is less to be deplored and less to be condemned 
than the total on\ission of all means for pre- 
venting it. Many thousands in your metro- 
polis r^se every morning without knowing how 
they are to sub^st during the day ; or, many of 
them, where they are to lay their heads at night. 
All men; *i^v;en the vicious themselves, know 
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tfatit wickedness leader to mis^; Ijut iiiatty, 
even among the good and the wise, have yet to 
learn that misery is almost as often the cause of 
wickedness. 

t 

ICDNTESmOS. 

There are many who know this, but believe 
&at it is not in the power of human institutions 
to prevent this misery. They see the e£^t, 
but regard the causes as inseparable from the 
condition of human nature. 

.SIR THOMAS MORE.* 

As surely as God is good, so surely there is 
no such thing as necessary evil. For by the 
religious mind sickness and pain and death are 
not to be accoi^ted evils: Moral evils are of 
your own making; and undoubtedly the greater 
part of them may be prevented ; though it is only 
in Paraguay (the most imperfect of Utopias) that 
any attempt at prevention has been carried into 
effect. Deformities of mind, as of body, will ' 
sometimes occur. Some voluntary cast-awhys 
there will always be, whom no fostering kind- 
liest and no' parental care gan preserve from 
iH^lNiestraction ; but if any are lost for want 
of 'Care and culture, there is a sin of omii^^toavih 
'society to Which they belou|': ,, 

MONTESmOS. * 

practicability of forming such a system 
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of preveiMion may easijiyj^ a}lowad, wMre^ w 
ia Paraguay, institationa are foreplannad, and 
not, as everywhere in Europe, the slow and 
varying growth of circumstances. But toin’? 
trpduce it into an old society, hie labor, hoc apu» 
est!. The Augean stable might have been kept 
clean, by ordinary labour, if from the first tha 
filth had been removed every day;.. when it 
had accumulated for years, it became a task 
for Hercules to cleanse it. Alas, the age of 
Heroes and Demigods is oVer ! 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

There, lies your error! As no General will 
ever defeat an enemy whom he believes to be 
invincible, so no difficulty cai),,J>e overcome l>y 
those who fancy themselves unable to overcome 
it. Statesmen in this point are, like physicians, 
afraid, lest their own reputation should suffix, 
to try new remedies in cases where the old 
) routine of practice is known and proved to be 
ineffectual. Ask yourself Whether the wretched 
creatures of whom we are discoursing are not 
abandoned to their fate without the slightest 
attempt to rescue them from it ? The utmost 
which your laws profess is, that under th^ 
adamnistratioa’no hmnan being iShall pmish for 
want: this is* all,! To effect this you draw 
frQm> the ..wealthy, the industrious, and the 
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frugal, a revenue exc^ding tenfold tlx? whole 
expenses of goveminent und^r Charles, 
yet even with this enormous expenditure upon 
the poor it is not effected. I sUy nothing of 
those who perish for want of sufficient food and 
necessary comforts, the victims of slow suffering 
and obscure disease ; nor of those who, haying 
crept to some brick-kiln at night, in hopOkOf 
preserving life by its warmth, are found there 
dead in the morning. Not a winter passes in 
which some poor witetch does not actually die 
of cold and hunger in^he streets of London! 
With all your public and private eleemosynary 
establishments, with your eight million of poor- 
rates, with yo|^ numerous benevolent asso- 
ciations, and with a spirit of charity in indivi- 
duals which keeps pace with the wealth of the 
richest nation in the world, these things happen, 
to the disgrace of the age and country, and to 
the opprobrium of humanity, for want of police , 
and order! . . . You are silent ! 

MONTESINOS. 

l^me shocking examples^ occurred to roe. 
Tlxe oue of a poor Savoyard toy with his fpon-r 
||ey starved to death in St. James’s Park. TJ^ 
0her, which JS, if that be possible, a stifi mpiD 
dif^c^ful o^se, is recorded incidenta^y i» 
Cyclopedia under the word 
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It is only in a huge overgrown city that such 
cases could possibly occur. 

SIB THOMAS MORE. 

ITbe extent of a metropolis ought to produce 
no such consequences. Whatever be the size 
of a bee>hive or an ant-hill, the same perfect 
Order is observed in it. 

* . MONTESINOS. 

That is because bees and ants act under the 
guidance of unerring instinct^ 

SIR THOMAS MORE.* 

As if instinct were at superior faculty to rea- 
son ! But the statesman, as well as the slug- 
gard, may be told to “ go to the ant and the bee, 
consider their ways and be fise !” It is for 
reason to observe and profit by the examples 
which instinct affords it. 

MONTESINOS. 

A country modelled upon Apiarian laws 
would be a strange Utopia! the bowstring 
would be used there as unmercifully as it is in 
the Seraglio, .. to say nothing of the summary 
mode of bringings down the population to the 
means of subsistence. But this is straying from 
the subject. The consequence| of defective 
order are indeed frightful, whether we regard 
the phyrical or the moral evils which are pro- 
due^. : • 
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,S sm THOStAS MORE* , . . 

: And not less frightful when the political evils 
are contemplated! To the dangers of an op- 
pressive and iniquitous order, such for example 
as exists where negro slavery is establish^, 
you are fully awake in England ; but to those of 
defective order among yourselves,, though they 
are precisely of the same nature, you are blind. 
And yel you have spirits' among you who are 
labouring day and night to stir up a beUmn ser- 
vile, an insurrection like that of "Wat Tyler, of 
the Jacquerie, and of the peasants in Germany. 
There is no provocation for this, as there was 
ia all those dreadful convulsions of society: 
but there are misery* and ignorance and de- 
sperate wickedness to work upon, which the 
want of order has produced. Think for a mo- 
ment what London, . . nay, what the whole king- 
dom would be, were your Catilines to succeed 
in exciting as general an insurrection as that > 
which was raised by one madman in your own 
childhood! Imagine the infatuated and infu- 
riated .wretches, whom not Spitalfields, St. 
CHles’s, and Pimlico alone, but all the lanes and 
fdleys and cellars of the metropolis would pour 
bM ; . .a ftightful population,* whose mulritqdes, 
whfn gathered together, might'almost exceed 
The streets of London would appear 
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to teem with them, lik& the land of Egypt with 
its plague of frogs: and the lava floods from 
a volcano would be less destructive than the 
hordes whom your great cities and manu- 
^cturing districts would vomit forth ! 

MONTESINOS. 

Such an kisane rebellion would speedily be 
crushed. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Perhaps so. But thre^e days were enough 
for the fire of London. And be assured this 
would not pass away Vithout leaving in your 
records a memorial as durable and more dreadfitl ! 

MONTESINOS. 

Is such an event to be* apprehended ? 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Its possibility at least ought always to be 
borne in mind. The French Revolution ap- 
peared much less possible when the Assembly 
of Notables was convoked ; and the people of 
France were much less prepared for the career of 
liorrors into which they were presently hurried. 
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WALLA CRAG.— OWEN OF LANARK. 

It is no wonder that foreigners, who form 
their notions of .England from what they see in 
its metropolis, should give such dismal descrip- 
tions of an English November ; a month when, 
according to the received opinion of continental 
writers, suicide comes 'ns regularly in season 
with us as geese at Michaelmas, and green 
pease in June. Nothing indeed can be more 
cheerless and comfortless than a common No- 
vember day in that huge overgrown city ; the 
streets covered with that sort of thick greasy 
dirt, on which you are in danger of slipping at 
every step, and the sky concealed fjrom sight 
% a dense, damp, oppressive, dudeir atmos- 
phere, composed of Essex fog arid London 
a^ke. But in the country November presents 
a, very different aspect: there Its soft, caJlni 
, weather has , a charm of its own ; a stillness and 
^eiehfiiy unlike any other season, and'searqely 
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less delightful than the most genial days of 
■Spring. The pleasure which it imparts is rather 
different in kind than inferior in degree : it 
accords ^ finely with the feelings of declining 
life as the bursting foliage and opening flowers 
of May with the elastic spirits of youth and 
hope. • 

’ But a fine day affects children alike at all 
seasons as it does the barometer. They live in 
the present, seldom saddened with any retro- 
spective thoughts, and troubled with no fore- 
sight. Three or four' days of dull sunless wea- 
ther had been succeeded by a delicious moni- 
ing. My young ones were clamorous for a 
morning’s excursion. I'he glass had risen to 
a little above change, but their spirits had 
mounted to the point of settled fair. All things, 
indeed, animate and inanimate, seemed to par- 
take of the exhilarating influence. The black- 
r birds, who lose so little of their shyness even 
where they are most secure, made their ap- 
pearance on the green, where the worms had 
thrown little* circles of mould during the 
night, fhe smaller birds were twittering, hop- 
ping from spray to spray, and pluming them- 
seWes ; and as thh temperature had given them 
a verad sense of joy, thmt was something of a 
vemhl cheerfulness in their song. The very flins 
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il&di come oiitfromtheir*wiiiter (quarters, where, 
to their own danger and my annoyance, ttmy 
establish themselves behind the books^ in the 
&lds of the curtains, and the crevicQs of these 
loose window'frames. They were crawling up 
the sunny panes, bearing in their altered ap- 
pearance the marks of uncomfortable age ; their 
bodies enlai^ed, and of a greyer brown ; their 
wings no longer open, clean, and transparent, 
but closed upon th^ back, and as it were 
encrusted with Neglect. Some few were begin- 
ning to brush themselves, but their motions 
were slow and feeble : the greater number had 
fallen upon their backs, and lay unable to 
recover themselves. I^ot a breath of air was 
stirring; the smoke ascended straight into 
the sky, till it diffused itself equally on all sides 
and was lost. The lake lay like a mirror, 
smooth and dark. The tops of the mountains, 
which had not been visible for many days, were ' 
clear and free from snow : a few light clouds, 
which hovered upon their sides; 
rising and melting in the suii|Nhiei.V||^ ^ > 

’ On such a day, a holyday having l>een ^ted 
bjf declamation, an ordinary walk would not 
satisfy the children:.. it mdst ^ a serandile 
thb mountains, and I must acoompany 
thei^jiih: would do me good, they knew it 
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would;., they knew I •did not take sufficient 
exetcise, for they had heard me sometimes say 
so. One was for Skiddaw Dod, another for 
Causey Pjke« a third proposed Watenlath ; and 
I, who perhaps would more willingly have sate 
at home, was yet in a mood to suffer violence, 
and making ft sort of compromise between their 
exuberant activity and my own inclination for 
the chair and the . fireside, fixed upon Walla 
Crag. Nevey was any determination of sove- 
reign authority more willingly received: it 
united all suffrages : Oh yes ! yes ! Walla Crag ! 
was the unanimous reply. Away they went to 
put on coats and clogs, and presently were 
ready each with her li£tle ba.sket to carry out 
the luncheon, and bring home such treasures 
of mosses and lichens as they were sure to find. 
Off we set; and when I beheld their happiness, 
and thought how many enjoyments they would 
have been deprived of, if their lot had fallen in 
a great city, 1 blest God who had enabled me 
to fulfil jtajr heart s desire and live in a country 
Such as 

walk on which we had agreed h^ Just 
that degree of difficulty and enterprize wherein 
diiHdr^ delight *and may safely be indulged. 
I lived many years at Keswick before I exr- 
plined ft; but it has sifice been a favourite 
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fnerids^ who havp bdeai kcttteftna:roo»istenwgfn 
to acfiornglish the ascenfc YtMi leave , the Bor- 
todale Wild about a mite and halfvlrom the 
town, a little before it Upehs upon the temce, 
and. crossing a wall by some stepping ston^, 
go up the wood, having a broek#i or what in 
the language of the country is Calted a beck, 
on the right hand. An artist might not long 
since have found some beautiful studies upon 
this beck, in its short course through the wood, 
where its craggy sides were embowered with 
old trees, the trunks of which, as well as 
their mossy branches, bent over the water; I 
scarcely know any plabe more delightful Aan 
this was in a sultry day, for the fine composition 
of the scene, its refreshing shade and sound, 
and thesense of deep retirement; . .but the wood- 
man has been there! A little higher up you 
cross a wall and the elbow of a large' tree 
covers it ; you are then upon the side irf thoc^l!^ , 
tell, shelving down to the ,ha#; 

^sroiked for itself a narrow 
W^stoep ascent you reach one of thpiite'lfwi»,yW^ 
‘ si^|^atocommoninthiscountry^ittt«i»»«^^ 
this'inde'of the,hill»'®uid‘is brofien 

is hver loose and rn^^d stiuios. 


SK«r 





'^evvi^Ic of the crq^s ofa^vo. . Tlwjy wAiely 
dblouced Vlth a ye}IO*!ir!ot oohr^ liclum, which 
piedou^tes thieire^ to tho exclusion of the 
Ik^un geogrephicm: its colour may best 
cosD^p^d to that of beateuor uobundsh^ gold; 
it is richly blended with the white or livery 
kmd, and interspersed with the stone-fern, or 
mbnntain-parsley, the most beautiful of all our 
wild plants, resembling the richest point lace 
in its fine laments and exquisite indentations. 

The wall ends at the ravine ; ^ust at its ter- 
mination part of it has been thrown down by 
the sheep or by the boys, and the view is thus 
opened ifom a point which, to borrow a word 
from the Tourist’s Vocabulary, is a remarkable 
station. The stream, which in every other part 
of its course has worn for itself a deep apd 
narrow channel, flows here for a few yards over 
a level bed of rock, v^'here in fine weather it 
might be cressed with ease, dien fldls imme- 
dmtely into the ravine. A small ash tree bends 
over the paveineht* in such a manner that, if 
yba vvish to bed of the stream, you 

mitet el^er stoop under the branches, or stride 
. looluiig . upward ihm^^ the sight 
ie^emt^med, of the mountain, 

wh]k^4(m idie> left. ie steep stony, and o& 
tbeir^t precipitous, e3bsi^;diat directly eppor 
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thc»i« i^ro fiome or 

iierbage, and « fait* tbM« 
bushaa thaa traea ini tbair M and growth jf», 
thase, »nfd<thet(ioBatatfi bMikca, flasbia^' 
and whiteliiQg in its where k comes rajpidljl^ 
down, but tsJdng in tbe level part of it4 loldid 
a colour of delightful ^reon frorndbe rMplh ‘ 
which it urns, are the only objects. iid 
looking back, you behold a scene of ihd Mtl; <' 
striking and peculiar character. The WatdH'’ 
the rocky pavement, the craggy hides, 'abd the 
ash tree, form the foreground and the 15l*ai*|i4 pC 
this singular picture. You have then the 
descent, open on one side to the lake, aOiii dh 
the other with the wood, half way db^‘'(u^ 
reaching to the shore; the lower part df Der*“ 
wentwater below, with its islands 1 the vale of 
Keswick, with Skiddaw for its huge boundary 
and bulwark, to the North ; and where Bas^* 
senthwaite stretches into the open country, 
a diutanoe of water, liills, aiid remote horisso^ 
in whinh Claude would have found aO hk 
desired, and more than even he could hath ' 
rs^resentod, had he beheld it in tho glory iif 
a Siidsummet sunset. ' 

Ihis was to be our resting-place, for though 
tho steepest ascent was immediately before ns, 
the greater part of the toil was over. My youug 
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companions seated themselves on the fell side, 
upon some of the larger stones, and there in 
full enjoyment of air and sunshine opened their 
baskets and took their. noon-day meal, a little 
before its due time, with appetites which, 
quickened by exercise, had outstript the hours. 
My place was on a bough of the ash tree at 
a fittle distance, the water flowing at my feet, 
and the fall just below me. Among all the 
sights and sounds of Nature there are none 
which affect me more pleasurably than these. 
I could sit for hours to watch the motion of 
a brook : and when I call to mind the happy 
summer and autumn which 1 passed at Cintra, 
in the morning of life an’d hope, the perpetual 
gurgling of its tanks and fountains occurs among 
the vivid recollections of that earthly Paradise 
as one of its charms. 

When I had satisfied myself with the pro- 
spect, I took from my waistcoat pocket an 
Amsterdam edition of the Utopia, given me for 
its convenient portability by one of my oldest 
and most valued fsiends. It is of the year 1 629, 
and is the smallest book in my possession, being 
not four inches long, and less than two in 
breadth:.. Mr! Dibdin would shudder to see 
how some nefarious binder has cut it to the 
quick. Brief as this little work is, it has intro- 
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duced into our language a word the meaning of 
which is understood by thousands and tens of 
thousands who have never read the fiction from 
whence it is derived ; while volumes upon 
volumes of metaphysical politics have sunk into 
the dead pool of oblivion, without raising even 
a momentary bubble upon its surface. I read 
till it was time to proceed ; and then putttng 
up the book, as I raised my eyes, . . behold the 
Author was before me. Let the young ones go 
forward, said he ; they will neither see nor hear 
me ; and if your voice reaches them, they will 
only suppose that you are muttering verses to 
yourself. Come, children, I exclaimed, up the 
hill ! and off at the M^ord they set. Presently 
they were scaling the steepest part of the ascent, 
where a sheep from the flat countries would 
have feared to climb ; and, before I had got 
halfway up the screes, which gave way and 
rattled beneath me at every step, they were 
seated on the brow, looking at the two tliin cas- 
cades where they fall into the ravine which 
they have made. , 

God and good Angels bless them, said Sir 
Thomas. Of all sights which can soften and 
humanize the heart of man, there is none that 
ought so surely to reach it as that of innocent 
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children enjoying the happiness which is their 
proper and natural portion. 

Of that portion, I replied, tliese shall never 
be deprived or curtailed by any act of mine. 
Whatever may be their allotment in after life, 
their childhood at least shall be as happy as all 
wholesome indulgence can render it. You 
were a lover of children ; * I have your word 
for it in my pocket, .. reverso domum, am 

u.i'orc falmlandum ed, garriendum cum liberis. 
I would rather have heard you talking with 
them than have listened to your gravest decisions 
from the bench. 

SlU THO.MA^ MORE. 

You might have heard more than was worth 
remembering. The nonsense which was thrown 
olF from an alert fancy and a kind heart would 
have been more to yOur liking than grave sense, 
trammelled with forms, and tortured into the 
service of litigation. In such hours of holyday 
feeling you might have seen me derive instruc- 


* So also Erasmus describes bim, . . ut si qms 

alius . . - Vix alius •civit liberorum amautior . . . And he had a house 
full of them j his sen and his son's wife, his three daughters 
and rfieir three Imsibands, and eleven grandchildren, all living 
with him in the house which he had built at Chelsea, — Erasnt, 
Epkt, 1. xxvii! ep. viii. 150(5, 
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tion while 1 was giving it ; for there are points, 
and those of no light importance, on which 
children are the best teachers. 

MONTESINOS. 

Our great philosophic poet has told us so. 
He says to a child, 

O dearest, dearest boy ! my he^rt 
For better lore would seldom 1^‘n, . 

Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn. 

• I 

SIR THOMAS MOKE. 

And what have you learnt from them ? 

MONTESINOS. 

,M('re than metaphysicians could have taught 
me. And I might say more than divines can 
teach, could I but learn that entire dependence, 
that willing and happy obedience, that perfect 
confidence and love, which the child feels 
towards its parents ; and which, did we become 
in this respect like little children, we should 
feel towards our heavenly Father. If I have not 
learnt this from them, as I ought to have done, 
and strive continually to da, I have at least 
learnt from myself, through their means, the 
whole import of that appellation, by which in his 
boundless mercy He has taught and commanded 
us to call upon Himi This lesson is worth all 
it costs ! 
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SIR THOMAS .MORE. 

>* 

Dp you look back upon chiklliood as the 
fiappiest part of your own life ? 

MONT£SINOS. 

Our recollections of it, 1 suspect, are not 
sufficiently unminglcd. They hardly reach the 
age in which perfect security is felt in complete 
dependence. What that is we must judge 
rather by observ^ation than reminiscence. This 
I will say, that of all atrocious doctrines none 
has ever appeared to me more astonishing than 
that devilish one concerning infants, which so 
many divines (more fitly they might be called 
diabulicais !) have repeated after St. Augustine 
and St. Ambrose. Alas ! that so many arc born 
in sin and the children of wrath, is the conse- 
quence of human misgovernment, not of divine 
appointment. I know not any consideration 
more mournful than that there should be whole 
classes in civilized society whom all circum- 
stances tend inevitably to degrade both in their 
moral and physical nature. This is the sore 
disease which seems inherent in civilization; 
and for which even you and those who have 
followed you in planning ideal commonwealths, 
have been able tP de.v ise no better remedy, than 
by supposing tliat even a perfect society would 
afford criminals enough to perform all employ- 
ments of this kind. • 
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SIR thqmas more. 

Remember, that neither I, nor others, who 
have framed such schemes of polity, have ima- 
gined a Christian Utopia. Under the most 
complete it may be feared that castaways 
enough would still be found to discharge what- 
ever unwholesome or disgusting offices were 
needful. But the progress of the useful arts, 
and the application of science to the purposes 
of common life, warrant you in expecting that 
very few such will remain : and whenever a 
state shall duly exercise its parental duties, 
there will surely be none which shall either 
wholly hebetate the faculties or harden the 
heart. * 

MONTESINOS. 

The butcher must still continue. And if the 
slave driver were substituted for the hangman 
in most cases, (to dream of it in all is folly,) 
I doubt whether humanity would gain by the* 
substitution. 

SIR THOMAS MORE, 

Have you scruples then concerning the use 
of animal food ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Certainly not. Its fitness Is indicate^ by 
the system of nature throughout the inferior 
world; it is directly permitted by the Scrip- 
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tures ; and, above all, ' it* is authorized by the 
example of our Lord and Saviour. The law is 
plainly benevolent which multiplies life by ren- 
dering death subservient to it ; and it is plainly 
merciful also, inasmuch as the creatures whose 
existence is suddenly and violently cut off, 
suffer less thqn those who die of disease or 
inanition, ..such being the alternative. Never- 
theless I cannot but acknowledge, like good 
old John Fox, that the sight of a slaughterhouse, 
or shambles, if it does not disturb this clear 
conviction, excites in rae uneasiness -and pain 
as well as loathing. And that they produce 
a worse effect upon the persons employed in 
them, is a fact acknowledged by tliat law or 
custom which excludes such persons from sitting 
in juries upon cases of life or death. Perhaps, 
however, the hardness of heart which this occu- 
pation is believed to produce, may in most 
cases have been the cause wherefore it was 
chosen. 

sill THOMAS MOKK. 

There mctliinks ,you arc mistaken. Such 
things are determined less by choice than by 
opportunity ; and youths, even in higher life, 
are rapre frequently disposed of where situations 
can be found, than where their own inclinations 
would lead them. Moreover, though you have 

VOL. T. .K * 

* 
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nothing like caxts in your institutions, there is 
some tendency toward them in the ordinary 
course of affairs. The humbler trades, those 
in particular which afford little more than a bare 
livelihood, naturally become hereditary : the 
son, when he is a child, imitates his father, 
assists him as soon as he is able, and finally 
succeeds him. In these cases dispositioir is 
not consulted ; and even if it were, you have 
imputed to hardness of heart what may be 
ascribed to that hardihood which is one of the 
characteristics of man, • 

MONTESINOS. 

. I am glad you have not called it courage : it 
hardly deserves even‘the appellation whitdi you 
have given it. The best answer, however, to 
what I was unthinkingly disposed to credit, is, 
that the men engaged in this occupation are not 
found to furnish more than their numerical pro- 
portion of offenders to the criminal list; and 
that, as a body, they are by no means worse 
than any other set of men upon the same level. 
I have heard Dr. Beddoes remark that pulmo- 
nary consumption is rarely or never known to 
occur in a butcher’s family ; and the reason he 
assigned for this was, that they had always 
plenty of animal food. The same cause operates 
upon the moral as upon the physical character. 
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and perhaps more surely. Because they are 
well fed, they are not exposed to the temptation 
which necessity brings with it, . .the mother of 
crimes as well as of arts ; and their occupation 
being constant they are likewise safe Irom the 
dangers of idleness. The relation too in which 
they stand to « their customers places them in 
a salutary degree of dependence, and makes 
them understand how much their own welfare 
depends upon civility and good conduct. 

SIH TUOMAS MOUK. 

This is the very point to which 1 would have 
brought you. You have thus yourself remarked 
that men who exercise the occupation which, qf 
all others, at first sight appears most injurious to 
the human heart, and which inevitably must in 
some degree injure it, are in point of fact no 
worse than their neighbours, and very much 
better than the vagrant classes of the populace, 
and than those whose employment is casual. 
They are better, because they fare better, and arc 
more under the influence of order. Improve the 
condition of others,tbring them within the sphere 
of order, instead of leaving them merely within 
the reach,.. the chance reach, . .almost it may 
be called, of vindictive law, and the result will 
be the same. 

K 2 
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MONTESINOS. 

But how is this to be effected? Announce 
the speedy Restoration of the Jews, and you 
will find believers. Preach up the duty of 
converting the Turks, and you may form a 
society for that express purpose. But if you 
propose to render civilization complete by ex- 
tending it to those classes who are brutalized 
by the institutions of society, half the per- 
sons whom you adjlress will ask how this is 
to begin? and the other half, where it is to 
end? Undoubtedly both arc grave questions. 
Owen of Lanark indeed would answer both: 
but because he promises too much, no trial is 
made of the good which his schemes might 
probably perform. 

sril TIIOMA.S MOKE. 

In your opinion then he has shown how the 
beginning might be made. 

MOXTESINOS. 

If I were his countryman, I would class him 
in a triad as one of the three men who have in 
this generation given an impulse to the moral 
world. Clarkson and Dr. Bell are the other 
two. They have seen the first fruits of their 
harvest. So I think wouldOWen ere this,, if he 
had not alarmed the better part of the nation 
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by proclaiming, upon tho most momentous of all 
subjects, opinions which are alike fatal to indi- 
vidual happiness and to the general good. Yet 
I admire the man ; and readily admit that his 
charity is a better plank than the faith of an 
intolerant and bitter-minded bigot, who, as 
Warburton says, “ counterworks his Creator, 
mdkes God after man’s image, and chuses the 
worst model he can find, . .himself!’’ 

SIR THOMA.S MOKE. 

You must, however, acknowledge that the 
prejudice which he has’thus excited against his 
political speculations, is not unfounded : for the 
connection between moral truth and political 
wisdom is close and indissoluble; and he who 
shows himself grievously erroneous upon one 
important point, must look to have his opinions 
properly distrusted upon others. To maintain 
that the state ought not to concern itself with 
the religion of the subjects is the greatest and 
most perilous of all political errors : and to re- 
gard religion with indifference is the most dan- 
gerous of all moral ones; . .if indeed in any case 
that may be called an error, which assuredly in 
most is less a mistake of the understanding than 
a sin of the will. ’ 

MONTESINOS. 

A craniologist, I dare say, would pronounce 
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that the organ of theopafthy is wanting in Owen’s 
head, that of benevolence being so large as to 
have left no room for it. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Away with such systems ! Where there is 
most love of God, there will there be the truest 
and most enlarged philanthropyv No other 
foundation is secure. There is no other means 
whereby nations can be reformed, than that by 
which alone individuals can be regenerated. 
In the laws of God conscience is made the basis 
of policy; and in prop'ortion as human laws 
depart from that groundwork, error and evil are 
the sure result. 

MONTESIiVOS. 

So Lord Brooke teaches, the wisest man that 
ever uttered dark sayings in verse. National 
happiness must be produced through the influ- 
ence of religious laws. Th‘ere is nothing, how- 
ever, in the practical part of Owen’s polity to ' 
exclude them ; and indeed so far as his scheme 
of society might easily and beneficially be put 
in execution, it would strengthen their influence; 
its purport and effect being 

That private hearts may pnto public ends 
Still governed be by order’s easy reins. 

A set of journeymen in London endeavoured 
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to make the attempt.. They were chiefly 
printers. A committee was appointed to digest 
their plan, and the Report which they put forth 
upon the subject was worthy of more attention 
than it obtained. In this Report they declared 
themselves fully persuaded that by combining 
their industry, their skill and their mental facul- 
ties, they should not merely bid defiance to 
poverty, but secure a competency of the goods of 
life, a great accession of intellectual enjoyments 
and rational amusements, and, above all, the 
means of giving theii’ children an • education 
which would ensure them an adeejuate portion of 
useful knowledge, and confiiin them invirbious 
habits. Clubs and Fri’eiidly Societies, they 
said, had made them familiar with the blessed 
effects of union ; and they were certain that by 
thus uniting they should obtain the power of 
creating new wealth for themselves, procure a 
larger quantity of the means of subsistence for 
the same money, and enable their wives to per- 
form their domestic duties more skilfully and 
in half the time which those occupations now 
required. They calculated upon an average 
saving of one fourth per cciil. by purchasing 
articles for the community in w'holcsale : upon 
a saving of time not less advantageous, by a 
proper distribution of domestic occupations, and 
upon the benefit of avoiding wastb by having 
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at hand all conveniences and facilities for eoo* 
nomy. For the children large school-rooms 
were to be provided, (appropriable to other pur- 
poses after school hours,) and a large play- 
ground, which would keep them from the acci- 
dents and temptations of the streets. Constant 
superintendence was to be exercised over them, 
by changing the teachers every three hours, and 
they hoped to unite the advantages of public and 
private education, the children being at all times 
accessible to their parents, and constantly with 
them at certain times ©f the day. For them- 
selves, their dwellings would be more commo- 
dious, their food better, their habits cleanlier: 
and their wives, not being worn down by over 
exertion, nor by the distraction of conflicting 
duties, would become better companions, and 
be better fitted to participate in innocent recrea- 
tions. The Establishment' would in reality be 
a College of useful arts : it would have its lec- 
tures, its library, its infirmary, and its medical 
practitioners. 

The result of their estimates was that a saving 
of £7,780 jttr annum might be effected by means 
of the proposed plan upon the expenditure of 
250 families, averaging four pers6ns in a family ; 
and that if each adult male member paid one 
guinea per week to the general fund, the col- 
lective sumVould provide Jthe whole establish- 
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ment with all the necessaries and many of the 
comforts of life in abundance, besides furnishing 
a capital for the purposes of production and 
traffic. Some objections they anticipated, and 
first, the difficulty of making so many persons 
agree and act cordially together. To this they 
allowed little -vyeight, the only condition which 
they required upon admission being a formal ac- 
knowledgement of this maxim, that while every 
member had a right to do separately for hhnself 
whatever he could, without trespassing upon 
others, it was his duty todo as much as he could, 
without injury to himself, for the benefit and 
comfort of the society. So plain a proposition, 
they thought, was not likely to be contravened : 
and if it were, every adult member might quit 
the society when he pleased ; and the majority 
of course possessed the power of expelling any 
individual who disturbed its peace, either pay- 
ing him the fair value of his share in the per- 
manent stock, or allowing him to sell out. A 
second objection was, that under such a system, 
the poor, the indolejit and inefficient would fare 
as well as the more wealthy, industrious and 
useful. But the answer to this was, that a 
comijiunity of goods was not what they*pro- 
posed : their plan of association rather resem- 
bled that of regimental messes; and as the 
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contributions were to be regulated according 
to the means of those who could afford least, 
such as could afford more indulgences might 
have them at their own expense. As for any 
misdirection or mal-administration of the funds, 
that must be provided against, as in other cases, 
by regular inspection. And for the injury which 
the small retail trade would suffer if such plhns 
were generally adopted, it would be so gradual 
that it could hardly be called an evil : the general 
expenditure would be increased rather than 
diminished, and the retail dealer would find 
other modes of life. Lastly, the increase of 
population was objected, as a consequence 
which must follow from the success of such 
plans, and aggravate the miseries of posterity. 
But they repelled this argument with just in- 
dignation, and maintained that if a taste for 
comfort could be diffused over the whole com- 
munity, it would constitute a much more effec-‘ 
tual check upon excessive population than the 
misery which results from blind improvidence 
ever has, or ever can be expected to do. 

.sill THOMAS MORE. 

Enough of the theory. Let us hear how it 
proved in practice. • 

MONTESINOS. 

There was a difficulty in the way which was 
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not so easily obviated as the theoretical objec- 
tions. London, which furnishes facilities for 
most things, affords none for an experiment of 
this kind. Space was .wanted, and buildings 
adapted for the intended manner of life. The 
speculators proposed to raise £12,000 in shares 
of £100 each, .and with the money to erect a 
quddrangle according to Mr. Owen’s designs; 
the property of the buildings was to be vested 
in the shareholders, and the society to pay a 
rental of 7 {- per cent. The capital was not 
forthcoming. The exp€?riment was commenced 
with insufficient means, and under circumstances 
every way inconvenient. Of necessity therefore 
it failed ; and then the failure was imputed to 
the impracticability of the scheme, whereas, had 
it been fairly set in action, it could hardly have 
failed to work well. 

STU THOMAS MORE. 

AVi// in Utopia! Would you think thus favour- 
ably of the scheme, if it did not in some degree 
accord with the dreams of your youth? 

MONTESINOS. 

That consideration is more likely to put me 
on my guard against illusion. But though 
Owen’s views evidently tend to an entire com- 
munity of goods, and these speculators looked 
to such a result of their experiment as possible. 
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and as a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
they did not propose to go this length. What 
they aimed at was plainly practicable if it could 
have been fairly started, and the direct results 
must have been of unquestionable advantage to 
themselves, and utility to the commonwealth. 

SIR THOMAS MORE.. 

A community of goods, you imply then, would 
be productive of good to neither? 

MONTESINOS. 

Theory and experience are alike against it. 
The Jesuits are the only persons who ever made 
the experiment upon an adequate scale, and, 
Tvell as they succeeded in Paraguay, the result 
did not induce therh to establish their later 
missions upon the same foundation. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Was the fault in the system, or in the Jesuits? 
Surely they set their standard so low that no 
inference against the principle of such a polity 
can be drawn from the result. 

MONTESIXOS. 

The standard was the same in the Chiquito 
as in the Paraguay Reductions. They may 
more prdperly be said to have aimed at taming 
and domesticating the savages than at civilizing 
them. But in the course of their experience 
they perceived that the disposition to have and 
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to hold is the main spriog of all improvements 
in society; and the desire of increasing their 
comforts and enjoyments called forth in the Chi* 
quitos a degree of active and intelligent industry, 
to which the Guaranis, notwithstanding the 
advantage of a much earlier settlement, never 
attained. But this is a wide excursion. Let 
us ‘return from the Guapore and the Uruguay to 
the Thames. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

What then are the advanfages, which, accord- 
ing to your view of thei subject, might be ex- 
pected from the Owenite plan, modified as you 
think it ought to be ? 

MONTESrNOS. 

To the individuals so associated, I am per- 
suaded the benefit would not fall short of what 
these speculators proposed to themselves. And 
to society at large, there would be the great 
and unequivocal good of exalting one whole 
class, and that a numerous one, . .bettering their 
condition in every way, moral and physical, . . 
increasing their respectability, their comforts, 
their means and their expenditure. This fur- 
ther advantage would arise, that, as no person 
would be admitted into such a community un- 
less his character would bear inquiry, nor be 
allowed to continue in it if he deserved expul- 
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sion, the members wcgild virtually be bound to 
their good behaviour: and the evil of a defective 
order would be remedied as far as such associa- 
tions might extend. The effect even of the Saxon 
law would thus in a great degree be brought 
about, and that without the slightest intrench- 
ment upon individual freedom, and in all re- 
spects unexceptionably. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Something of this might be effected more 
easily by making your parochial government 
more efficient; that isj by making it what it 
ought to be, and indeed what it originally was. 

MONTESINOS. 

A parish is in itself a little commonwealth ; 
but in these little governments, as in some great 
ones, though the machinery exists and is kept 
up, it no longer works according to its original 
design. What you have^ indicated is certainly 
one practicable means of producing great im- • 
provement where it is most needed; so it is 
perceived to be, and so it will one day be made. 
But the best parochial policy must fall far short 
of effecting what these voluntary associations 
might accomplish. The difficulty is that which 
Archimedes felt; a place is wanted where to 
plant the machine ; and in London this difficulty 
is almost insuperable. In a provincial ^own 
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the experiment might more easily be made; 
but funds for the first outlay are not likely to 
be forthcoming. Large sums are sometimes 
bequeathed by humourists in strange ways, . . 
to odd purposes more frequently than to useful 
ones. That such a chance may occur in this 
case is barely possible. It is somewhat less 
unlikely that capital may be embarked in it as 
a speculation, when no other means of employing 
it are at hand. And perhaps it is even probable 
that the principle may b(j taken up by some 
religious enthusiast, as tJic foundation for a new 
sect. 

SIH THOMAS MORE. 

In that case the evil would be greater than 
the good. The fanatics who should set out on 
such a principle w'ould soon find themselves on 
the road to Munster. 

MONTF.SINOS. 

I think not. The Moravians on the continent 
carry it farther than we are now contemplating; 
and yet they are an inoffensive, and even, in some 
respects, an exemplary people : so much so, that 
in spite^of the obloquy which they provoked at 
their outset, no sect has ever in so great a de- 
gree enjoyed and, deserved the goodwill and 
good opinion of all other Christian communities. 
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There are more pointy of resemblance between 
Greneva and Rome, than between Hernnhut and 
Munster. The danger in these days is not from 
religious fanaticism, but from thf fanaticism of 
impiety. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The one generates the other, and the state 
of things with you affords opportunity and en- 
couragement for both. But^wherefore do you 
think that the Owenite scheme is likely to be 
carried into effect only by sectarian agency? 

MONTESaNOS. 

Because a degree of generous ^nd virtuous 
excitement is required for overcoming the first 
difficulties, which nothing but religious feeling 
can call forth. With all Owen’s eftbrts and all 
liis eloquence, (and there are few men who 
speak better, or who write so well,) he has not 
been able in teitijiears to raise fun4p for trying 
his experiment : while during that time the • 
Bible Society has every year levied large con- 
tributions upon the public, and more than once 
a larger sum within the year, than he has asked 
for. Had he connei^ted his schenbe with wy 
system of belief, though it had been as visionary 
as Swedenborgianisrn, as fabulous as Popery, 
as monstrous as Calvinism, as absurd as the 
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dreams of Joanna Southcpte, . .or perhaps even 
as cold as Unitarianism, the money would have 
been forthcoming. 

THOAIAS MORE. 

And surely it is honourable to human nature 
that it should be so! 

MONTESINOS. 

How? honourable to human nature that we 
should be acted upon more powerfully by error 
and delusion, than by a reasonable prospect of 
direct and tangible benefit to ourselves and 
others? • 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Say rather that what is spiritual affects men 
more than what is material ; that they seek 
more ardently after ideal good than after palpable 
and perishable realities. This is honourable to 
your nature ; and no man will ever be >>anked 
among the great benefactors cHf his species un- 
Jess he feel^ and understands this truth and 
acts upon it. Upon this ground it is that the 
moral Archimedes must take his stand. We 
must take wider views of the subject. For the 
present I leave you to yoe^r^, young companions, 
who are waiting yonder with expectation in 

their looks. 

» 

By this time we had nearly past over the 

VOL. t. 
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fell, and had begun to descend upon Castlerigg. 
The children had halted beside a rocky basin 
in the mountain-stream, to remind me of a sight 
which we had once enjoyed there, and to enjoy 
it again in recollection. It was a flock of geese 
who in the bright sunshine of a summer’s day 
were sporting in that basin, and. with such evi- 
dent joyousness that it was a pleasure to behold 
their joy. Sometimes they thrust their long 
necks under the water straight down, and turned 
up their broad yellow feet; sometimes rose half 
up, shakingand clapping their wings ; sometimes 
with retorted head pruned themselves as they 
floated. Their motion did not in the slightest 
degree defile the wathr; for there was no soil to 
disturb; the stream, flowing from its mountain- 
springs, over a bed of rock, had contracted no 
impurity in its course, and these birds were so 
delicately clean that they eould not sully it; the 
few feathers which they plucked or shook ofl* 
were presently carried away by the current. 
It was the most beautiful scene of animal en- 
joyment that I ever beheld, pr ever shall behold : 
the wildness of the spot, the soft green turf 
upon the bank, the beauty of that basin, (and 
they only who have seen mountain-streams in 
a country of clear waters can imagine how 
beautiful such basins are,) the colour of the 
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stream, which acquired a»chrysolite tinge from 
the rock over which it ran, and the dazzling 
whiteness of the birds, heightened by the sun- 
shine, composed a picture, which, like that of 
Wordsworth’s daffodils, when jt has once been 
seen, the inward eye can re-create, but which 
no painter could represent. Our dear N. felt 
this* and regretted the impossibility of preserv- 
ing any adequate representation of what he 
declared to be the most striking and beautiful 
incident he had ever the good fortune to behold . 
I thought of the story in Mus®us’s Tales, (a 
fiction known to the Arabians as well as the 
Germans,) and had they been swans instead of, 
geese, could almost have’ fancied they were 
Fairies in that form, and have looked about for 
a veil. 
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THE MANUFACTURINCJ SYSTEM. 

Franki.in, who of all philosophers* seems to 
have possessed the greatest share of good, prac- 
tical, every-day sense,* (and the least of com- 
prehensive philosophy,) has written a playful 
essay upon early rising, wherein he assures his 
readers that the sun actually appears during 
the greater part of the year many hours before 
they are in the habit of leaving their beds ; and he 
endeavours to convince them that it would be 
worth their while to profit by this discovery, and 
save the expense of candles in the evening by 
making use of the early daylight. In this in- 
stance he has well applied his favourite prin- 
ciple of trying every thing ^by the rule of profit 
and loss, . .a principle which he has been but too 
successful in impressing upon his countrymen. 
Wesley has published an excellent sermoii upon 
the same subject. The better to enforce his 
precepts, he required his preachers to hold fortli 
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at five in the morning, ant} expected his people 
to attend them. 

Whoever has tasted the breath of morning, 
knows that the most invigorating and most de- 
lightful hours of the day are commonly spent in 
bed, though it is the evident intention of nature 
that we should f njoy and profit by them. Chil- 
dren awake early and would be up and stirring 
long before the arrangements of the family permit 
them to u^e their limbs. We are thus broken 
in from childhood to an injurious habit: and yet 
were we not necessarily* the slaves of society, 
that habit might be shaken off with more ease 
than it was imposed. We rise with the sun at 
Christmas ; it were but continuing so to do till 
the middle of April, and without any percepti- 
ble change we should find ourselves then rising 
at five o’clock; at which hour we might continue 
till September, and then accommodate ourselves 
again to the change of season, regulating always 
the time of retiring in the same proportion. 
They who require eight hours sleep would upon 
such a system go Ip bed at nine during four 
months. The propriety and the easiness of 
such an arrangement cannot be disputed; I 
confess, however, that my mode of life, inde- 
pendent as it is, is not independent enough for 
me to follow it. “ //ifer causas malorum nostra- 
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rum est, quod vmmu,<t ad exempla: nec ratione 
componimur, sed consnetudine abducimur” 

But though not habitually an early riser, few 
men in my rank of life have made more use of 
the morning hours, for composition, or for ex- 
ercise, as the weather or inclination might de- 
termine. I had risen with the, sun on one of 
those days toward the end of November which 
might make winter welcome if we did not know 
what a tremendous artillery must be expected 
in his train. It had frozen during the night 
hard enough to dry tbs roads. A mist lay over 
the lake and extended along the foot of the 
mountains, which were covered nearly halfway 
down with new-fal'ien snow. The 6rst rosy 
light shone upon their summits ; and above was 
the blue sky, cold and clear. 

Starting for Appelthwaite at a cold-weather 
pace, . .which for one of the Longshanks family 
is nearer five miles an hour than four, . .1 per- 
ceived Sir Thomas pn the bridge. He was 
standing in the sunshine, but his body cast no 
shadow; and while my pwn breathing was 
visible at every expiration in the frosty air, 
there was no such indication of the breath of 
life in his nostrils. At the moment when I 
joined him a cock crew. You are a good Ghost, 
said I, to come at cock-crow instead of taking 
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your departure at that squad. Why is it that, 
according to popular belief, such apparitions 
occur only during the night? 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

It will be a sufficient answer if I reply that 
the visible world is then as it were withdrawn, 
and men being left to themselves and to their 
own hearts, are in a fitter state for communion 
with spiritual intelligences. Night is therefore 
the likelier season for a real appearance; the 
imagination is also obviously at that time more 
apt and more able to delude itself with an ideal 
one ; and you must be well aware that where 
one relation of this kind is true, five hundred 
fictitious ones have been* invented by falsehood 
and by fear. Were such communion* frequent, 

* The reader may be pleased to see Sir Thomas More’s 
opinion upon this vsubject in his own words. He says, ** Surely 
in this world the goodiies of God so teinperyth such appary* 
cyons, as bys liygli wysedoine sectb yt most profytable for help 
and reliefe of the dede, and instruccyon and amendment of the 
quyck : kepyngc suebe apparecyons of bys great marcy most 
comenly from tlic syght of such as wold turn bys goodnes in 
to they re owne harnn;. And surely of hys tender favourc 
toward you, doth bys great goodnes provyde that such appary- 
cyons, revelacyons and myraclcs shold not be to copyouse 
and commune 3 whereby good men scyng the tbyngc at eye, 
should lese the gjrcat parte of that they now meiyte by fayth ; 
and cvyll folke when they were onys famelyer wyth yt, wolde 
then as lytle regard yt, as they now lytle bclcve it.” — Supply^ 
cacyon of Soulys, ff, 33. ^ « 
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or even if it took place as often in daylight as 
in solitude and darkness, the constitution of the 
world would be changed. 

MONTESINOS. 

A^.must it not be changed before it can be 
perfeb'ted ? 

SIR THOMAS MORE. , 

Perfected! perfection in what is mutable and 
perishable ! 

MONTESINOS. 

Perfect according to its capacity of perfection. 
Will it never again be asst was in the beginning, 
when Angels came to and fro between Heaven 
and Earth, and the Creator made himself visible 
to his servants? ‘ 

SIR THOMAS MOKE. 

Visible the Creator is to those who have eyes, 
and can see. He whose faith is what it ought 
to be hath Heaven within him and about him; 
and why should he be impatient for the society 
of angels who knows that the longest life must 
soon appear like a tale that is told, and that 
before the passing hour is at. an end, he may 
be in Paradise? A direct communion with 
higher intelligences would unfit men for the 
cares and ordinary business' of their eartjily 
state. It I appear to you notwithstanding, it 
is because nothing could make you more unfit 
for the comnfton atfairs of tjie world than you 
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arc already ; and that alpne for which you are 
qualified, it is the object of these visits to pro- 
mote. 

MONT£SINOS. 

Enable me to impress upon my fellow crea- 
tures one wholesome truth with effect, arid you 
will indeed be, to me more than a great Apollo. 

' SIR THOMAS MORE. 

You would see as little of me as of Apollo if 
I thought that the desire of immediate effect 
produced in you anything like impatience, or 
disappointment. To yeu and to all, I say, look 
forward! To governments, inquire concerning 
the tendency and consequences of the course 
you arc pursuing, the ifistitutions which you 
are supporting, the alterations which you are 
about to make ! For if any of the imperfections 
of men could now fill me with surprize, it would 
be their want of foresight. Beasts, birds and 
insects, even to the minutest and meanest of 
their kind, act with the unerring providence 
of instinct; man, the while, who professes a. 
higher faculty, abuses it, and therefore goes 
blundering on. They, by their unconscious and 
unhesitating obedience to the laws of nature, ' 
fulfij the end of tlieir existence ; he, in wilful 
neglect of the laws of God, loses sight of the 
end of his. Enemy as you are, Montesinos, to 
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the Romish system,^ you must confess that, 
amidst all its corruptions, in the age of its 
darkest ignorance and foulest frauds, this object 
was kept in view, better than it has ever been 
in any country calling itself Reformed. 

MONTESINOS. 

“ Calling itself reformed!" I did not expect to 
hear the phraseology of a papist from the kps 
of one to whom the veil has been lifted up ! 

SIR TIIOMAf? MORE. 

There are neithef Papists nor’ Protestants in 
the state to which I belong : wc are one flock 
there, under one shepherd. In some things, 
and those essential ones, the Protestants brought 
back a corrupted faith to its primitive purity. 
But it is not less certain that the Reformation 
has, in its consequences, lowered the standard 
of devotion, lessened the influence of religion 
not among the poor and ^ignorant alone, but 
among all classes; and prepared the way for 
the uncontrolled dominion of that worldly spirit 
which it is the tendency of the commercial 
system to produce and foster. 

MONTESINOS. 

How can that Reformation have lowered de- 
votion, which has withdrawn it from stocks and 
stones, relics, beads, girdles, and scapulaVies, 
polytheism and idolatry? 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

t# 

You have taken all this from those persons 
whose religion goes no farther, and you have 
substituted nothing in its place. That the 
wiser and better Papists, though they may 
use some of these things as incentives to devo- 
tion, worship the Father in spirit and in truth, 
is what none but the blindest bigots would 
deny, and what no Protestant has ever acknow- 
ledged more amply than yourself. I admit 
that these things are often a hinderance ; and 
you cannot deny that they are sometimes a 
help. But it was not of such practices that I 
spake. Before your Reformation, the moment- 
ous truth that the improrcment of his moral afad 
spiritual condition ought to be the first concern 
of every intellectual creature, was impressed 
upon the people by example as well as by pre- 
cept. It is still preached from your pulpits, 
but where is the practice to be found ? The 
Religious Orders, with all their abuses, brought 
this truth home to the feelings of mankind. 
Among you, such as might desire to join in 
devotional exercises, or take an active part in 
works of painful beneficence, must overcome 
the fear of ridiculp at the outset, and be content 
to associate with those who bear the reproach 
of enthusiasm and who very generally deserve 
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it. In Roman Catholiq countries they would be 
encouraged by public opinion. The churches 
there are at all times open, and enter them 
when you will, you find some one intently em- 
ployed in solitary prayer. 

MONTESINOS. 

Are not those persons usually reciting prayers 
which have been imposed in penance, and 
therefore engaged in the practice of a very 
mischievous superstition? 

SIR THOMAS MOUE. ‘ 

Even then the very actof performance implies 
a sense of religion, and tends to strengthen it. 
Is it not better that men should perform good 
Works even from a vain trust in them, than rest 
contented with the non-performance in a belief 
that good works are not to be relied on? Reli- 
gion may be neglected in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, but it cannot be forgotten ; it is impressed 
upon the senses of the people; travel where they 
will its symbols are perpetually presented to 
them. They see the Cross or the Crucifix not 
in towns and villages alone, but in lonely places 
and by the way-side. The open shrine invites 
them to an act of devotion as wholesome as it 
is transitory; and tlie vespe^ bell unites them 
with all their brethren wherever ‘dispersed, at 
one hour, in one act of adoration. You have 
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lost more by abolishing, that vesper bell, than 
you have gained by rejecting the creature-wor- 
ship wherewith the observance was connected. 

MONTE.smoS. 

Far be it from me to deny that in the Re- 
formation the plough and the harrow were 
sometimes u^ed, where careful weeding only 
was wanted. Yet if it be your intention to 
prove that the influence of religion is less in 
tlje reformed countries than in those where the 
corruptions of Popery maintain their ground, 
or that the people are less moral wheij left to the 
tribunal of their consciences, than when under 
the dominion of the confessional, your argu- 
ments must indeed be cogent before they per- 
suade me that you are really serious. 

sill THOMAS SIORE. 

In spite of the Confessional and of the Casuists, 
and of the abominations which they generate, 
what I affirm is true, that the standard both of 
devotion and of morals is higher in the Romish 
than in the Protestant countries. Proof of this 
appears in the ejgstence of a class of men, re- 
cognized by the laws, and respected by public 
opinion, who profess to make preparation for 
the next world their sole business in this, 
and voluntarily to lead a life of poverty and pri- 
vations for that purpose. The principle may 
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be carried to an extra vajjant and pitiable excess ; 
the practice may be converted into a cover for 
ambition, or for meaner passions; . .1 allow even 
that while the errors and abuses with which 
these orders are connected, remain in force, the 
direct evil which arises from them is greater 
than the good. But the indirect good must not 
be undervalued : for while the principle is thns 
publicly- and practically recognized. Mammon 
can never acquire that undisputed and acknow- 
ledged supremacy which he seems to have 
obtained in commercial* countries, and in no 
country more decidedly than in this. The spirit 
which built and endowed monasteries is gone. 
Are you one of those jfersons who think it has 
been superseded for the better by that which 
erects steam-engines and cotton mills? 

MONTESINOS. 

They are indeed miserable politicians who 
mistake wealth for welfare in their estimate of 
national prosperity ; and none have committed 
this great error more egregiously than some of 
those who have been called ;;tatesmen by the 
courtesy of England. Yet the manufacturing 
system is a necessary stage in the progress of 
society. Without it this nation could not have 
supported the long and tremendous conflict 
which has delivered Europe from the yoke of 
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military despotism, . .the^worst of all evils. If 
England had not been enabled by the use of 
steam-engines to send out every year myriads 
of brave men, and millions of specie, . .what had 
Europe, and what had England itself been now? 
This inestimable benefit we have seen and felt. 
And from the ponsequences of that skill in ma- 
chinery which the manufacturing system alone 
could have produced, we may expect ultimately 
to obtain the greatest advantages of science 
and civilization at the least expense of human 
labour. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Sir Poet, travel not so hastily in your specu- 
lations ! There is a wide? gulph between you 
and that point, and it is not to be crost by one 
of these flying leaps in seven-leagued boots. 
Neither are you to expect that, when you reach 
the brink, a bridge will grow before your way 
as it did upon Kehama's triumphal entrance 
into Padalon — If you ask me how I became 
acquainted with the adventures of that person- 
age, I will tell you that I amuse myself some- 
times in the Limbo where are to be found 

" all things vain. 

Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mix’d.” 

’ MONTESINOS. 

What a happiness is in store for the collectors 
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when they, get there! .^.True it is that a long 
time must elapse before we double the Cape of 
Good Hope for which we are bound, and that 
the navigation thither is unknown, for we are 
sailing in a sea of which there are no charts to 
direct our course. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Why then do you give the name of Good Hope 
to a point which may deserve to be called the 
Cape of Storms? 

MONTESINOS. 

Not in the expectation that we shall reach 
it by carrying easy sail all the way with a trade- 
wind; but in the .belief that good principles 
will more and more prevail, and that, when their 
ascendancy is complete, it will then be seen 
how all things have been ordered for the best : 
and the benefit will remain after all the evils 
of the process shall have past away. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Is it not rather the tendency of evil to gene- 
rate evil? Famine is produced by war, and 
pestilence by famine. There are countries in 
which, their prosperity having been destroyed 
by violence and tyranny, or by long misrule, 
agriculture is ruined, and eajth being neglected 
infects the air, and brings forth disease 'and 
death. In the moral, as tn the physical world, 
thus also evil produces evil. 
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MONTESINOS. 

In both cases as a punishment and a warning. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

A punishment assuredly, . .the bitter fruit of 
error and of sin : but where is the people that 
hath ever yet been warned by it? This very 
manufacturing, system, which you regard as 
intfoductory to your Utopian era, proves that 
England has taken no warning. 

MONTESIXqs. 

Where i^hould it be found ? for in this case 
history affords no lessonfe. It contains no pa- 
rallel to the present condition of Europe, and 
more especially of these kingdoms. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Let us sec if there be not some principles, 
which, if kept steadily in view, might serve as 
a cynosure to direct you in this unknown navi- 
gation. You have lived long enough in the 
World to know something, both by experience 
and observation, of the course of human affairs. 
Setting aside the chances, as they are called, of 
health and fortune, 'did you ever know any one 
fail of happiness, except through some indis- 
cretion or error of his own ? 

, , MONTESINOS. 

. The exceptions are }#.rge, and a heavy draw- 
back must be allowed for them. But taking 

'M 
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them into the account,' I can truly answer that, 
within the circle of my knowledge, those persons 
have been the happiest who have best deserved 
to be so. They have had most enjoyment in 
prosperity, have struggled best with difficulties, 
and borne affliction with the wisest spirit and 
the truest resignation. Some indeed I have 
known who, amid the privations insepara'ble 
from scanty means, or under bodily affliction, 
or the sorer pressure of worldly^ and inevitable 
cares, have yet been objects of adnijration and 
example rather than compassion, because their 
minds were well regulated, and they were in 
the enjoyment of that peace which passeth all 
understanding. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

And which have been the most prosperous, 
the upright, or the woi^ly wise? 

montesiNos. 

I see the worldling flourish like a tree planted 
by the water side, and his leaf does not wither. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

But is the fruit of happiness brought forth 
there in due season ? 

MONTESINOS. 

There are many sorts *of happiness. . The 
Geolo^st does not plod over these mountains 
with more patience, hammer in hand, when 
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tracing where the slate demarcation ends and 
the sienite begins, speculating the while upon 
the formation of mountains and the manufactory 
of worlds, than the sportsman with his fowling- 
piece on his shoulder, whose greatest ambition 
is to tell of the birds that he has bagged. The 
great capitalist when he adds -apme score of 
thousands to his enormous wealth, envies me 
for adding to my treasures a book long sought 
and brought from afar, as, little as I envy him. 
Gryll wiU “ be Gryll and have his hoggish 
mind.” And Tom Foot is as happy in the com- 
pany of Jack a Dandy, as I have been when 
conversing wilii C. or W. or R. or W alter Landor. 
Each has his fill of enjoyment ; and if there are 
few who have an after-taste of it when they 
chew the cud, it is because the ruminating" por- 
tion of the human sph^es is but a small variety. 

SIR ’rtlOaiAS MORE. 

Montesinos, that reply is a rambling one. 
Mere transient enjoyment is not to be taken 
into the account of happiness for an intellectual 
and immortal beiilg. That man alone can be 
called happy who is at peace with his own 
heart and with his Maker. Your own observa- 
tion, must have shown you that those whose 
desires are regulated by wisdom, and. whose 
course of life is what it ought to ^be, seldom 

M 2 
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have reason to complain of fortune. This 
country is not yet so corrupted, even with all 
the efforts which are made to corrupt it, and 
all the causes which arc at work to increase its 
corruption, but that good conduct and good 
character pass in it for their just value. Is it 
not so ? Have you not just acknowledged that, 
in the circle of your own immediate friends, the 
best men are the happiest? 

MOJfTKSINOS. 

It is strictly and righteously so. 

SIU THOMAS MORE. 

And it is strictly and righteously otherwise 
with those whose desires are inordinate; or 
who, following the pursuit of wealth or power, 
devote themselves to those objects with all their 
heart, and with all their soul, and with all their 
strength. Success brinj^ with it no happiness 
to them ; and age makes them feel the worth- 
lessness of such pursuits as surely as it over- 
takes them. 

MONTESINOS. 

If they could learn by otheils to be wise, - 
If once they could the golden mean embrace, 

Or banish quite ambition from their breast. 

They never need to reck or* reap unrest. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Thus pt^ets have sung, and moralists have 
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taught, and preachersi have proclaimed from 
the pulpit. But of what avail are precepts, 
when the whole tendency of your institutions, 
and the whole practice of society, counteract 
them? The object of a good and wise man in 
this transitory state of existence should be to 
fit himself for a better, by controlling the un- 
\t^orthy propensities of his nature, and improving 
all its better aspirations .to do his duty first 
to his family, then to his^ neighbours, lastly to 
his country and his kind ; to promote the wel- 
fare and happiness of those who are’ in any de- 
gree dependent upon him, or whom he has the 
means of assisting, and never wantonly to injijre 
the meanest thing that lives ; to encourage, as 
far as he may have the power, whatever is use- 
ful and ornamental in society, whatever tends 
to refine and elevate humanity; to store his 
mind with such knowledge as it is fitted to 
receive, and he is able to attain ; and so to em- 
ploy the talents committed to his charge, that 
when the account is required, he may hope to 
hate his stewardship approved. It should not 
seem diflScult to do this: for nothing can be 
more evident than that men are and must be 
happy in proportion as their lives are conformed 
to such a scheme of divine philosop%. And 
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yet think you that there .are ten men in a gene- 
ration who act thus? 

MONTESIN'OS. 

God be merciful to us! We are unprofitable 
servants at the best. Yet there is much that 
may be pleaded, and something assuredly I 
trust that will be admitted in our. excuse. It 
is not always willingly, or from temptation that 
we go astray. Society has an original sin in 
its constitution, as certain as the mysterious 
disease of human nature. We are born and 
bred in it, and from the ‘highest to the lowest, 
even those whose disposition would lead them 
to, better things, are put out from childhood 
and as it were bound over to the service of the 
world! 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

There is an example before our eyes. Yon- 
der children are on the way to a manufactory, 
where they pass six days out of the seven, from 
morning till night. Is it likely that the little 
they learn at school on the seventh, (which 
ought to be their day of recmation as wellvifis 
rest,) should counteract the effects of such an 
education, when the moral atmosphere wherein 
they live and move and have ‘their being, is as 
noxious to the soul, as the foul and tainted air 
which they inhale is to their bodily constitution ? 
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MONTE^mOS. 

Yet the most celebrated minister of the age, 
the only minister who for many generations has 
deserved to be called a Premier, the minister 
whom our best and wisest statesmen at this day 
profess entirely to admire and implicitly to fol- 
low, . .he mad^ his boast of this very evil, and 
ccvgratulated Parliament that the nation had a 
new source of wealth and revenue in the labour 
of children: so completely had the political 
system in which he was trained up seared his 
heart and obscured his >undcrstanding. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Confess that this is an evil which had no 
existence in former times !’ There are new things 
under the sun, . .new miseries, . .new enormities, 

. . .this portentous age produces them, 

partimque Jiguras 

Reitulit antiqms, partita nova monstra creavit. 

MONTESINOS. 

This evil, however, existed long ago to a 
considerable degree in the Low Countries. It 
is ^deyro’s remark that, when Count Baldwin 
the Young, in the tenth century, established 
the weavers and clothiers in Ghent, he laid the 
foundation of that city’s wealth and prosperity; 
but prepared at the same time the seed-bed of 
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those * commotions which made it during some 
ages the most turbulent city in Christendom. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The history of the Low Countries down to 
their fatal connection with the House of Austria, 
deserves to be treated by some one who, with the 
minute diligence of an antiquary, should unite 
the comprehensiveness of a philosophic mifid. 
Manufa'ctures in those times produced more 
good than evil, . .for the men whom they bruta- 
lized in one way, would have been brutalized 
in another and a worse "by the warlike spirit of 
the age. They raised up a civic and pacific 
interest ; and even their strong democratic ten- 
dency was favourable to the improvement of 
Europe. The modern system possesses this 
tendency in a much greater degree, when it 
has become altogether dangerous. It is also 
essentially different and- essentially worse. 
Large properties were in former times carved * 
out with the sword, and founded upon the right 
of conquest. Are those fortunes raised on a 
better foundation which are derived from hjpys- 
tem like this ? . .from slavery direct or indirect, 

* A.D. 959, Truxo d, Gantc qficios de los texedorcs.y 
traperos, porque hasta aitonccs solo habit avoTt aqui hs curfidores, 
Fue el fwidamento dc las grandczas dcsta viudad, pcro tamhicn 
cl seminario de sus discordias . — ^Aiiales de Flaiides, t. i, p. 54,. 
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abroad or at home?. .froi)i the sweat and blood 
of black or brown slaves, working under the 
whip? or from the degradation in body and soul 
of those who, though wjiite by complexion, and 
free by birth, are nevertheless in an actual state 
of servitude? 

. MONTEStNOS. 

®ad enough to serve the planter for a parallel 
and an excuse! There is a nation of warriors 
in Ilindostan who call their deity All-Steel. 
Commercial nations, if they acknowledged the 
deity whom they serve, might call him- All-Gold. 
And if the sum of their sacrifices were compared. 
Mammon would be found a more merciless 
fiend than Moloch. 

sill THOMAS MOKE. 

The servants of Mammon are however wiser 
in their generation than the children of light. 
They serve a master who rewards them. 

MONTESINOS. 

They pursue their object with steadiness and 
singleness of purpose, and rewarded they are 
al?URdantly with jivhat they covet. Yet their 
power of creating wealth brings with it a con- 
sequence not dissimilar to that which Midas 
suffered. The love of lucre is one of those 
base passions which 

harden all within. 

And petrify the feeling. 
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He who, at the beginnjng of his career, uses his 
fellow-creatures as bodily machines for pro- 
ducing wealth, ends not unfrequently in be- 
coming an intellectual one himself, employed 
in continually increasing what it is impossible 
for him to enjoy. 

SIR THOMAS MORE., 

What then shall we say of a system which 
in its direct coiis^quences debases all who are 
engaged in it? a system that employs men un- 
remittingly in pursuits unwholesome for the 
body, and unprofitable for the mind, . .a system 
in which the means are so bad, that any result 
would be dearly purchased at such an expense 
ciif human misery and degradation, and the end 
so fearful, that the worst calamities which society 
has hitherto endured may be deemed light in 
comparison with it? 

MONTESINOS. 

Like the whole fabric of our society it has 
been the growth of circumstances, not a system 
foreplanned, foreseen and deliberately chosen. 
Such as it is we have inherited it, . .or rather 
have fallen into it, and must get out of it as 
well as we can. We must do our best to re- 
move its evils, and to mitigate them while they 
last, and to modify and reduce it till only so 
much remains as is indispensable for the general 
good. 
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SIR THOMAS^MORE. 

The facts will not warrant you in saying that 
it has come upon the country unsought and 
unforeseen. You have prided yourselves upon 
this system, you have used every means for 
extending it ; you have made it the measure of 
your national prosperity. It is a wen, a fun- 
gous excrescence from the body politic: the 
growth might have been checks if the conse- 
quences had been apprehended in time; but 
now it has acquired so great’ a bulk, its nerves 
have branched so widely, and the vessels of 
the tumour are so inosculated into some of the 
principal veins and arteries of the natural sys- 
tem, that to remove it by absorption is impossi- 
ble, and excision would be fatal. 

MONTESINOS. 

Happily, this is but a metaphor; and the 
body politic, like its crowned head, never dies. 

• SIR THOMAS MORE. 

But as there are evils worse than death for 
individuals, so are there calamities for a people 
worse than extermination. The Jews, during 
a full millennium, might have envied the lot of 
the Carthaginians; and even at this day the 
great body of that -extraordinary and miracu- 
lously preserved people would have cause to 
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regret that a remnapjt had been spared, were it 
not for the hope of Israel. 

MONTESINOS. 

We shall work our way through this evil, as 
we have done through others. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

What others? 

MONTESINOS. 

TIkj late war, for exainple> during which, 
though my heart never quailed, there were few 
who did not tremble for the result. 

silt THOMAS MORE. 

The case is not in point. You were in the 
right course, and had only to persevere bravely 
and virtuously to tlfe end. 

MONTESINOS. 

The religious troubles which commenced in 
your days ; the political convulsions during the 
Great Rebellion; and the Revolution. 

SIR THOMAS MOKE. 

Have you yet seen the termination of either ? 
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By this time we had reached the bank above 
Applethwaite. The last question of my com- 
panion was one to which 1 could make no reply, 
and as he neither talked for friumph, nor I en- 
deavoured to elude the force of his argument, 
we remained awhile in silence, looking upon the 
assemblage of dwellings below. Here, and in 
the adjoining hamlet of Millbeck, the effects of 
manufactures and of agriculture may be seen 
and compared. The old cottages arc such as 
the poet and the painter equally delight in be- 
holding. Substantially built of the native stone 
without mortati. dirtied with no white-lime, and 
(heir long low roofs covered with slate, if they 
had been raised by the magic of some indigenous 
Amphion’s music, the materials could not have 
adjusted themselves* more beautifully in accord 
with the siirrounding scene ; and time has still 
farther harmonized them with weather stains, 
lichei^s and mo^s, short grasses and short fern, 
and stone plants of various kinds. The orna- 
mented chimnies, round or square, less adorned 
than those which, likfe little turrets, crest the 
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houses of the Portugueze peasantry, and yet 
not less happily suited to their place ; the hedge 
of dipt box beneath the windows, the rose 
bushes beside the door, the little patch of 
flower ground with its tall holyocks in front, 
the garden beside, the bee-hives, and the or- 
chard with its bank of daffodils'and snowdrops, 
(the earliest and the profusest in’ these parts,) 
indicate in the owners some portion of ease and 
leisure, some regard to neatness and comfort, 
some sense of natural and innocent and health- 
ful enjoyment. The liew cottages of the manu- 
facturers, are . . .upon the manufacturing pattern 

. . . . naked, and in a row. 

« 

How is it, said I, that every thing which is 
connected with manufactures, presents such 
features of unqualified deformity? From the 
largest of Mammon’s templef down to the 
poorest hovel in which his helotry are stalled’, 
the edifices have all one character. Time can- 
not mellow them; Nature will neither clothe 
nor conceal them ; and they remain always as 
offensive to jflie eye as to the mind! 

We had proceeded a little .way alotig the 
terrace, to that spot which commands the finest 
view of Derwentwatef and of the vale of Kes- 
wick. ifow well, said Sir Thomas, has yonder 
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dwelling been placed ! pointing to one imme* 
diately below us ; how happilyvis it sheltered 
from the north and east, how humbly and con- 
tentedly it appears to rest, and how deep a 
shade does it enjoy in summer, under those 
sycamores which have now lost their leaves ! If 
we past the door I should expect to hear the 
hihnming of the spinning-wheel ; and if I looked 
into the economy of the household, to find it 
little different from what I was accustomed to 
see in my youth. 

montEsinos. 

You would find a Bible and a Prayer Book, 
instead of a Crucifix and a Rosary ; cloth coats 
instead of leathern jerkins upon the men and 
boys, and cotton in the place of woollen for the 
women, when they are in their better dress. 
The Reformation seems almost to have abolished 
the use of fish among this class of the commu- 
nity ; they have contracted, 1 know not how, 
some obstinate prejudice against a kind of food 
at once wholesome and delicate, and every 
where to be obtained cheaply and in abundance, 
were the demand for it as general as it ought 
to be. Most of the pot-herbs and sallads which 
Tus^r enumerates!, have disappeared frotti the 
cottager’s garden, and even their names are no 
longer in remembrance. The potatoe has sup- 
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planted them^ Greater change has been intro- 
dttced by the'ijbvv' universal use of tea in these 
kingdoms, a beverage from which more, and 
more various good has been derived without any 
admixture of adventitious evil, than from any 
othfer which has ever been devised by human 
ingenuity. Except as to this diiEerence in their 
appearance and in their diet, you would find the 
peasantry little changed in their habits of life 
and less improved. The Reformation has done 
them no, good : and nothing has grown up in 
the decay of the feudal system, to repay them 
for the kindly attachments which existed under 
if. They are neither happier nor wiser in their 
sphere ; but they have the easy opportunity of 
getting out of it, and the possibility of emerging 
above it. The adventurous youth may seek his 
fortune in the United States, or in our own 
colonies. The industrious^ may work his way 
up in trade. And of those who pass their piti- 
able childhood as part of the machinery in a 
cotton mill, (for the cotton is now the staple 
trade of Great Britain,) perhaps one. in a thou- 
sand, by goo^^nduct and good obtains 

an employme^ in the businet^^ilrhiich places 
him in a respectable statibn one ,in a 

myriad becomes a master manufacturer himself, 
and founds a family who take their place among 
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the monied aristocracy of the land. There is 
a continual creation of wealth ; ''and in the lot- 
tery which this produces, some of the prizes 
fall to their lot. 

SIR THOMAS MORE.. . , 

And it is because of the creation of that 
wealth, that ,your government considers the 
piosperky of its manufactures as of so much 
importance to the state ? 

MOSTESINOS, 

* • 

For this, and for the still more important 
object of giving employment to a large part of 
our great and rapidly increasing population. 

.SIR THOMAS MORE. 

But this sort of employment tends to accele- 
rate that increase, by forcing it even so as to 
leave a large surplus, after supplying the lavish 
consumption of health and life which the manu- 
facturing system requires. For among persons 
so trained up, moral restraint is not to be looked 
for, and there is little prudential restraint ; the 
fear of the lean wolf is not before their eyes. 
In proportion, therefore, as the object is effected 
in one it becomes mqp difficult in 

every succeed^^ one, and yet nl^e necessary. 
But leaving fbr';the present that consideration, 
let us examine the consequences of a continual 
creation of wealth, which, as it is a new thing 

VOL. I. * N 
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in the world, must necessarily produce new re- 
sults. What if it should prove that the wealth 
#hich is thus produced is no more an indication 
of public prosperity, than thcjsize of one whose 
limbs are swollen with dropsy, is a symptom of 
health and vigour ? 

ilONTESlNOS. c 

You are leading me toward the region of me- 
taphy'sical politics, and as I am not owl-eyed, 
I can follow no fart^hcr than the daylight pene- 
trates into that land of fogs and darkness. 

SIR tuojIas more. 

Daylight will serve us here. All wealth in 
former times was tangible, ft existed either in 
land, money, or chattels, which were either of 
real or conventional value. 

SIONTESINOS. 

Jewels, for example ; . . and pictures, as in 
Holland, . .where indeed, 'at one time, tulip- 
bulbs answered the same purpose. 

SIR TJIOMAS MORE. 

That bubble was one of those contagious in- 
sanities to which communities are subject. All 
wealth was real, till the extent of commerce 
rendered a paper currency necessary, which 
differed from precious stohes s^nd pictures in 
this important point, that there was no limit to 
its production. 
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aiONTESlNOS. 

We regard it as the representative of real 
wealth; and therefore limited always to the 
amount of what itjrepresents. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Pursue that notion, .. and you will be in the 
dark presently. Your provincial bank notes, 
which constitute almost wholly the circulating 
medium of certain districts, pass current to-day; 
to-morrow, tidings niay copic that the house 
which issued them has stopt payment, and 
what do they represent then? You find them 
the shadow of a shade. 

AIONTESINOS. 

This is an evil frequent enough, and extensive 
enough in its effects to be called a national 
grievance, and one which I have long thought 
it the duty of government to prevent. Scarcely 
a year passes without some failure of this kind, 
•and every failure brings with it wide-spreading 
distress, and to many an industrious family, 
ruin, as unavoidable as it is irretrievable and 
undeserved. For in many parts of the king- 
dom, (here for example it is the case,) they who 
might distrust the security of such paper, have 
no choice; thefe is'^ro other currency for daily 
use. I am too little versed in such subjects 
(having indeed neither liking nor altitude for 

’N 2 
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for them) to understand why the provincial 
banks should not be superseded by establish- 
ments connected with the Bank of England; 
but this I know, that one of the duties of a go- 
vernment is to provide the s\ibjects with a safe 
currency. However, this is wandering from 
your argument. Proceed I pray you. 

sru THOMAS MORE. * 

In what light do you regard the national 
debt ? « 

MONTESINOS. 

Again I must confess my incompetence for 
discussions of this kind : they belong to what is 
oalled political economy, . . a science concerning 
which there is a great deal written and talked, 
and very little understood. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

But you consider it a species of property ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Undoubtedly. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Heal or representative ? 

MONTESmes. 

Did I not say that you were leading me into 
the region of darkness ? 

SIR THOMAS MORE- 

' 9 

You can understand that it constitutes a great 
part of the national wealth ? 
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monteSinos. 

So large a part that the interest amounted, 
during the prosperous times of agriculture, to 
as much as the rental of all the land in Great 
Britain ; and at present, to the rental of all 
lands, all houses, and all other fixed property 
put together. ' 

sill THOMAS MORE. 

The interest is of course real and. tmigiblc. 
What is the principal ? » 

MONTESIXOS. 

Real also, because any part of it is tangible 
and producible at any time. 

SIR TIIOMA'} M6KE. 

But it is only in part that it can thus be 
realized, 

.MONTESI.NOS. 

As large a part as can ever be required. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

We shall come to that question. The whole 
is plainly not producible ; it is neither real nor 
representative, but a mere fiction of policy and 
convenience. 

MONTESIXOS. 

Why will you bewilder me ? 

'• » SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Yet as the gods were derived from Erebus 
and Night, this fiction has given birth to wealth 
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and power and happintess. Whence comes the 
interest ; that part which is real, tangible, and 
regularly produced ? 

MONTESINOS. 

It is raised by taxation, and that taxation it 
is which constitutes the great burthen of these 
kingdoms. 

SIR THOMAS jrORK. 

It is* raised then from the whole body of the 
nation, and distributed to that portion of them 
whose property is vested in this fiction. Is the 
country most impoverished by the extraction, 
or benefited by the distribution? 

• 'MONTE.Sl.VOS. 

You might as reasonably ask whether the 
fields are injured by evaporation, more than 
they are refreshed by rain and dew ! 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

It is not then a mere debt, . . a mere burthen ? 

MONTESINOS. 

On the contrary, it is so much property 
vested in the manner most convenient to the 
owners. The effects of the funded system could 
as little have been foreseen when it was devised, 
as the extent to which it has been carried. It 
has not only supplied the necessities of the state 
from time to time, and enabled it to support the 
costs, ruieous as they then appeared, of the 
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American war, and the still more enormous ex- 
penditure of the last contest, but by its opera- 
tion the wars themselves became a cause of 
national prosperity, .. the funds, as they were 
increased, affording an advantageous and secure 
deposit for the new wealth created by that 
increased activity which the war expenditure 
cfflled forth. And the wealth thus deposited 
being producible at a moment, to any amount, 
has supplied, .capital for 'jpeculalious upon a 
scale unknown in other countries, or in other 
times. British machinery may be exported, or 
equalled; British ingenuity may be rivalled; 
but it is Briti.sh capital that puts all in motion; 
and it will be long before any other nation can 
possess capital enough to render its rivalry 
effectual. 

SJB THOMAS MOKE. 

Another and fur' more momentous benefit 
must not be overlooked, . .the expenditure of an 
annual interest equalling, as you have stated, 
the present rental of all fixed property. 

Aontesinos. 

That expenditure gives employment to half 
the industry in the kingdom, and feeds half the 
mouj:hs. Take, indeed, the weight of the na- 
tional debt from this great and complicated 
social machine, and the wheels must stop. 
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The old apologue of the belly and members is 
as applicable tO' those reformers who are for 
ridding us of this debt, as it was to the Roman 
agitators in the days of Menenius Agrippa. 

SIR TIlOilAS MOBK. 

Such being, according to this view of the sub- 
ject, (and it is undeniable,) the. effect of the 
national debt, is it the object of your govern- 
ment to extend, or to diminish it ? 

JIQNTE.SIXO.S. 

To diminish it, of course. 

SIR TnO.MAS MORK. 

Why of course, if it be advantageous to the 
nation ? 

I* 

MONTESINOS, 

For the purpose of diminishing the national 
burthens. 

SIR THO.MAS MORE. 

Explain to me how that,’ which is a national 
advantage, can be at the same time a national 
burthen ? how the same thing can at once be 
an evil and a good ? 

MONTESINO#(. 

I told you honestly, when you entered upon 
this discussion, that it led to subjects which I 
did not understand. * . ^ 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

You will^understand them better, if you ex- 
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amine the state of your. own knowledge. We 
shall come to something presently which is per- 
fectly intelligible. . . .In what manner will your 
government proceed tp diminish this national 
burthen, (considering it now as a burthen,) 
when it shall have the means of so doing ? 

, MONTF.SINOS. 

'By extinguishing that portion of it which 
bears the highest rate of interest, giving the 
holders, when the state of the funds shall admit 
of such a transaction, their option of being paid 
off, or having their stoik converted into stock 
of a lower rate. If this were done, for example, 
with stock which produces at present an annual 
interest of five millions, an annual million of 
taxes might be remitted. 

SIR THOMAS .MORE. 

And would this, think you, be a desirable 
measure ? 

MONTESINOS. 

The minister will think himself fortunate who 
shall be able to effect it. But of all subjects, 
who would have expected that one from the 
dead should chuse to enter upon political eco- 
nomy, and the state of the stocks ! 

, , SIR THOMAS MORE. 

You know I have visited the Limboi and you 
do not suppose that books of poetry are the only 
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tomes which are whirled away thither. ...The 
minister, you say, will think himself fortunate, 
who shall be able to remit ia. million yearly in 
taxation, by annihilating twenty millions of the 
five per cents, or, which is the same thing, 
withholding a fifth part of the interest paid upon 
an hundred millions of that stock 

MONTESINOS. 

He will not only think himself so, but will be 
thought so by the nation, and applauded ac- 
cordingly. 

SIR tiiomAs more. 

But how will that part of the community feel 
from whose incomes this million is to be de- 
ducted ? Will they think themselves fortunate ? 
The measure which they will hear of as a public 
benefit, they will feel as an individual grievance : 
and it will be difficult to make them acknow- 
ledge, that a heavy and exclusive taxation im- 
posed upon them, can be both a consequence 
and a cause of general prosperity. 

MONTESINOS. 

There it will fall heavily, and precisely upon 
persons on whom the burthens of the state have 
always borne with the severest pressure. The 
respectable provision which • men, of moderate 
fortune can make for their widows and unmar- 
ried daughters, has more generally been vested 
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in the four and five pen cents than in any other 
way. During the war, the active members of 
society could increase their exertions in propor- 
tion as new burthens were laid on, and all who 
had any thing to sell, raised their prices in such 
proportion as to be gainers by the impost ; from 
the greatest Jandholder to the meanest shop- 
Kfeeper this was done. The whole weight fell 
upon those whose incomes were fixed ; and 
these persons, . .the very cjass whom for every 
consideration of feeling and humanity it would 
be desirable to favour, ’(if that were possible,)., 
as they suffered most during the war, so will 
they be the sole sufferers from a measure con- 
sequent on the prosperity that peace brings 
with it, when the settled effects of peace shall 
be felt. 

SIU THOaiAS MORE. 

How far will this- system of reduction be pur- 
sued? 

jroNTESftros. 

I suppose as far as it can. The four per cents 
will follow the fives, and then, if the creation of 
wealth continues, perhaps a reduction of the 
threes will be attempted also. 

, , sir’ THOMAS MORE. 

By what means can the government be en- 
abled to effect this ? 
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MONTESINOS. 

Only by the great rise of stock consequent 
upon the rapid creation of wealth, so little in- 
terest being produced by money vested in the 
funds when they are at a high price, and the 
general interest of money falling in proportion, 
that the fundholders will rather «ulFer the re- 
duction of a fifth, or even a fourth, upon their 
dividends, than be paid off when they would 
not know how to apply the capit^il. 

SIR THOHAS JIORE. 

In proportion then as wealth is created in one 
quarter, it is, as far as this operation extends, 
annihilated in another. This is like your Hin- 
doo mythology ; but in part only, . . for while we 
have the Creator and the Destroyer here at work, 
I miss the Preserving Power! It should seem 
a strange system of society, that in which a 
government takes and obtains credit for a mea- 
sure which diminishes the means and curtails 
the expenditure of many of its subjects. Will 
the general good be greater than the partial 
evil ? •’ 

MONTESINOS. 

The public and private expenditure of this 
country are both upon so large a s^pal^ that, the 
diminution of one or two millions ih the annual 
imposts, or in the annual circulation and con- 
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sumption, would be scwcely perceptible. As 
far as individuals are concerned, the benefit will 
be sensibly felt by none ; but there are some 
who will feel the injury. No moderate income 
can bear the diminution of a fifth without incon- 
venience. Some privations will be rendered 
necessary : in ;5ome cases this will be felt sorely, 
and retrenchment is al^jjays injurious to a nation 
whose prosperity depends upon expenditure. 
But these cases, it mav be believed, will not be 
numerous ; and the reduction, which in most of 
the necessaries of life has been made from the 
war-priccs, must be taken into the account. 
Indeed there will be no complaint, because there 
is no injustice ; the property was acquired and 
held with the knowledge that it was liable to 
this contingency ; and in every case the price 
originally paid for it, will have been less than 
what the holders will draw out, if they chuse 
to receive the principal. The evil, therefore, 
will be limited in its extent, and transient in its 
nature, whereas the relief from taxation will be 
permanent, » 

SIR THOMAS MORE. , 

But you have represented that relief as im- 
perceptible, , 

: MONTESINOS, 

Imperceptible as relief, but it will be felt in 
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public opinion, and the; government will feel it. 
The farther, indeed, that such reductions can 
be carried, the better able will the state be to 
support the demands of any future w'^ar ; an evil 
which we should endeavour always equally to 
avert, and to be prepared for. 

I had overlooked something which is likely 
to lessen the inconvenience of paying ofl’ a part 
of the public creditors. Many of them may be 
willing to receive their principal and vest it in 
foreign funds, which pay an interest so much 
higher as to render th6 risk a tempting one. 
If the amount of British property, which has 
already been thus embarked, were known, it 
would appear surprizing. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

In this manner some of your redundant wealth, 
as well as of your redundant zeal, flows abroad, 
to your own relief, and to the benefit of all 
parts of the world. This is certainly an une- 
quivocal good. 

MONTESINOS, 

So I should regard it, evea if it enabli^ other 
countries to pursue with more advantage their 
system of commercial rivalry. The benefits of 
commerce cannot be too wKlely diflused, their 
general extension being for the general good : 
and if our neighbours are desirous of taking 
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their share of its evil, b.y extending their own 
manufactures to the eventual exclusion of ours, 
their success would be the best thing that could 
happen for Great Britain. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

We have looked at one consequence of the 
rapid creation of wealth, which is going on under 
your present system. J^o long as that creation 
proceeds without impediment, so long it will be 
in the intention and in the power of government 
to reduce the national debt. Of course, there- 
fore, no property will b‘c vested in the funds, if 
it can be disposed of in any other way : nor is 
it credible that the foreign funds should either 
obtain so much credit in this country, or be ex- 
tended to a scale sulficient for acting in their 
stead. What direction then will this redundant 
capital take ? 

MQNTESINOS. 

It will be ready for any imaginable scheme 
which holds out the prospect of what used to 
be common interest ; . . bridges, tunnels, canals, 
rail -roads, joint-stock companies for every con- 
ceivable purpose. In such undertakings, im- 
mense sums will be invested and lost. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

• * * 

So that the destruction will keep pace with 
the creation ? 
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MONT.ES1NOS. 

Not exactly so. Some will lose and some 
will gain ; and the expenditure in which the one 
sink their capital, will increase the capital of 
the other by the productive labour which it 
calls forth. 

SIR THOMAS MORE., 

Columbus was of opinion, that the gold in his 

conquests might enable the Kings of Spain to 

make the whole of their dominions like a well- 
• * * 

cultivated garden. But then he assumed that 
this gold would be at the direct disposal of the 
state. 

MONTESfNOS. 

Ancient Egypt exhibited the finest example 
of what might be done by a government making 
the improvement of the country its main object. 
Every thing was done there which art could do 
for the advantage and embellishment of the 
land. Buonaparte did a little in this kind, and • 
boasted largely of it. Our government makes 
nq .parade of such things. It leaves travellers 
to proclaim and even to discover that every 
creek upon the coast of Scotland, where a fish- 
er’s boat could need shelter, is protected with 
a pier ; that in the wildest and remotest parts 
of that’ country, civilization is forwarded by 
some of the finest roads in the world, and that 
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large ships may pass across the island from sea 
to sea, by a canal, which is the greatest work 
of its kind that has ever been attempted either 
in ancient or in modern times. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Can a nation be too rich ? 

. MONTESINOS. 

*1 am sure individuals can ; and have often 
said that, rather than have been born and bred 
to a great fortune, I should, deem it better for 
myself always to live precariously, and die poor 
at last. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

But for a nation ? 

I 

MONTKSINOS. 

I cannot answer that question without distin- 
guishing between a peojde and a state. A state 
cannot have more wealth at its command than 
may be employed for the general good, a liberal 
■ expenditure in national works being one of the 
surest means for promoting national prosperity, 
and the benefit being still more evident of an 
expenditure directed to the purposes of national 
improvement. But a people may be too rich ; 
because it is the tendency of the commercial, 
and more especially of the manufacturing sys- 
tem, to collect wealth rather than to diffuse it. 
Where wealth is successfully employed in any 

VOL. I. o 
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of the speculations of- trade, its increase is in 
proportion to its amount ; great capitalists be- 
come like pikes in a fish-pond, who devour the 
weaker fish ; and it is but too certain that the 
poverty of one part of the people seems to 
increase in the same ratio as the riches of ano- 
ther. There are examples of this in history. 
In Portugal, when the high tide of wealth flois^ed 
in from the conquests in Africa and the East, 
the effect of that .great influx .was not more 
visible in the augmented splendour of the Court, 
and the luxury of the higher ranks, than in the 
distress of the people. 

. SIR THpMAS MORE. 

The prodigality of Henry's courtiers, for which 
the funds were supplied by sacrilege, was pro- 
ducing the same effect when I was removed 
from the sight of evils which I had vainly endea- 
voured to withstand. 

MONTESINOS. 

In these cases the consequences were so im- 
mediate and direct that there could be no doubt 
concerning the cause. But‘different causes are 
in operation at this time, and they are likely to 
be more permanent and more pernicious. Com- 
merce and manufactures, ’nearly as they are 
connected, differ widely in their effects upon 
society. The former, it cannot be denied, has 
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produced enormous evils when it has been asso- 
ciated with schemes of conquest and usurpa- 
tion; but this is no natural association; its 
natural operations are wholly beneficial, binding 
nations to nations, and man to man. How 
opposite the manufacturing system is in its ten- 
dency, must be manifest to all who sec things 
a§ they are, and not through the delusive me- 
dium of their own theories and prepossessions. 

.SIR THOMAS .WORK. 

The desire of gain is common to them both. 

MONTESINOS. 

A distinction must be made between this and 
the love of lucre. The, pursuit of indepen- 
dence, . . of that degree of wealth without which 
the comforts and respectabilities of life are not 
to be procured, . .the ambition even of obtaining 
enough to command those luxuries which may 
innocently and commendably be enjoyed, must 
be allowed to be beneficial both to the individuals 
who are thus stimulated to exertion, and to the 
community which is affected by their exertions. 
This is inseparablt? from commerce ; in fact it 
is the main spring of that social order which is 
established among us. In this, indeed, as in 
all other desiyes, self- watchfulness is necessary, 
and the restraint of a higher principle ; and in 
the mercantile profession there is much to qua- 
* o 2 
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lify it and keep it within due bounds. We are 
not accustomed to class that profession among 
the liberal ones ; and yet it ought to be classed 
among the most liberal, as being that which, 
when properly and wisely exercised, requires 
the most general knowledge, and affords the 
fairest opportunities for acquiring.and enlarging 
it. There is nothing in its practice which tends 
to contract the mind, to sophisticate the under- 
standing, or to corrupt the feelings. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

It is from those merchants who were as 
Princes,” that Princes themselves have derived 
assistance, states strength, and statesmen infor- 
mation, the arts their best patronage, and lite- 
rature not unfrequently its best encouragement. 
Did you know more of the merchants of Tyre, 
it would appear that in that age no other power 
or influence upon the facemf tlie earth was so 
beneficially exercised as theirs, Italy, Ger- 
many, and the Low Countries, had such mer- 
chants in my days. The Moors had them, before 
the Portugueze, by the conquest of Ceuta, by 
the destruction of their little commercial states 
along the coast of Eastern Africa, where every 
petty chieftain (like Alcinous) w£is a merchant, 
by their seizure of Malacca and Ormuz, and the 
system of destructive warfare which they car* 
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ried on in the Indian and Red Seas, cut the 
roots of Mahommedan power, and unhappily of 
Mahommedan civilization. You have4rfiuch 
merchants now. 

WONTF,.SIXOS. 

Many such. The evil in that profession is, 
that men arc* tempted by the hope of great 
prizes to undue risks ; the spirit of enterprize 
is allowed to pass the bounds of prudence and 
of principle, and then the irierchaut becomes in 
fact a gamester. Examples of this become 
more frequent as the habits of life become more 
emulously expensive. But the ordinary and 
natural consequences of ‘commerce are every 
way beneficial ; they are humanizing, civilizing, 
liberalizing ; if it be for the purpose of gain that 
it compasses sea and land, it carries with it 
industry, activity, and improvement : these are 
its effects abroad, while it brings wealth to us 
at home. Whereas the immediate and home 
effect of the manufacturing system, carried on 
as it now is upon the great scale, is to produce 
physical and moral evil, in proportion to the 
wealth which it creates. Here is our danger, 
our sore and spreading evil . . . here, I had almost 
said,*is • • 

the harm 

Tliat never shall recover hculthfulncss !”* 


” Lord Surrey. 
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At such a price national prosperity would be 
dearly purchased, even if any prosperity which 
is s* purchased were, or could be, stable. 
Alas! wherefore is it that communities and 
individuals so seldom keep the even line, though 
it appears to be’plain and straight before them ! 

.SIR THOMAS MORE. * 

Because they walk sometimes in mist and 
darkness, and sometimes giddily and precipi- 
tately when the way is clear. But the way is 
not always plain, nor, vhen plain, is it always 
easy. Both men and nations are liable to evils 
which are the consequence, not of their own 
eVrors, but of their position, . . of circumstances 
in which they find themselves, and over which 
they have had no control. 

MONTESINOS. 

“ For he that once hath missed the right way. 

The further he doth go, thd further he doth stray.”* 

' SIR THOMAS MORE, 

Society has its critical periods, and its climac- 
terics; no change, no developement can take 
place at such seasons without inducing some pe- 
culiar and accompanying danger; and at all 
seasons it is liable to its_ influenzas and its 
plagues. This is one of its grand climacterics. 


* Fiury (jticcii. 
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A new principle, . , a novum orgamim has been 
introduced, .. the most powerful that has ever 
yet been wielded by man. If it was first Mi^m 
that governed the world, and then Nitrum, both 
have had their day,.. gunpowder as well as the 
triple crown. Steam will govern the world 
next, . . and shake it too before its empire is esta- 
blished. 
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STEAM— WAiB.— PROSPECTS OF EUROPE. 


“ The ancients,” says* Dr. Arbuthnot, “ had 
more occasion for mechanics in fbe art of war, 
than we have ; gunpowder readily producing a 
force far exceeding all the engines they had 
contrived for battery. And this, I reckon, has 
Tost us a good occasion of improving our me- 
chanics ; the cunning of mankind never exert- 
ing itself so much as in their arts of destroying 
one another.” Since Arbuthnot’s age the desire 
of gain has* produced greater improvements in 
mechanics than were ever called forth by the 
desire of conquest. And yet the great inventions 
of the world have arisen from a worthier origin 
than either ; they have generally been the work 
of quiet, unambitious, unworldly men, pursuing 
some favourite branch of science, patiently, for 
its own sake. 

Steam, said T to Sii’- Thomas when he visited 


*■ Essay ')n tlic Usefulness of Malliematiral Learning. 
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me next, has fearfully accelerated a process 
which was going on already but too fast. Could 
I contemplate the subject without reference to 
that Providence which -brings about all tilings 
in its own good time, I should be tempted to 
think that the discovery of this mighty power 
had come to us, like the possession of great and 
dSngerous wealth to a giddy youth, before we 
knew how to employ it rightly. 

,, SIU THOMAS MOKE. 

It is, however, a power which had long been 
known before it was brought into use for gene- 
ral purposes. In Justinian’s reign, the philo- 
sopher, Anthemius, emplpyed it in his extraor- 
dinary devices for annoying a ne.xt-door neigh- 
bour, and Pope Silvester made an organ which 
was worked by it. 

.MONTESTXOS. 

Even at a muchdater period, extraordinary 
experiments excited little attention ^t the time 
they were made, though they are now looked 
back upon with wonder, as having anticipated 
some of the most Hemarkable discoveries of the 
present age. A Portugueze ascended in some 
kind of balloon at Lisbon, more than an hundred 
year^ ago. ,In cases of public display like 
this, or of public notoriety such as those earlier 
and more remarkable ones which you have in- 
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stanced, we may, with some reason, wonder 
that no consequences followed, . . that the same 
age in which the knowledge implied in such 
expCTiments was to be found, should not have 
produced minds capable of pursuing them to 
some great and useful result. So, too, with 
regard to the invention of printing,: the ancients 
missed it, though the sepulchral lamps show (is 
that Greek potters imprinted their names upon 
their ware ; and thoygh, among thpir gallants, it 
was the custom for an amorist to impress the 
name of his mistress in the dust, or upon the 
damp earth, with letters fixed upon his shoe. 

is not surprizing tjiat the prism should, for 
generations, have been given to children as a 
plaything, and sent out, among other baubles, 
as a toy for savages, before Newton used it as' 
an instrument of science, because it required 
an intellect like Newton’s to analyse the pheno- 
menon which it presented ; but in these cases the 
application was direct and easy, and to purposes 
of common and obvious utility. ts 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Some discoveries have been the effect of mere 
chance, . . that of glass for example, which has 
given astronomers the telescope, entomology 
its animalcular world, old age its second sight, 
and which contributes to the comfort of every 
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class in society, not less than to the luxuries and 
elegancies of those who are most favoured by 
fortune. Others have been the result of fortuitous 
experiments in the use of herbs and mf&eral 
substances; and these found their way slowly 
into general use, because some selfish interest 
not unfrequently withheld them for its own pur- 
poses. Your manufacturers and artificers have 
their secrets at this day, as the priests of Greece 
and Egypt ha4 theirs, . . 

MONTKSINOS. 

And the monks and friars of the middle ages. 

Sm THOMAS MORE. 

Remember that one njighty discovery was 
withheld by a friar, in mercy to mankind. 

MONTESrXOS. 

No finer proof of foresight and true greatness 
of mind has ever been given than in that illus- 
trious instance ; for Roger Bacon’s motives can- 
not be mistaken. He desired the praise of 
knowledge, and yet was contented to forego the 
honour of tkis discovery, till a secret, of which 
he anticipated the destructive application, 
should be brought to light by some future ex- 
perimentalist, less humane, or less considerate 
than himself. But no merit must be claimed 
for the $-iars on his score. It is for his country, 
not his order, to glory in the man whom that 
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order condemned to imprisonment, not for his 
supposed skill in magic, but for those opinions* * * § 
which he derived from studying the Scriptures, 
wherein he was versed beyond any other per- 
son of his age. ^ 

SIR THOMAS MORK. 

In what a different state of feeling did Johan- 
nes de Rupcscissa speculate upon chemical 
discoveries, when he')’ advised that the art of 
composing his corjflial corroborative, of which 
brandy was the chief constituent, should be 
kept carefully as a state secret, lest it should 
come to the knowledge of the enemies of the 
church ; and that, as^ a sure means of rendering 

* Erat hie rir miri ingemi, sithfilloris (juam fclicis; nulla irat 
lUterarum faeulias in qud non essd cxercitatmimuSf et in saerd 
Scripturd ultra omnes vermtminnis. Svd va quorundam indoles, 
vt dim non plus sapiant, quam oporleat, atquc ultra corntnunem 

receptawque doctrinarn quidquam nori non dicant, nihil se dirisse 
patent. Non ea debit me in mcris doctrinis libertas dkendi xel* 
opinandi ; in aliis hbcralibus scientiis quod ?ipx'um, gratum ; in 
istis quod vetustuni, scciinun. Slid antiquitate saerm liUercc com- 

mendantiir ; sat sitd refustate consist uni, — IVaddiug, A,D. 1278, 

§ 26. 

It is evident from this passajije, that the annalist of the 
Friars Minorite regarded Roger Bacon'niore as a heretic than 
as the greatest and wisest man of his«order and his age. 

* L. 8. deReincdiis Gcnertlibus. e. 8. p. Jti.S. Basilica^, 1561. 
The chapter will be found among the supplementary notes to 
this volume. 
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Christian armies victorious, a dose should be 
given to every nian before tlie battle began ! 

MONTESINOS. 

How different also was the temper oft^is 
the elder Bacon, from the blind temerity with 
which certain modern experiments upon the 
nature and efffict of certain poisons have been 
promulgated. It was right that such experi- 
ments should be made and carefully recorded, 
for the advancement' of science, because we 
are justified in presuming that this must ulti- 
mately be for the benefif of mankind ;• but they 
should have been published in a language which 
would have confined the knowledge to that class, 
of persons for whom it was designed. To render 
it accessible* to every one, was putting into the 
hands of the wicked more formidable means of 
mischief than had before ever been known. 

* , Sni TFIpMAS MORE. 

• So that the craft which conceals knowledge 
for its own sinister purposes may sometimes be 
less injurious to society, than is the rashness 
which promulgates *it without consideration of 
consequences. 

MONTESINOS. 

The rashness mayproduce greater immediate 

• • • 

* The most important and fearful of these experiments^ were 
copied into magazines and provincial newspapers ! 
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mischief, but surely not so much lasting evil. 
For the evil which arises from any increase and 
misdirection of human power can be only for 
a tiniie. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Only for a time ! Think for a moment, Mon- 
tesinos, you who exist in time, what time is to 
those who are in a state of suffering ! Plague, 
pestilence and famine are but for a time. You 
put up your prayers, and hot without perpetual 
cause, that you may be spared from such visi- 
tations. And there is ho less cause for praying 
that you maybe delivered from the social plague, 
the moral pestilence, which yon have been pre- 
paring for yourselves. You have ploughed and 
manured the ground, and sown the seed and 
watered it : if you reap as you have sown, God 
have mercy upon those who see the harvest ! 

MONTESl^JOS. 

You would make me apprehend then, that we 
have advanced in our chemical and mechanical 
discoveries faster than is consistent with the 
real welfare of society. • 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

You cannot advance in them too fast, provided 
that the moral culture of the species keep pace 
with the increase of its material powers. Has 
it been so? The question may be resolved if 
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we look at the two g^eat inventions of which 
we have been led to speak. Was Roger Bacon 
right in his forebodings, that the discovery of 
gunpowder was a perilous secret, which, when- 
ever it was divulged, would prove destructive 
to his fellow creatures I 

» MONTESINOS. 

That foreboding evinced, in a remarkable de- 
gree, his foresight ; for though he perceived at 
once the main,,use to which the discovery would 
be applied, men Were slow in applying it to that 
purpose. More than two centuries elapsed 
after the first appearance of fire arms in Euro- 
pean warfare, before any snaterial effect in war 
was produced by them, and nearly a third be- 
fore the whole system of war was changed in con- 
sequence; so greatly did his intellect outstrip 
the march of ordinary minds. That the dis- 
covery should have been less immediately de- 
‘structive than he had feared, proves only the 
extent and quickness of his foresight. And if 
he anticipated that it would be more hurtful to 
humanity than it hal!S proved, it was not possi- 
ble for human sagacity to perceive in what 
manner the complicated relations of society 
would be affepted by so ^ great but gradual a 
change in what, during that age, to the reproach 
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of human nature, constituted the great business 
of mankind. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

art of war, like every other art, ecclesi- 
astical architecture alone excepted, was greatly 
deteriorated during those years of general de- 
gradation, which preceded aud«produced the 
overthrow of the Roinan empire. It would 
have revived about the time when gunpowder 
was introduced, withoot |he introduction of any 
such new agent, as a ncieSsary consequence of 
the systems of dominion which then began to 
be developed. Kingdoms just then acquired 
extent and stability,, and sovereigns perceived 
that policy was the better part of strength. 
The feudal system had been broken down: 
chivalry and the chivalrous system of war could 
not long survive it. War must have^ been 
modified by the changesiof society, whether 
gunpowder had been introduced or not ; and if* 
there had not been this invention, the restora- 
tion of letters would probably have brought 
back the tactics of the ancients. Some evil 
has resulted from the substitution, but on the 
whole it has been advantageous to humanity* 
MONT^rj|6s. , 

. It has made sieges more terrible.. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

More terrible while they last ; and it has the 
evil of having given a decided advantage to. jdie 
besiegers, whereas, in the warfare of the an- 
cients and of the middle ages, the means of de- 
fence appear to haVe been mbre efficacious than 
those of attack. But to compensate for this 
thfe duration of sieges is shortened ; and except 
in rare instances, which, when they occur, draw 
after them thej3xecratioi:^ of. mankind, the con- 
quest is Jess feibciotts^ and less disgraceful to 
human nature. 

MONTESINOS. 

This is owing to the greater humanity of modern? 
times ; to an improved state of public feeling, 
derived from the more extended influence of 
religion, which acts in no slight degree even 
upon the irreligious themselves, ungrateful as 
they are for the benefit, or unconscious of it. 

' SIR THOMAS MORE. 

There is another reason. The manner of war, 
which affords most opportunity for personal 
prowess, and requires most individual exertion, 
calls forth more personal feeling aqd, conse- 
quently, fiercer passions. How much more 
murderous woijld buttes be, if they were de- 
cided by the sword and bayonet ; how few pri- 

VOE. T. 
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soners would be taken, and how little mercy 
shown ! 

W MONTESINOS. 

In proof of this, more Englishmen fell at 
Towton than in any of Marlborough’s battles, 
or at Waterloo. % 

SlJSl TUOMA.S MORE.* 

In war, then, it is i|anifestly better that men, 
in general, should act in masses as machines, 
than with an individual feeling. „ 

MONTESINOS. 

f 

I remember to have read or heard of a soldier 
in our' late war, who wag; one day told by his 
officer to take aim when he fired, and make 
sure of his man. “ I cannot do it. Sir !” was 
his reply. “ I fire into their ranks, and that 
does as v^^fell; blit to single out one among 
them, and mark him for death, would ^lie upon 
my mind afterwards.” -^he man who could 
feel thus was^ worthy ofv a better station than 
that in which his lot had been assigned. 

, SIR THOMAS MORE. 

And yet, Montesinos, sftch jp; man was well 
placed^ if not jfbr present welfare, for his lasting 
good. A soul that can withstand the heart- 
hardening tendencies of* a military l\fe, is 
stren^hened and elevated by it. In what other 
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station could he have attained that quiet dig- 
nity of mind, that consciousness of moral 
strength, which is possessed by those who, 
living daily in the face of death, live also Slways 
in the fear of God ? , 

MONSESlifbs. ” 

& 

That speech. Sir Thomas, would have de- 
lighted the old General, jwho, one day when he 
was reproving a gTenadier for some neglect of 
duty, and telling him he cpuld not bear to see 
a grenadier bring disgrace^upon his corps, grew 
warm with the subjec’t, and clapping him on 
the shoRlder said, “ Why, man, do you know 
that a grenadier is me grqatest character in this 
world,” . . a!ttd, after a moment’s pause, adding 
the emphasis of an oath to his speech, . . “ and, I 
believe, in the* next, too Them is, indeed, 
in the military and naval professions, what Dr. 
Johnson has well cc^lled the dignity of danger, 
and which, as he pbserves, accounts for the 
proper estimation in which they are held. But 
I know not how any parents, who consider the 
moral danger. incident to those professions, can 
make choice of either for a son^ 

SIR TuoSiAs m^re'. 

The armies of the ancients were in a better 

* I 


* Thi* story is told (I forget where) of fiencral Mciidows. 
' v2 
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state of discipline, taking that word in its com- 
prehensive sense, than those of later times. 
Tl^ was owing to their constitution, for the 
soldiers were not taken from the lowest classes 
of society. There existed.no such class in the 
ancient world as that, which, by a word of 
recent invention, is called the*. mob. Their 
place was supplied by slaves. The Romafn 
soldiers had the pride of rank and character to 
support ; and in thoir westward and northward 
movement, wherever they went as conquerors, 
they went as civilizers a*lso. They were worse 
colonists than those whom Greece sent forth in 
the happiest age of jGreece ; but better, far 
better, than any that have succeeded them. 

MOXTESINOS. 

Yet the worst subjects must, in all ages, have 
taken shelter in a military life from the jpunish- 

■' it 

^ Roger North, speaking of the King’s Head, or Green 
Ribbon Club, which was* a more visible administration, medi- 
ate, as it were, between his Lordship (Shaftsbury) and the 
greater and lesser vulgar, who weftj to be the immediate 
tools,*’ says, “ I may* note that the Rabble first changed their 
title, and were called t^c Mob, in the assemblies of this 
club. It was their beast of burthep, and called first mohik 
Tulgiis, but fell naturally the contraction of one syllable, 
and ever since is become proper English.” — Examcn. part. 3, 
c. vii. § 89. 
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ment which they deserved, or the misfortunes 
which they had brought upon themselves, 

SIR THOMAS MORE. • 

That could only be where men were loose In 
society, in which point it is that one main dif- 
ference consists between modern and ancient 
governments.* As soon as the Roman armies, 
instead of being composed of Roman and Italian 
soldiers, were recruited from all nations, they 
became less efficient for tho defence of the em- 
pire, and more ripe for mutinies and mischiefs 
of every kind. 

MONTESINOS. 

The nations by whom that empire was over- 
thrown, made the military a privileged order, 
for motives of policy as well as of pride. But 
we read of mercenaries early in the middle ages. 
It is apparent that every chief who could afford 
to entertain such men would gladly have them 
in his pay, because, so long as he could depend 
upon them, they were more effectually at his 
service than the followers whom he could bring 
into the field by Virtue of the feudal system. 
But they are always mentioned with horror as 
the scourge and curse of the country wherein 
they, were employed, ^ 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

They had no character to preserve, except 
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for courage; and perhaps the reputation of 
ferocity enhanced the value of their service in 
raafking them feared as well as hated by the 
people. For the most part they must have been 
men who were disposed by inclination not less 
than circumstances rather for evil than for good. 
The great body of them consisted of persons 
whose violent temper, or lawless habits, led 
them to a roving life. Your earliest laws speak 
of robbers, whom they class accerding to their 
number,* either in co2npanies, or troops, or 
armies ; and they were so numerous, that if a 
traveller or stranger were met with out of the 
mad, it was lawful, !* unless he were blowing 
a horn, or shouting aloud, to put him to death. 
This is proof how greatly the people were 
infested by such outlaws. But as soon as the 
state of public affairs afforded employijient for 
mercenaries, these men wfere glad to exchange 
their appellation and better their quarters, . . ' 
especially as they ‘were to pursue a similar 
course of life under the sanction and protection 
of the great, and to receive pay for it. 

♦ Furcs appdUiwus Jiocktaiem septan hominum ; c sepiem 
mque ad xxxv turmani, ct deinde esto iiercitus.*' 'I’his is in one 
of Jna*s laws. — Canckni, t. if, 237. * ^ 

t ByaW of \Vilitr!Ej|'s which was repeated by Ina. — Cun- 
dmi t. iv. 23^. 337, 
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MONTKSIJVOS. 

These robbers, however, were men who, like 
Robin Hood and his companions, might ha^e 
made out a strong case in exculpation oAhem- 
selves. At first they were, beyond a doubt, 
those Britons who, amid the ruin and misery 
which was brought upon them by the Saxon 
conquest, found consolation in the exercise of 
vengeance, and instead of retiring with their 
countrymen .{o the mounlainous parts of the 
island, remained in their own country, and 
trusted to the cover of ’the woods and marshes. 
When that race was extinct, runaway slaves 
supplied their place. The Norman invasion 
reduced many of the Saxons to this condition ; 
and under the Norman kings the forest laws 
made outlaws, just as in these days, the fashion 
of preserving game for what, upon the scale 
which it is carried on, deserves rather to be 
called butchery than sport, makes poachers. 
Similar causes operated upon the continent, 
though not to an equal extent : political revo- 
lutions, and the intolerable oppression and in- 
justice which they produced, made men despe- 
rate; and then they turned upon society as 
much for self-prfeservation as for vengeance. 
We know of only one ‘country which was ac- 
quired by occupancy, not by conquest : with 
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respect to soil, climate, and every physical cir- 
cumstance, it might be considered as the most 
u^appy ■ part of the whole habitable world ; 
but ISbking at its history, and the moral con- 
dition of its inhabitants, it is that spot upon the 
earth which may be regarded with most plea- 
sure. • 

sin THOMAS MOIIK, 

See how men are the creatures of circum- 
stances! The Norwegians, who settled upon 
Iceland, were neither more advaneed in know- 
ledge, nor under the influence of better prin- 
ciples, than their countrymen and contempo- 
raries: and had they, sought their fortune in 
Ireland, Scotland, or the smaller British isles, 
their posterity would not have been what cer- 
tainly they were, always the most peaceful, 
and, during the darkest ages, the most intel- 
lectual of all Christian people. But let us 
return to the continent from whence they came. 
It was cleared for one generation of its most 
restless spirits by William the Conqueror, who 
gathered them together first for winning, and 
afterwards for securing his kingdom. In the 
days of his nephew, Stephen, the mercenaries 
were chiefly drawn from the same countries 
which supplied the adventurous part of Wil- 
liam’s armies. 
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MONTESINOS. 

They were drawn partly from those who 
could no longer carry on the trade of piracy, 
which, having so long .been a royal occupation, 
was about this time put down ; and partly, 
perhaps, they came from the manufacturing 
population which was then springing up in Bra- 
bant and Flanders. I have said that these 
mercenaries were regarded with horror for their 
cruelties : . . yef war was never carried on with 
so little bloodshed and so little ferocity as by 
men of the same description in Italy. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

In Italy they formed the best, and generally 
the largest part of the forces which were brought 
into the field during the ages to which you refer. 
And having the trade of war, for a trade they 
made it, in their own hands, they adapted its 
regulations to their ,own convenience. I saw 
’the termination of that system. The French 
and Spaniards and Germans were not accus- 
tomed to consider war a#' a game at chess ; 
their struggle in kaly was carried on upon a 
widely different scale, and with a widely dif- 
ferent feeling. And even if their interference, 
which has proved ill its consequences so fatally 
injurious to Italy, had not taken place, the use 
of fire-arms must soon have put an end to that 
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sort of conventional fighting, which rendered 
a battle little more dangerous than a tourna- 
n^nt. But there was another effect arising 
from*^he introduction of gunpowder in war, 
which, if Roger Bacon had perceived it, might 
have reconciled him to the discovery. It ren- 
dered the lot of war equal ; for during the chi- 
valrous ages that dreadful occupation was car- 
ried on upon terms of tremendous disparity for 
the chiefs and for tjieir followers,: the one were 
cased in compleat steel* from head to foot ; the 
others provided only with a corselet and a head- 
piece, which could afford little defence against 
the spear of the knight, his battle axe, his mace, 
or the huge sword which he wielded with both 
hands. 

MOXTESINOS. 

This levelling property was grievously com- 
plained of by those whom it affected. Bayard, 
humane and generous as he was, and every way 

worthy of the high place which he holds in 
* 

* Bien mtil-aisez aloirnl a tuer <s the raeniorablc cxpres- 
sion of Philippe de Comines concerning certain knights- who lay 
helplessly on the ground while the peasants hewed away at 
their armour with hatchets. It xi^ay remind the reader, by 
contrast, of the Irish soJdi<jr*.s exultant ex\.*larnation, i|;hen he 
was using the bayonet in action for the first time — “ Captain, 
it goes into them quite ainy /” 
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general estimation, never gave quarter to a har- 
quebussier. Yet proof enough may be found 
in his memoirs, (without looking farther,) that 
the sense of honour is more generally tbit in 
modern armies than it was in the high days of 
chivalry, when knights and men-at-arms shrunk 
from services »f imminent danger, to which the 
foot soldiers were exposed with as little remorse 
as the Spahis among the Turks, whom the Ja- 
nizaries in oldjimes drove before them “ to fill* 
up the ditches of towns besieged, or to serve 
them for ladders to climb over the enemies’ 
walls upon.” History, indeed, and old romance, 
in which the sure history, of feelings and opi- 
nions, as well as of manners, is to be sought, 
show plainly how little effect chivalry f pro- 
duced in softening and humanizing the charac- 
ters of^those by whom it was professed. If 
gunpowder did away with the “ pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war,” it called forth qua- 
lities for which the warfare of the middle ages 
allowed no scope. Whefi this new agent of 
destruction- was brought into full action, minds 


♦ Knolles. Brief I>iscoursf of the Grcatncs.s of the Turkish 
Empire. • ^ 

+ Upon this subject move may be found in a pH[Kn' upon ihc 
Memoirs of Bayanl, Quarlerly Keview, \ol. xxxii. 
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that could plan, became not less necessary for 
ensuring success, than hands that could ex- 
ecute ; science, and foresight, and combination, 
wereVequired ; and, as the greatest benefit of 
all, the participation of danger induced a com- 
mon feeling between officers and men, which 
had not before existed either in the same degree 
or kind, and a sense of honour and duty was 
diffused, which has made the military character 
in public estimatioji whafit is and ought to be. 

SIR THOMAS MOUE. 

The religious wars, amid all their horrors and 
atrocities, produced some beneficial effect upon 
the persons engaged . in them. However mis- 
taken the parties may have been on one side, 
or on both, there was in both a religious prin- 
ciple, a sense of moral duty, a strong persua- 
sion of right, very different from what existed 
in the feuds and factious struggles of the pre- 
ceding ages. In Holland, for example, how" 
differently must men have felt who were fight- 
ing on one side for their images and altars, oh 
the other for liberty of consaience and the dear- 
est interests of man, from those who were lay- 
ing the country waste, and squandering their 
own lives in the disputes between the Kabel- 
jauwse and the Hoek.^e ! And it was the same 
every where. As for the great majority of the 
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persons thus engaged, perhaps they took part 
in a religious war as they would have done in 
any other, because they found their advantage 
in so doing ; but the better spirits were purifiecT 
and exalted. 

MONTRSINOS. 

Exalted, perhaps, always, . . but not always 
purified; for those wars, even in England, 
where they were carried on with least ferocity, 
and most principle, on both sides, left men 
worse both in principle and in practice, than 
they found them. The bad passions, which the 
struggle generated or fostered, survived the 
honest feelings by which they were originally 
put in action ; and that which was begun for' 
conscience sake, was continued at last for mo- 
tives of the veryest cupidity and worldly am- 
bition. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

« 

. Never let man imagine that he can pursue a 
good end by evil means, without sinning against 
his own soul! Any other issue is doubtful; 
the evil eflFect upon Jiimself is certain. 

MO.VTESINOS. 

In those wars, however, the first example 
was given which the modern world had seen of 
religidus disci]^ine. It was introduced into the 
Prince of Parma’s army by the Jesuits, than 
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whom no men have better understood how to 
work upon the human mind: they enforced 
order and temperance, as well as ceremonious 
petyi-. . humanity they did not think proper to 
inculcate in a war against heretics . That virtue 
was carefully required from his men by the great 
Gustavus, who would not have bqen so consum- 
mate a commander, unless he had been so good 
and pious a man. N o army has ever equalled his 
in its moral constitution; therefore, none has 
ever surpassed it in military worth. He was fol- 
lowed in the general character of his discipline, 
as far as circumstances permitted, by Crom- 
well. There was more fanaticism among Oli- 
vers men, and less polity, for so that organiza- 
tion may be called which made the Swedish 
camp as orderly as the best regulated city : but 
this was not required in England, where it was 
not necessary to keep the ^eld as in an enemy’s 
country. 

SIR THOIHAS MORE. 

It is not difficult to introduce such discipline, 
if the commander has a true sense of its im- 
portance ; for in soldiers and sailors the habit 
of obedience is already formed by their pro- 
fession, and the profession is not more likely to 
render them desperatfcly flagitious under wicked 
leaders, than it is to call forth the natural piety of 
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man when that characteristic instinct is strength- 
ened by precept and encouraged by example. 
But for the leader of an army to entertain such 
views requires a considerate heart as wt4l as a 
capacious mind ; nor is the work, when effected, 
one that will maintain itself. In the moral, even 
more than in th,e military discipline of an army,* 
relaxation easily undoes all,.. as a neglected 
garden'is presently overrun with weeds. Reli- 
gious armies, ^therefore, are, to be looked for 
only when they are raised among a religious 
people. ' 

MONTESINOS. 

And among a religious people armies would 
not be needed. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Nay, my friend, arc we not at this time talk- 
ing of religious wars, . . wars of which -religion, 
so called, was the professed object, and in some 
of them the real and sole cause ? But let us 
return to that subject from which the mention 
of these wars has caused us to diverge. The 
full effect of artillery had hardly been felt till 

* JN'on est exercitus ex co genere inachmarum, qms muUiplici 
rotarum serie mobiles hi mane temperaveris, nullo per reliquum 
diem ^oderantCj ipsoe se ordinate c^cumaguniy ccqud horarum par- 
titione ac pulsu : Solarium est, quod nisi sol adsit, ac perpetuo 
fn'CPSfns umbras dirigat, nulli esi mui, — Sirnda. dec. ii. 1. x. 
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the great struggle of religious principles was 
over. Greater means, as well as larger bodies 
of men, were brought into the field in the age 
^ich. followed ; and now, when this system of 
w^irfare has been carried to its utmost extent, 
a new power has been discovered, by which 
gunpowder itself will be superse/ied. Your So- 
ciety for the Abolition of War is instituted just 
in the very age when war is about to become 
more destructive tjjan in all former ages. 

MONTESINOS. 

Sir Thomas, I wouM fain believe that we 
have moral anticipations in this age, as our an- 
cestors have had mechanical and chemical ones ; 
...that as Roger Bacon, and Ralph Babbard, 
and the Marquis of Worcester, had what Fuller 
would have called a Pisgah View of our scientific 
discoveries, so through the moral telescope we 
are looking into the horizop of futurity. I say 
nothing of the Society for the Abolition of War, . . • 
(Heaven bless the mark !) it has not obtained 
sufficient notice even to be in disrepute. Npr 
can I build upon the extension of Christian 
principles, till I sec more charity where there is 
most profession. But the novel powers, which, 
beyond all doubt, will be directed to the pur- 
poses of destruction, *are so tremendous,* and 
likely to be so efficient, that in their conse- 
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quences they may reasonably be expected to 
do more toward the prevention of war than 
any or all other causes. If, on the one hand* 
neither walls nor ramparts can withsfand a 
continuous shower or rather stream of bullets 
impelled against them by steam, on the other, 
such modes v»f defence by the same agent 
are to be devised, that the open city may be 
rendered more secure from assailants than the 
strongest fortresses are at this time. Minds 
like that of Archimedes will now have means 

f 

at command equal to their capacity, and to 
their desires. And men will not be induced by 
any motives to face such engines as may be 
brought into the field. This will first be felt in 
maritime war ; in which there is reason to 
apprehend that a change as great, and not so 
gradual,* as that which the introduction of 
cannon occasioned, ^Jl^ill soon be brought about. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Do you regard the result with alarm ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Not even with anxiety. The empire of the 
seas will be to be fought for; but the same 
qualities whereby we have won it in the old 
modQ of warfare, will aga^u win it for us in the 
new. Bring into battle what weapons you may, 
it is by the arm of flesh and the heant of proof 

.VOL. I. Q 
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that the victory must be decided . I fear nothing 
for England from foreign enemies ! There is, 
hawever, an end to naval war, if it be made 
apparent that whenever two ships engage, one, 
if not both, must inevitably be destroyed. And 
this is within the reach of our present science. 
The chemist and mechanist will *;ucceed where 
moralists and divines have failed. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Observe in this Kistance, how,, in the order of 
Providence, all things have their due time ap- 
pointed. You have been threatened with an in- 
vasion of gun-boats, and. . .(alarmed, shall I say, 
or amused?. .) with tales of rafts* that were to 
work their way by wheels from the ports of 
France ; and of balloons that, by means of con- 
densed gas, were to transport armies across the 
Channel through the air. But if steam-naviga- 
tion had been brought to its present state only 

* Representations of these were common in the print-shops 
some three or four and twenty years ago. The balloon scheme 
also was gravely discussed in newspapers. Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, in the Night Walker, allude to reports of the same kind, 
which were current in their days : — 

A dainty book ! — a book of the great navy. 

Of fifteen hundred ships of cannon-proof. 

Built upon whales, to beep their keels irom sinking. 

And dragons in 'em that spit fife ten miles, 

* And elephants that cari7 goqdly castles.’* 
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half a generation sooner, or even half that term, 
the conquest of England would have been at- 
tempted as well as designed, and the battle mu5^ 
have been fought on your own shores. * 

MONTESINOS. 

Truly, indeed, may this nation say that God 
has been me?iciful to us, and turned from us 
those evils which we most righteously have 
deserved ! 

,SIR THOMAS M'ORE. 

Think you, then, that this is felt and acknow- 
ledged as it ought to be? 

MONTESINOS. 

In thankful and thoughtful hearts assuredly 
it is ; but how few are they ! 

Sril THOMAS MORE. 

Few, because of the constitution of human 
nature, men being never thankful enough to the 
Disposer of all things for the great benefits 
received at his hands ; and because even for 
those better dispositions in which natural piety 
prevails, there are, owing to the constitution of 
society, more hindrances than helps in its way. 
Few, therefore, as these necessarily are, can 
you discern in tbe^ moral and intellectual state 
of the world*, or in its ^political aspects, any 
thing to encourage that hope for the possible 
extinction of war, which you deducp from the 

Q 2 
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increased means of destruction wherewith it 
may now be carried on ? 

MONTESINOS. 

May I not look to the prophecies, and say, 
with an old* divine, that Faith accepts God’s 
bond, and Patience waits for payment ? 

SIR THOJVIAS MORE. « 

Individuals have not long to wait. “ Ask, 
and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it^shall be opened unto you !” 
But for communities !.. when will they be in a 
condition to claim the bond ? It is certain that 
all the evils in society arise from want of faith 
in God, and of obedience to his laws ; and it is 
not less certain, that by the prevalence of a 
lively and efficient belief, they would all be 
cured. If Christians in any country, yea, if 
any collected body of them, were what they 
might, and ought, and are ‘commanded to be, 
the universal reception of the Gospel would 
follow as a natural, and a promiiicd'\ result. And 
in a world of Christians, the extinction of phy- 
sical evil might be looked for,*if moral evil, . . that 
is, in Christian language, sin, . . were removed. 

MOXTESIXOS.* 

* 

I believe so. ^ 


* Dr.WManton. 


John, xvii. 20, 2J . 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

“ This is the rest wherewith ye may cause 
the weary to rest ; and this is the* refreghingV* 
But see you any thing in the actual state of the 
world, or of your own country, that points to 
this ? See you any thing that tends to a pacific 
system, excepi! the singular cause to which you 
have adverted ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Little indeed as yet, . . and yet something ; . . 
for it is something to see in tlic counsels of this 
kingdom a plain, upright, unimpeachable system 
of policy towards other countries, proclaimed 
and pursued, in the consciousness of honour 
and rectitude, and strength. There is hope for 
the world as well as for ourselves, when a nation, 
which is second to no other in resources and 
in renown, sees clearly that it needs no aggran- 
dizement, abstains from all aggression, and dis- 
claims any ambition, that alone excepted of 
maintaining the station to which its own exer- 
tions, and the blessi,pg of God, have raised it. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

But other nations, will seek to detrude it from 
that station. Belore you can hope for lasting 
peace; the systems of dominion upon the con- 




* Isaiah) xxviii. 12, 
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tinent must be better developed than they yet 
are, or seem likely to be. 

'*■ , MOXTESINOS. 

Too large a part even of those countries which 
are comprized in the same political system with 
England, and by the revolutions of which our 
own state must unavoidably be* affected, may 
remind us of the pantanacs or flood-lands of 
Australia, that younger portion of the earth, 
(as it should seem,) where the \<^ters have not 
yet had time to form channels for themselves, 
and shape their course. We are happily cir- 
cumscribed by our seas. The Scandinavian 
kingdoms have, in like manner, an advantage 
of position which renders them little likely to 
suffer molestation, and less to offer it. Spain 
has a .similar advantage from nature; there 
would be nothing which could disturb tfhe peace 
of Europe to be apprehended from that quarter,, 
if it were left to itself, or interfered with no farther 
than to preserve an excellent people from the 
miserable anarchy with wljich they are threat- 
ened in a struggle between the worst of go- 
vernments, and a party which might deserve to 
be callett the worst of factions, if being abso- 
lutely bad, it were not opposed to the only party 
that could be relatively worse. Such an inter- 
ference would be just arid merciful. . . 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

— If it stopt there, and had no other end in 
view than the prevention or mitigatioiv,of the 
evils which rendered it so. Look now at the 
more complicated parts of the European sys- 
tem, which in my days began to adjust itself, 
and is far from having recovered the dislocation 
which it has received in yours, • 

MONTESINO^. 

France, which ought to be satisfied with its 
own power and extent ?)f territory, will not, till 
a better principle prevail there than has ever 
yet predominated in its councils. In Germany 
there are jealousies which only slumber; and 
there is a more dangerous struggle of opinions, 
between governments which grant too little, 
and enthusiasts who demand too much. The 
inferior states are, ill-compacted, and their 
weakness holds out a temptation to their ambi- 
tious neighbours. Italy is in a worse condition ; 
a condition disgraceful to itself and reproachful 
to all its rulers. Jt suffers under the double 
curse of foreign dominion and of its own fatal 
superstition; the ■ pestilent influence of that 
Upas extends far and wide, . . but Italy lies under 
the droppings of the poiston tree. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

What hope is there that all which Is amiss in 
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those countries should quietly be rectified,,, 
that discordant sentiments and jarring in- 
terests, should, like the suspended elements of 
floating chaos, gradually adjust themselves, 
find peaceably their respective levels, and settle 
each in its jiroper place ? Even in natural de- 
velopements, like that to which you have alluded 
as being yet incomplete in the flooded savannahs 
of Australia, ages elapse, and cliangcs slow in 
cause, but both .sudden and violent in effect, are 
wrought, before the river works out its way, and 
shapes for itself the channel wherein 

Labltur et labelur in omne rolnbilis ccrtn/i. 

If it be thus where the constant and unerring 
laws of nature act upon passive and obedient 
matter, what is to be expected from the opera- 
tion of hjuman pas.sions, under no other controul 
than, that of moral laws, in which many a*re igno- 
rant, and many more are mistaught, . . which are 
disregarded by some, despised by others, . . and 
which all, who arc daring enough to incur the 
responsibility of disobedience, are, fatally for 
themselves, free to disobey ? To what then can 
you look for the preservation of peace, or for a 
mitigation of war 1 Not to the increased means 
of destruction, which the improvements in’che- 
mistry and in mechanics have put into your 
hands; 0r till the balallce of states and of 
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opinions be adjusted, these can only arm the 
strong with more effectual power against the 
weak. Not to the Holy Alliance, whicji, godfl 
as its intent may be, depends less upon any 
definite principles, or distinct perception of* the 
general good, than upon the disposition of the 
individual sovereigns among whom it has been 
formed, and consequently is a?^ precarious as 
their lives, or as tlie influence of the advisers 
by whom they may be governed. Will you 
look for it then in an approximation of feeling 
among those whom opinions have divided ? 

AIO.NTKSINOS. 

Alas, every day widens those divisions, 
brings into collision irreconcilable interests, and 
exasperates the old and angry feelings, which 
for awhile time seemed to have allayecl- What 
security can there be when “ he that hath right 
fears, he that hath wrong hopes ?” 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Is the prospect more comfortable if you look 
to the increased iqfluence which public opinion 
, is acquiring every day ? 

, itiONTIiSINOS. 

Hodie omnia viilgijudicio stanique, caduntque, 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Proceed as you aite proceeding iif this coun- 
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try, and the affairs of government will ere long 
be regulated by that opinion, . . as the weather- 
fcock is by the wind. “ If a man walk with the 
wind and lie falsely, he shall even be the pro- 
phet of this* people!” 

MONTESINOS. 

This at least is no new evil. ' 

.. SIR TIIO.MAS MORE. 

But the supremacy of popular opinion is ; . . and 
it is the worst evil with which," in the present 
state of the world, civiliaed society is threatened. 

MONTESINOS. 

You teach me to look forward fearfully, as if 
a whirlwind were approaching, in the vortex of 
which we were soon to be involved 1 

SIR THOMAS MOKE. 

I would warn you in time, that so the whirl- 
wind may not overtake you when you are gaily 
pressing forward with all sails set! I would 
teach you, that in the progress of society, every 
stage has its own evils and besetting dangers, 
the only remedy for whic^ is, that which is 
least regarded by all states, except by those in 
which it is least understood.. See in how many 
things the parallel between Ais age and mine 
holds good ; and how, in every instance, *dan- 


* Micab, u. 11 . 
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gers the same in kind, but greater in degree, 
are awaiting yours! The art of war, which 
underwent its great alteration when the shield 
and lance were superseded by the firelock, and 
armour was rendered useless by artillery, is 
about to undergo a change not less momentous, 
with the same sure consequence of giving to am- 
bition more formidable means. The invention 
of printing, which is to the moral world more 
than gunpowder or steam to the material, as it 
began in my days, so, in yours its full effects 
are first beginning to unfold, when the press 
which, down to the last generation, wrought 
only for a small part of the community, is 
employed with restless activity for all classes, 
disseminating good and evil with a rapidity and 
effect inconceivable in former ages, as it would 
have been impossible. Look, too, at "manufac- 
tures; great efforts were made to encourage 
them then, ..the Protector Seymour, (one of 
those politic reformers who fished in troubled 
waters, and fell at last into the stream,) intro- 
duced a colony of^ clothiers from what was then 
the very land of sedition, and converted the 
most venerable’ edifice in this whole island to 
their use. You have pow, what it was then 
thought so desirable to obtain, . . a manufactu- 
ring population, . . and it is not found so easy to 
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regtilate as it has been to raise it. The pea- 
santry were in my time first sensible of distress 
brought upon them by political causes ; their 
condition was worsened by the changes which 
were taking place in society ; a similar effect 
is now more widely, and more pressingly felt. 
In those days, the dikes and boundaries of 
social order began to give way, and the poor, 
who till then had been safely left to the care 
of local and private charity, were first felt as a 
national evil ; . . that evil has increased till it has 
now become a national danger. A new world 
was then discovered, . .for the punishment of 
its native inhabitants, the measure of whose 
iniquities was full; the colonies which have 
been established there are now in a condition 
seriously to affect the relations of the parent 
states, and America is reacting upon Europe. 
That was an age of religious, this of political 
revolutions; . .that age saw the establishment 
of the .Jesuits, this has seen their revival. 

MONTESINOS. 

# 

Well indeed will it be if the religious struggle 
be not renewed, not with a more exasperated 
spirit, for that is impossible, but with a sense 
. of deadlier danger on bpth sides. If the flames, 
which ravaged Europe in those days, are not 
kindled agi^in in ours, it wsll not be for want of 
foxes and fire-brands. 
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COLLOQUY IX. 

DERWENTWATER —CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION- 
IRELAND. 


A TALL, raw-boned, hard-featared North-Briton 
said one day to one of our Keswick guides, at a 
moment when I happened to be passing by, 
“ Well, I have been to look at your lake ; it’s 
a poor piece of water with some shabby moun- 
tains round about it.” He had seen it in a cold, 
dark, chearless autumnal afternoon, to as great 
a disadvantage as I suppose, from the stamp of 
his visage and the tone and temper of his voice, 
he would have wished to see it, for it was plain 
’that he carried no sunshine in himself where- 
with to light it up. I have visited the Scotch 
lakes in a kindlier disposition ; and the remem- 
brance of them will ever be cherished among 
my most delightful reminiscences of natural 
scenery. I have* seen also the finest of the 
Alpir^e lakes;- and felt on my return from both 
countries, that if Derwentwater has neither the 
severe grandeur of t^e Highland waters, nor 
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aad to satisfy Ao heart. i r 

' best . geR^l View of Derweotwater # 


ffOipa the temce, between Applethwiite m« 


M3beck, a little beyond the foimer haioalet. 
The old roofs'and chimnies of that hamlet come 


finely in the^ foreground, and the trees upon 
the Ormathwaite estate give there a richness 
to the middle grodnd, which is wanting in other 
insfts of the vale. From that spot, I once saw 
;totoe artists sketching it at the same time; 
’William Westall (who has engraved it among 
his admirable views of Keswick,) Glover, and 
Edward Nash, my dear, kind-hearted friend 
and fellow-traveller, whose death has darkened 
some of the blithest recollections of my latter 
life. I hnow not from which of the surround- 


ing heights it is seen to ihost advantage ; any 
mie will amply repay the labour of the ascent ; 
and ofidh as 1 have ascended them all, it has 
never been without a fresh delight. The best 
n^t view is from the field adjoining. Friar’s 
iidtog. There it is, that if I had AladdinVlaifil^,, 
fto^eetus’s ]^uiee>. i,(wito'^fe^ oftJreen'- 
ii^h i1^ spoken j) F would 

tojptoelf a'itottto* '''‘‘V''' 

ThilheE i JMi one of thtoiefinst 
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genial days of spring which seem to affect the 
animal, not less than the vegetable creation. 
At such times, even I, sedentary as I am, feel * 
a craving for the open air and sunshine, and 
creep out as instinctively as snails after a 
shower. Such seasons, which have an exhila- 
rating effect upon youth, produce a soothing 
one when we are advanced in life. The root 
of an ash tree, on the bank which bends round 
the little bay, bed been half bared by the waters 
during one of the wintei; floods, and afibrded a 
commodious resting place, whereon I took my 
seat, at once basking in the sun, and bathing 
as it were in the vernal breeze. But delightful 
as all about me was to eye, and ear, and feel- 
ing, it brought with it a natural reflection, . . that 
the scene which I now beheld was the same 
which it* had been and would continue to be, 
while so many of those, with whom I had 
formerly enjoyed it, were past away. Our 
day dreams become retrospective as we advance 
in years, and the heart feeds as naturally upon 
remembrance in age, as upon hope in youth. 

Where are they gone, the old familiar faces I* 

I thought of her whom 1 had so often seen ply- 
ing her little skiff upon thdt glassy water, . .the 


* Chalks Lamb. 
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Lady of the Lake. It was like a poet’s dream, 
or a vision of romance, to behold her, . .and like 
a vision or a dream she had departed ! 

O gentle Emma, o’er a lovelier form 

Than thine, earth never closed ; nor e’er did Heaven 

Receive a purer spirit from the world ! 

I thought cf D. the most familiar of my 
friends during those years when we lived near 
enough to each other for familiar intercourse ; . . 
my friend, and the friend of all who were 
dearest to me ; . . a man of whom all who knew 
him will concur with me in saying, that they 
never knew nor could conceive of one more 
strictly dutiful, more actively benevolent, more 
truly kind, more thoroughly good ; . . the plea- 
santest companion, the sinccrest counsellor, 
the most considerate friend, the kindest host, 
the welcomest guest. After our separation, he. 
had visited me here three summers: with him 
it was that I had first explored this Land of 
Lakes in all directions; apd again and again 
should we have retraced our steps in the wildest 
recesses of these vales and mountains, and lived 
over the past again, if he had not, too early for 
all who loved him . . .» 


I ' Began the travel of eternity. 
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I called to mind my hopeful H , too, so 

often the sweet companion of my morning walks 
to this very spot; . .in whom I had fondly thought 
my better part should* have survived me, and 

With whom, it seemed, my very life 
Went half away ! 

• 

But we shall meet, . . but we shall meet 

Where parting tears shall never how; 

And when I think thereon, ahnopt 
I long to go 

i 

“ Thy dead shall live,” O Lord! together 
with my dead body shall they arise. Awake 
and sing, ye that dwell in dust ! for Thy dew 
is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast 
out the dead !”t 

Surely to the sincere believer death would be 
an object, of desire instead of dread, were it not 
for those ties, . . those heart-strings ... by which 
we are attached to life. Nor indeed do I believe 
that it is natural to fear death, however gene- 
rally it may be thought so. From my own 
feelings I have little right to judge; for, although 


* These lines are quQted from a little volume, entitled 
Solitai-y Hours, which, with the " Widow’s Tale,*' &c. of the 
same auilhoress, 1 recommend to all admirers of that poetry 
that proceeds from the heart, 
t Isaiah, xxvi. 19. 
vpL. I. 
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habitually mindful that the hour cometh, and 
even now may be, it has never appeared actu* . 
ally near enough to make me duly apprehend 
its eiSect upon myself. But from what I have 
observed, and what I have heard those persons 
say whose professions lead them to the dying, I 
am induced to infer that the fear, of death is not 
common, and that where it exists, it proceeds 
rather from a' diseased or enfeebled mind, than 
from any principle in our nature. Certain it is 
that among the poor, the approach of dissolution 
is usually regarded with a quiet and natural 
composure which it is consolatory to contem- 
plate, and which is as far removed from the 
dead palsy of unbelief, as it is from the delirious 
raptures of fanaticism. Theirs is a true unhe- 
sitating faith ; and they are willing to lay down 
the burthen of a weary life in the sure and cer- 
tain hope of a blessed immortality. Who 
indeed is there that would not gladly make the 
exchange, if he lived only for himself, and were 
to leave none who stood in need of him, no eyes 
to weep at his departure, no hearts to ache for 
his loss ? The day of death, says the Preacher, 
is better than the day of one’'S birth, . . a sentence 
to which who ever has lived long, and may 
humbly hope that he has not lived ill, must 
heartily< assent. The excellent Henry Scougal 
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used to say that, ahstraeted from the will of 
God, mere curiosity would make him long for 
another world.” How many of the ancients 
committed suicide from the mere weariness of 
life, a conviction of the vanity of human enjoy- 
ments, or to avoid the infirmities of old age ! 
This, too, in utter uncertainty concerning a 
future state ; not with the hope of change, for in 
their prospect there was no hope ; but for the 
desire of death.* 

Into this train of musiiig I had fallen, (for we 
suffer ourselves willingly to be drawn away from 
recollections that touch the heart where it has 
been wounded,) when my spiritual friend ap- 
proached and stood beside me. Oh, said I, 
that the passage from one world to another were 
as practicable for me as it is for you ! Were 
there a way, such as John Bunyan saw in his 
delightful dream, more pilgrims would set out 
on the journey than ever, in the ages when pil- 
grimages were most frequent, travelled to Com- 
postella or Jerusalem. Sure I am that I should 
have begun my progress staff in hand, as soon 
as I was able to carry a wallet. 

SIR l^OlaAS MORE. 

In t^at case 1 suppose yqu would stop by the 
way to throw a stone or two at poor old Giant 
Pone, as vou past his den. 
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MONTESINOS. 

Nay, if he were lying still in his den, he 
■' might lie undisturbed by me. But when he 
rouses himself like a giant refreshed with wine, 
and endeavours again to obtain footing in a 
country from which he was with such great 
difficulty expelled, then indeed it is time for 
everyone to provide himself with stones who 
knows how to use a sling. But, applying that 
happiest and most popular of all allegorical 
tales (whether in prose or rhyme) to my own 
wayfarc, my pilgrimage has thus far been hap- 
pily accomplished. I have climbed the Hill of 
Difficulty. I made no tarriance at Vanity Fair. 
I have escaped from Doubting Castle ; and here 
I am, literally as well as allegorically, among 
the Delectable Mountains. 

t 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

I 

And though you have not engaged in a single 
combat with Apollyon, yon have used him 
almost as scurvily as he was treated by Martin 
Luther himself. 

< 

MONTESINOS. 

I confess to having made free with his tail 
and his hoofs and his horns. *The vulgar demon- 
ology of the monks, kept its grobnd amqng us, 
when they and their demi-gods were sent pack- 
ing ; and it has done far more harm than can 
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possibly arise from the attempts at representing 
the Deity, gross and reprehensible as they are, 
which are still so common in Roman-Catholic 
countries. What my opinion is concerniftg the 
existence, and what speculations I have some- 
times entertained concerning the agency of 
spirits, good or, evil, was stated to you in our 
first conversation, when 1 little suspected with 
whom I was conversing. In treating the 
monkish devil as a mere mythological person- 
age, I have done no disservice to religion. 1 
had once an intention of displaying that whole 
system of fable in some poems : your friend 
Erasmus would have been pleased with the 
design, 1 think ; and, had we been contempo- 
raries, would have encouraged me to execute 
it, supposing it could have been done with 
safety. , 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Had you lived in his days, I know no person 
who would have savoured more strongly of the 
frying-pan, as that beast Bishop Nix used to 
say, than yourself. 

MONTESINOS. 

That must have depended upon circum- 
stances. Had it been my fortune to have asso- 
ciated with Bilney, or Tindal and Frith, I might 
have partaken their zea’ and their fate. , On the 
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other hand, had I been acquainted with you and 
Cuthbert Tonstal, it is not less likely that I 
should have received the stamp of your opinions. 
Even' the mere difference of age migpht have 
decided whether I should have died at the stake 
to promote the Reformation, or have exerted 
myself as you did in opposing it. You your- 
self, had yoji been twenty years younger, would 
have been a' reformer. In youth we are for 
pressing forward toward some* distant benefit, 
which is imaginary, apd perhaps unattainable : 
years bring with them experience and warning, 
and as we advance in life the apprehension of 
evil becomes stronger than the hope of good. 
The Reformation brought with it so much evil 
and so much good, . . such monstrous corruptions 
existed on the one part, and such perilous con- 
sequences were certainly foreseen on the other,. . 
that I do not wonder at the fiery intolerance 
which was displayed on both sides. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

It were a vain speculation to inquire whether 
the benefits might have been attained without 
the evils of that long and dreadful process. 
Such an assumption would »be absurd, even as 
the subject of a political romance. For jif men 
were in a state of morals and knowledge which 
made tliera capable of conducting such a revo- 
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lution unerringly, they would attempt no alte- 
ration, because it would be palpable that none 
was needed. Convulsions of this kind are the 
consequence and the -punishment of om* errors 
and our vices : it is seldom that they prove the 
remedy for them. The very qualities which 
enable men tQ acquire power in distempered 
times render them, for the most part, unlit to 
be trusted with it. The work which requires a 
calm, thoughtfol and virtuou^ spirit, can never 
be performed by the crafty, the turbulent and 
the audacious. 

MONTESINOS. 

The result of our Reformation is of such 
transcendant good, that it has been well pur- 
chased. We have gained by it a scriptural 
religion ; a system of belief which bears inquiry ; 
and an (ecclesiastical establishment. Which is 
not merely in all respects consistent with the 
general good, but eminently and essentially 
conducive to it. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The present good is certain : but the end of 
a process must be seen before an opinion can 
be pronounced upon its result. The Reforma- 
tion is not yet three hundred years old : and 
you will allow that it is in no very hopeful way 
in the country where it originated. JLook at it 
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throughout Protestant Germany ; you will find 
it starved by the state, betrayed by its own 
, ministers, and losing ground every day to the 
old religion on one hand, and the new irreligion 
on the other. 

MONTESINOS. 

Thank God! there is no disposition in the 
British government to starve it, nor is it likely 
here to be bet'is^yed by those who are engaged 
in its service. 

sill THOMAS MOKE. 

You admit then the other danger ? 

MONTEStNOS. 

Not perhaps from either cause singly; but 
both have certainly their weight as parts of that 
Unholy Alliance which is formed against the 
Establishment. 

' SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Three centuries have not elapsed since that 
Establishment was settled upon its present” 
basis: an Establishment positively good, and 
comparatively excellent ; if not the best that 
might be conceived, incolnparably the best 
that the world has ever yet seen: and one of its 
advantages is, that it is capable of admitting 
without danger or inconvenience all the improve- 
ment which it requires. Yet during the short 
time of its existence (for sjiort the time is in the 
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history of human institutions) it has been sub- 
verted once, and was preserved from a second 
overthrow only by a political revolution, which 
has shaken the foundation of civil obedience. 
You must not wonder then if we, who foresaw 
this tendency in part, withstood to the utmost 
of our power sp perilous a change. 

MONTESTNOS. 

I have never confounded such men as your- 
self and Toiistal with GardintJr, Bonner, and the 
pack of hell-hounds whom they hallooed to the 
chase. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Bonner was a monster of barbarity ; Stephen 
Gardiner a time-serving politician, with a 
hard head and a harder heart. Some of the 
rest were as you describe them, dogs of the 
Devil’s ^wn pack. For myself, and tl>ose who 
acted upon views and feelings which accorded 
with mine, our acts of persecution are, like 
Cranmer’s, not less to be pitied than condemned. 
Both arc incapable of defence, but the same 
considerations whiih must be allowed to explain 
his conduct, will in some degree extenuate 
ours. We clearly’ discerned the consequences 
of those perilous errors, political as well as 
religious, which, springing up with the Refor- 
mation, accompanied its course, disgraced its 
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progress, prevented its universal extension, 
impeded its beneficial effects, aggravated its 
••Kevils, and at length drew upon this poor country 
the guih and the miseries of rebellion and revo- 
lution. Think you that the venom has spent 
itself, or is worn out? Graves when they have 
been opened have let abroad the infection which 
for generations they had covered. This plague 
has not been ’twjried. It is still quick and 
stirring ; and welf will it be if the present age 
should not see its ravages recommenced. 

MONTESINOS. 

There is certainly at this time a more formi- 
dable combination acting against the church, 
than has ever in any former age assailed it. 
But as certainly the church has never been so 
well prepared for withstanding it, though I do 
not meah to assert that she has any such cham- 
pions to stand forth in her defence as Jewel, or 
Laud, or Barrow, or South, who had the 
strongest arm that ever wielded a sledge 
hammer in this kind of warfare. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Montesinos, it was not a sledge hammer that 
he wielded ! His weapon was a sword of finer 
materials, truer temper and more exquisite 
workmanship, than was ever forged on Vulcan’s 
anvil by tJie Cyclops, by Dwarfs in their sub- 
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terranean abodes, or by Enchanter or Fairy in 
romance. 

MONTESINOS. 

It was not in tho' Limbo, Sir Thomas, that 
you found South’s Sermons. Have you then 
libraries in that world of yours, which is as it 
were the subyrbs of the New Jerusalem, . .the 
vestibule of Heaven ? Or are you sometimes 
busier in our terrestrial collections, than their 
owners, and .those who ought to make use of 
them? Were I to go into my study at mid- 
night, should I find books on the table, laid 
there by invisible hands to be perused by invi- 
sible eyes, which supply their own light ? Or 
can you see into a volume without opening its 
pages, as you can enter the room when the 
doors and windows are shut ? . . . Oh that pro- 
vokingj smile, . . and that tantalizing* silence ! 
These are not secrets of the prison-house into 
which I would pry ! 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

But palaces as well as prisons have their 
secrets: and werfe it otherwise, should I not 
rather in tenderness keep silence, than destroy 
the pleasant fancy you arc ready to entertain, 
that when you come into the next world you 
will find there an edition of your own works 
printed at the Paradise Press ? ^ 
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MONTESINOS. 

Tell me that I shall find the lost histories of 
antiquity there; and the concluding books of 
the Faery Queen ! 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Let what you know suffice, and deduce from 
it what inferences may amuse yoji best. You 
will find the poet himself, and as many of the 
historians as arc-^ot in a worse place. But not 
a few of the latter diass have followed the allot- 
ment of those whose achievements they re- 
corded ; for the guilt of eulogizing or apolo- 
gizing for wicked actions, is second only to that 
of committing them... But to the matter of our 
discourse. Who arc the parties that compose 
this combination against the Establishment, and 
what are their views ? 

• MONTESINOS. „ 

It is composed of parties and sects who have 
no other bond of union than the common desire 
of overthrowing what they all hate worse than 
they hate each other. Their mutual hatred is 
qualified by mutual contempt*, but their enmity 
to the Church is embittered in some by a sense 
of reluctant respect, and by envy in all. If we 
regard those whose hostility is open and 
avowed, we shall find tfiree distinct parties, the 
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Dissenters, the Roman-Catholics, and the Un- 
believers. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Is it possible that "your laws should sftfFer the 
Unbelievers to subsist as a party ? 

vetitum est adeo sceleri nihil ? 

» montesinos. 

They avow themselves in defiance of the 
laws. The fashionable doctrin’- which the press 
at this time maintains is, that this is a matter 
in which the laws ought not to interfere, every 
man having a right both to form what opinion 
he pleases upon religious subjects, and to pro- 
mulgate that opinion. This party is the most 
daring of the three. It would be difficult to say 
which is the most active, or the most invete- 
rate. The Roman-Catholics aim at supplanting 
the Establishment ; they expect to do *this pre- 
sently in Ireland, and trust ultimately to succeed 
in this country also, a consummation for which 
they look with as much confidence, and as little 
reason, as the Jews for their Messiah. No 
branch of the Dis’senters can hope to stand in 
place of the Church, but all desire to pull it 
down, for the sake of gratifying an inherited 
hatrpd, and getting each what it can in the 
scramble. The Infidels look for nothing less 
than the extirpation of Christianity. And, 
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widely opposite as their views are, the two 
latter parties know they are labouring for the 
'••promotion of their own designs when they exert 
all theif endeavours to bring about what is 
falsely called Catholic Emancipation. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Therapeutics were in, a miserable state as 
long as practitioners proceeded upon the gra- 
tuitous theory o^telementary complections ; and 
in my days, as among the ancients, natural 
philosophy was no better, being a mere farrago 
of romance, founded upon idle tales, or fanciful 
conjectures, not upon observation and experi- 
ment. The science of politics is just now in 
the same stage : it has been erected by shallow 
sophists upon abstract rights and imaginary 
compacts, without the slightest reference to 
habits aiid history; but in ignorance of the one, 
and contempt of the other. 

MONTESINOS. 

And when men begin to practise confidently 
upon a false hypothesis, whether it be upon the 
natural system, or the body politic, we know 
what perilous consequences are to be appre- 
hended. Our present dangei is not so much 
from these parties, singly or united, active and 
intriguing as they are, as it is from men who, 
with the , best intentions, and the sincerest 
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attachment to the constitution, as indivisibly 
consisting of church and state, act nevertheless 
upon this question, as if they disregarded all 
the lessons of history. They believe that the 
spirit of the Roman-Catholic religion is changed, 
because the Roman-Catholics tell them so. 

.SIR THOMAS MOKE. 

* * 

Which you do not believe. 

MONTE.SINOS. / 

No, by St. Bartholomew, and Dr. Lingard ! 
No, by St. Dominic, and Dr. Doyle ! No, by 
the Holy Office ! By the Irish Massacre, and 
the Dragonades of Louis XIV ! By their Saints, 
and by our Martyrs ! Persecution is so plainly 
a duty upon the Roman-Catholic system, that 
the live bonfires of the Inquisition were called 
Acts of Faith* 

* SIR THOMAS MORE. * 

You then are not one of those persons who 
’ think that the age of persecution is gone by ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Sir Thomas, you well know there are certain 

* Autos-da-fe. The populace may very probably have 
understood the virord Aito in this combination as meaning a 
spectacle or sbow^ . . for such it was made to them, I have 
conversed with persons who renjembered when an Auto-dafe 
was the greatest holyday in Lisbon^ and they who lived where 
the execution could be seen made entertainments^ and invited 
their friends to the sight ! 
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principles which render persecution a religious 
duty; and so long as those principles exist, 
• persecution is only suspended for want pif the 
po'vvrer *to persecute. I know not any excess 
that is not at this day possible in Ireland. In 
Spain, nothing would make Ferdinand more 
pdpular with one part .of his people than an 
auto-da-fe, and willing enough he would be to 
indulge them wi$h such a holyday, if he were 
not in too much''fear of the other. And in 
France, see what the tpmper of the clergy is, 
though so many causes have operated there to 
mitigate it ! Look at the barbarous inhumanity 
which is displayed there upon the death of a 
heretic ; . . and the scandalous scenes which 
more than once have occurred in Paris concern- 
ing the interment of an actor. 

' sm THOMAS MORE. « 

Surely you do not suppose that this temper 
is confined to the Catholics? 

MONTESINOS. 

Certainly not. When I see a Calvinist apo- 
logizing for the death of Servetus, I think it well 
for the Unitarians that the disciples of Calvin 
have not succeeded to his aurthority as well as 
to his disposition. These are men to vvhom 
Orinda’s verses may be well applied : 

« Ye narrow souls, take heed. 

Lest you restrain the mercy you will need ! 
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And when I find them eulogizing as models of 
wisdom and pietyl the saints of the great rebel- 
lion, who were the most pestilent firebrands 
that ever set a kingdom in fiames, I canndt help . 
inferring, that if opportunity were afforded, they 
would not be backward in imitating what they 
admire and applaud. “ Misbelief,” says the 
excellent* Jackson, “ always includes a strong 
belief ; but the stronger our beljo*’, he proceeds 
to say, the more dangerous it is, if it be wrested 
or misplaced.” But the principle of intolerance 
is not so essentially connected with any other 
form of belief as it is with the Romish system, 
nor is it where it exists so practical. The 
supremacy of the state is acknowledged by all 
reformed churches : on the contrary the Romish 
clergy exalt themselves above the state, and 
make thf civil magistrate their executioner. 
They must persecute, if they believe their own 
creed, for conscience sake ; and if they do not 
believe it, they must persecute for policy, 
because it is only by intolerance that so corrupt 
and injurious a system can be upheld. “ Smite 
them for the love of charity!” was the hearty 
war-cry of the Bishop, Don Hieronymo, when, 

• ( 

* Vol. iii. p. 19, 

VOL. I. S 
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in company with my Cid, he hewed among the 
Moors to the right and left, wielding his sword 
with both hands, till, as he lifted his arm, the 
blood'ran from the sleeve of his mail to the 
elbow. “ Burn them for the love of charity !” 
has been the substance of every sermon that 
ever was preached at r Romaiv-Catholic Act of 
Faith, where a sermon has always been part of 
the ceremony^, so dreadful are the effects of a 
strong faith malignified. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

It was said of old that the Devil divides the 
world between atheism and superstition. 

MONTTESINOS. 

France is at this time divided between them. 
The men, throughout the higher and half-edu- 
cated classes, believe in Voltaire ; the women, 
the wliole of the lower class, and the ceurt are as 
obedient to the priestly power, as Pope Hil- 
debrand could have desired to sec them, were 
he to be raised from the dead, and reassume 
his papal authority. There the two partitioning 
principles are opposed to each other, and the 
reign of sacerdotal intolerance cannot be re- 
established without a struggle of which the 
issue would be doubtful. 

t I 

.SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Do 5"ou apprehend *then that a renewal of 
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religious persecution is likely, or possible, in 
any other part of Christendom ? 

MONTESINOS. 

I know not what evils are impossible when I 
consider the credulity and the mutability, and 
the ignorance of mankind. There is, however, 
no immediate prospect of it. In Italy atheism 
and superstition cominomise matters, and in. 
Spain also they have come to, the same sort of 
tacit understanding ; persecution has done its 
work in both countries, and the fires have gone 
out, not for want of will to keep them up, but 
because the fuel has been all consumed : no 
antagonizing spirit of belief is left. They who 
are of Leo the Tenth’s religion, and they who 
are of Ignatius Loyola’s, share the temporal 
things of the church between them in brotherly 
concord,* and the only heresy to be found is 
that which exists in political opinions. The 
unbelieving clergy are better than the ultra- 
believing in this respect, that if a religious here- 
tic were to present himself, they would be very 
unwilling to gratify him in his desire for mar- 
tyrdom. . 

STR THOMAS MORE. 

To what do you ascribe .this reluctance ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Mainly to natural' humanity, manifesting 
s 2 
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itself when not counteracted by any apparent 
interest, or strong persuasion : and in no slight 
part also to a sense of the obloquy which such 
things* have brought upon the papal church, 
and to the secret and reluctant respect which 
is paid even in Rome itself to the opinion 
of protestant Europe : but this is felt more in 
Italy than in Spain, where the people live more 
in a world of* tjieir own, and 'where there are 
still friars who would exult in renewing their 
burnt offerings as of old. Superstition has 
struck deep roots in Belgium also, and in 
catholic Germany; but there too unbelief exists 
in alliance with it. 

SIR THOMAS .MORE. 

The difference is sufficiently observable, that 
in protestant countries infidelity declares itself, 
and forms its societies, if not its «> factions ; 
whereas under a catholic establishment, it goes 
to mass, keeps a formal account with the con- 
fessor, takes its full sway in youth and middle 
age, and ends by applying to the priest for 
cordials and opiates at last. 

MONTESir^OS. 

France offers the only eUsception ,to this at 
present, because infidelity was a fashion there 
before the Revolution, and has since formed for 
itself » faction. But •if Jesuitism keep the 
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ground which it has gained in that country, the 
higher rank of unbelievers will soon be in league 
with it, in outward appearance, and in policy. 
There is a root of bigotry in the Bourbdn race 
which may bring forth bitter fruits, 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

One of the jvpes* called France the quiver 
from whence Christ would draw those chosen 
arrows which were to subdue the nations and 
kingdoms of the earth unto himself. 

MONTESINOS, 

This is a prediction of which the .Tesuits 
have not failed to remind the Bourbon kings. 
The princes of that blood may be libertines in 
youth, but they are bigots by inheritance, and 
cannot become otherwise without a sacrifice of 
family feeling, which it would require no ordi- 
nary senc'ie of duty and strength of conviction to 
overcome. They are brought up to worship 
their ancestor St. Louis, to admire the triumph 
of the Romish faith in the conversion of Tlenri 
IV., and to believe that Louis le Grand performed 
a religious duty when he revoked the edict of 
Nantes, and carried on a persecution niore 

a 

* Regnum Gallia: pliarctra quam Chmtii.s circa femur sibi 
accinxii^^cx qua sagitias clcctas cxtmhcns amttit in area brac/tii 
potentis^ vi sibi gentes subjiciat et regna, 

P. Richeomc i]uoics this freJm Pope Gregory IX., 
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odious in its nature, as well as more wicked in 
its commencement, than any of former times. 
But from the unhappy principles which are thus 
inculcaVed, there arises a sentiment of pride in 
supporting a system to which their family is, as 
it were, thus pledged ; and where there is this 
feeling to combine with that aijabitious policy 
which the kings of France must always enter- 
tain, till the wisdom which is not of this world 
shall prevail in the councils of princes, it may 
reasonably be apprehended that they will take 
the first opportunity of exciting and fomenting a 
religious rebellion in Ireland; .. a design in which 
the Court of Home would co-operate with more 
sincerity, than actuated it in its transactions 
with James II. 

sill THOMAS MORE. 

It is* to prevent this design, and gender it 
impracticable by tranquillizing Ireland, that the 
admission of the Iloman-Catholics to political* 
power is advised by some of your statesmen. 
Is it the wisdom of their advice, or the sincerity 
that you doubt ? 

MONTESINOS. 

« 

I deny the wisdom ; and m the greater part 
of those by whom the advice is supported, I 
doubt the sincerity. The persons who are thus 
labouring to effect “ that mischief which never 
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foreign enemy could bring to pass,” may be 
classed and characterized in the words of Queen 
Elizabeth. There are “ first the broachers and 
workers thereof, who are in the greatest fault ; 
secondly, the speakers, who by eloquent tales 
persuaded others, are in the next degree ; 
thirdly, the agreers, whq were so light of belief, 
that the eloquence of the tales soon overcame 
them, and they gave more credit thereunto than 
unto their own wits.”. . .There, Sir Thomas, was 
a sovereign, whom you were worthy to have 
served, and in serving whom you would have 
found your heart’s content! As her chancellor, 
had you been born forty years later, your head 
would have lain easily on its pillow, and sat 
safely on its shoulders. 

^ SIR THOMAS AIORK. • 

And you, had you been her subject, would 
’ have celebrated her in pastoral and epic verse. 
Happily she had no want of statesmen, or of 
poets. 

JlbNTESINOS. 

It was the glorious age of both. Augustus 
himself had no sxich poet to sing his praises, as 
the one who said that Elizabeth should be 

A pattern to all princes living with her. 

And all that sha'd succeed, i 
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There are four days which ought to be reli- 
giously observed in these kingdoms as national 
holydays, for thanksgiving and joy : that on 
which Magna Charta was obtained. Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s accession, that' of the Restoration of 
the Monarchy, and that on which the Prince of 
Orange landed at Torbay. . 

SIR THOMAS MOKK. 

« 

Those days indeed have rendered England 
what it is, in civil and religious and intellec- 
tual freedom. But yvhat days would you 
appoint for the national holydays of Ireland ? 

MONTESINOS. 

Alas, those are yet to come ! But of the 
days that are past, there are two which should 
be marked with black in the Irish Kalendar, . . 
that on which the elective franchise was given 
to the Roman-Catholics, and that in jvhich a 
Protestant Government gave its sanction and 
support to a seminary for the Romish Priest- 
hood. I know not which was the insaner 
measure. The other evils with which that poor 
country has been so long* afflicted, are not 
imputable to the English government, or at 
most only for its sufferance o6 them : but these 
are of its own creation. 

I * 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Is sufferance then of this kind so light a fault. 
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and are acts of omission to be esteemed so 
venial ? 

MONTESINOS. 

You reprehend mo justly ; . . but it is only the 
inconsiderate expression that has exposed a 
well-considered meaning to this reprehension. 
What I wonl(j say is t,hat (these flagrant in- 
stances excepted) England has in its own his- 
tory some excuse for the want of policy which 
has been so grievously shown in the government 
of Ireland. 

sm THOMAS MORE. ‘ 

The want of policy may be explained thus, 
and therefore, to a certain degree excused. 
The conquest of that island was a thing of 
accident and adventure, iind as it had been 
gained, so it was long kept : what better could 
be expected during the miserable reigns of 
John Lackland, and his imbecil son? The 
’ ambitious and able prince wlio succeeded had 
objects of nearer interest to engage his chief 
attention, so the settlement and improvement 
of Ireland were Icftto the slow process of feudal 
subjugation. But herein the English did not 
succeed in Ireland as the Normans had done 
in England ; because the present authority of a 
King was wanting, and because the people were 
not in the same grade of civilization with them- 
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selves; for which reason, the same intermixture, 
which had formed the Normans and the Saxons 
into one nation, could not take place. That 
union had not been effected here till after long 
struggles and grievous suffering, though there 
was unity of purpose here in a strong and 
remorseless conqueror, ^ho was succeeded also 
by princes not inferior to him in decision and 
force of character. In Ireland, both the unity 
and the strength were wanting. Here, too, 

the institutions of the old inhabitants and of the 

• 

invaders resembled each other sufficiently to 
be easily combined, and the languages, though 
widely different, were, in like manner, caj)able 
of combination. But in Ireland the people were 
of a different race I the languages so essen- 
tially unlike that no mixed speech could grow 
out of them; and the only thing in ^ominou 
between the native Irish and the settlers was 
their profession of a religion Mdiich had little ‘ 
or no influence upon the conduct of either. 

MONTESINOS. 

It resembled, therefore, fti this respect, the 
Saxou rather than the Norman conquest of 
England, . . for in the formb" the inhabitants 
were not subdued and incorporated, but exter- 
minated, or more sfccurately speaking,' dis- 
placed. _ , 
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SIR THOMAS SIOUE. 

Both the people and the country were wilder, 
and, therefore, less easily to be subdued. The 
Britons were a civilized race, weakoaed by 
habits of long subjection, as well as by recent 
circumstances, and left without a government 
when they were in no condition to form one 
for themselves ; thus they we^e overcome by a 
people, barbarous indeed, but far advanced 
above the sa'^age state, and whose system of 
society and habits of life were essentially war- 
like. The Baltic tribes, moreover, came not 
merely as invaders but as settlers; . . they moved, 
like the Helvetians in Cmsar’s time, not as 
armies but as nations, with their wives and 
families, and took possetision of the country, 
there to increase and multiply, and replenish 
the lane} as well as to subdue it. The ‘Britons, 
after a long and brave struggle, retreated to the 
mountains, and being separated by those natural 
boundaries from the Northmen who successively 
established themselves in the more fertile and 
less defensible parts of the island, they became 
more and more barbarous during a long course 
of civil dissensions, while their neighbours were 
consolidating their strength, and improving in 
all tfiings, . . till at length the broken and divided 
nation yielded to a conquest which brought 
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with it no evil and entailed no regret. The 
English settlement in Ireland was begun by a 
handful of adventurers, and the country was 
full of those fastnesses which are impediments 
in the way, not only of conquest but of civiliza- 
tion. The greater part of those adventurers 
intermarried with the ^ native jvomen, . . the 
mother tongqe prevailed among their posterity 
to a greater extent than might have been ex- 
pected, and the native character -was imbibed, 
when the more civilized, one should have been 
superinduced. 

MONTESINOS. 

Ilibcrnh ip,sis Hihcrniorcs* they were said to 
have become. . 

STK THOMAS MORE. 

Yet, with all disadvantages of misgovernment, 
the English for three centuries went on jteadily 
in the work of subduing th6 land, and settling 
the parts which they subdued. But when the 
House of York asserted by arms its claim to the 
crown, the wars which ensued, dreadful as they 
were to England, proved in ‘their consequence 
far more injurious to Ireland. For the chief 
persons among the settlers gathered what force 

* H(m Iribh tliis was, Spenser tells iis was cxpresjyid by 
an odd proverb concerning O’ Hanlan, in wbicli it appears what 
was considered the most Irish part of O'Haiilan himself. 
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they could and crost to England, there to sup- 
port their party, and look to the protection of 
their English estates ; and in thus withdrawing 
them York, who had done much good in Ireland 
by an able and beneficent administration, en- 
tailed upon it greater and lasting evils ; for the 
unsubjected ijatives, wjio were at that time con- 
fined to the mountains, and there so straitened, 
that their condition is described by saying they 
lived only upon white meats, took the opportu- 
nity which was afforded them, and recovered 
the greater part of their country ; their country- 
men, who were settling into habits of better 
life, joined them, and relapsed at once into 
their old barbarity ; and the lands, which were 
thus repossessed by the Irish, were presently 
reduced to a wilder state than that in which 
the English had found them. The York and 
Lancaster wars endured long enough for them 
to keep what they had thus gained, and to 
gather strength there. Henry VII., in the 
early part of his reign, neglected Ireland, ex- 
pecting a more cohvenient season for setting its 
disturbed aflairs in order ; by this improvidence, 
he brought upon himself some troubles which 
might otherwise have been spared; for the 
Yorkites received Lambert Simnel there, 
crowned him in Dublin, and raised a foj ce with 
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which they invaded England in his behalf. 
Other cares engrossed Henry in the latter part 
of his reign ; till his time the state of England 
had betn such, ..always engaged in foreign 
wars or domestic troubles, , . that no system of 
wise and prospective policy for Ireland could 
have been expected ; b^t thus it Jiappened that 
that ill-fated, island derived no benefit from a 
reign which effected so much good for this, and 
prepared so much more. Then came the 
Reformation. • 

MONTESINOS. 

That great event has produced unmingled 
evil in Ireland, and in no other country. Every 
where else, whether |the Romish religion suc- 
ceeded in keeping out the spirit of reform, or 
ill extinguishing it after a struggle, more or 
less beitefit was derived; but in Ireland evil, 
and only evil has resulted. Here, it must be 
admitted, there has been some mournful mis- 
government, some sin of omission with which 
England is to be charged. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

It would be well, perhaps^ if there prevailed 
in all things the same principle of taking always 
the favourable view of a case, . . the side inclining 
to mercy, . .which is acted upon in the English 
criminal Jaw. You would impute to the Eng- 
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lish government, as its greatest error, its neg- 
lect in taking any adequate measures for esta- 
blishing the reformed religion as clFectually in 
Ireland, as in England. But reflect upon the 
history of the times, and you will then perceive 
how difficult or how impossible it was that this 
should have been done. How was the Refor- 
mation in its first age to have been introduced 
among the wild Irish, as they were called, and 
as a long series of barbarizing circumstances 
had made them ? Preachers, no doubt, would 
have found their way among them; if there had 
not been employment at home for all the zeal 
and enthusiasm that were called into action, or 
if a gift of tongues had not been necessary for 
the work ; without that gift the reformers could 
do nothing there ; and tliej c was at least this 
excuse for not translating the Bible into Irish 
when the English version was set forth, that 
there were few, or none, of those for whom it 
was designed, who could have read it. 

JJONTESIXOS. 

This indeed waft felt as one great obstacle, 
after the New Testament and the Liturgy had 
been translated for their use. * And when a 
translation of the Bible was undertaken under 
the superintendence and at the cost of Bedell, 
that admirable prelate, whose name should 
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never be pronounced without reverence, re- 
quired his clergy to establish schools in every 
parish, as a preliminary measure, without 
which the version would be useless. 

sill THOMAS MOKE. 

Before the Irish could be reformed, it was 
necessary to civilize t|iem, and that task was 
rendered more difficult' chan ever, when to the 
old causes of enmity, difference of religion was 
superadded. A greater obstacle to civilization 

and union was then presented than in all former 

• 

ages, and one which could have been overcome 
by nothing short of an effectual conquest of the 
island when the first great rebellion took place. 

MOXTESI NOS. 

The wisdom to perceive this was not wanting 
in Elizabeth’s councils ; but she was crippled 
for want of means, as her formidable enemy the 
Spaniard had been, and to a greater degree. 
Had the resources which her father squandered ‘ 
been at her command, the rebellion would have 
been speedily supprest, and such measures 
pursued as should have prevented its recur- 
rence. But she had succeeded to an exhausted 
treasury ; the people too had'^^een impoverished 
by the consequences of the persecution so re- 
lentlessly carried on» in the preceding feign. 
The frugality of her owq establishment could 
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not compensate for the want of an adequate 
revenue ; the sale of her jewels was of more 
avail in proving to the people her unwillingness 
to burthen them with imposts, than in*defray- 
ing an expenditure which unavoidable circum- 
stances necessarily increased ; and the sale of 
lands to which^she was .educed, weakened the 
crown far more than it relieved the people. 
The heaviest expenses of her reign were occa- 
sioned by Ireland ; but they were always insuf- 
ficient, and thus the struggle was prolonged : 
the evil, which by vigorous exertion' might have 
been eflectually removed, was rendered per- 
manent : religion, or what usur])ed its place 
and its name, was connected with false pride, 
mistaken patriotism, hereditary hatred ; it be- 
came a bontl of faction, a principle of rebellion : 
such it was left by Elizabeth, , . and sufch it is 
at this day. 

sin THOMAS MORE. 

You have excused Elizabeth’s* government. 

* llacon says in a letter to Cecil that the causes ot‘ Ire- 
land, if they be taken by the right luiiidle,” presented the best 
grounds for an action of sound honour and merit to her 
majesty and this crown, without ventosity and popularity, that 
the riclw^s of any occasion, or the tide of any opportunity) can 
possibly minister or ofl'er/’ But this was not written till the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign. 

VOL. r. 
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See whether some grounds of exculpation, 
which arc equally valid, may not be found for 
later times. 

* MONTESINOS. 

There was however in Elizabeth’s councils a 
want of consistent and vigorous policy towards 
Ireland. Lord Grey *was prevented by court 
intrigues f^om completing the work which he 
had almost brought to an end. His measures, 
had they been pursued, would have prevented 
Tyrone’s rebellion : aqd, during that rebellion, 
an ill-timed economy placed every thing in 
such hazard, that with all the Queen’s just con- 
fidence in the courage of her troops, and in the 
ability of their commander, and with all her 
firmness, there was •a time when she must have 
trembled for the result. Of all the worthies of 
her reign, or perhaps of Englisl^ history, 
Mountjoy is the one whose celebrity has been 
least in proportion to his merits. Cavendish 
and Drake and Essex arc popular names, while 
his is popularly at this day unknown ; though 
Great Britain has never prdduced a man of more 
heroic character, nor one to whom she is 
indebted for a more essential service. He too 
was not supplied with means for carrying into 
effect the measures* which he 'proposed! But 
he did go much that James was enabled to pro- 
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ceed upon a system of gentle and conciliatory 
policy, congenial to that temper and those 
intentions, which deservedly obtained for him, 
when he was beyond ‘the reach of flattery, the 
epithets of the Peaceful and the Just. More 
progress in the civilization of Ireland was made 
during James’s reign^ than in all the years 
which had elapsed since its conquest, or than 
in any other assignable age of its history ; and 
the counties which were then planted are at 
this time* the most flourishing, the best affected, 
and consequently the least disturbed parts of 
that poor miserable country. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

... A country from which half a century of 
efficient government, conducted upon the 
plainest principles of good policy, would re- 
move its miseries, and with them the reproach 
which, so long as they are permitted to con- 
tinue, rests upon England. But proceed to 
examine where that reproach begins, and for 
how much England^ is responsible before God 
and man, 

MONTESINOS. 

The condition of Ireland continued to improve 

* Digest of the Evidence on the State of Ireland, vol, i. 
pp. 41 — 49. 

t2 
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till the Puritans obtained the ascendancy in 
England ; and then the intolerance of that 
odious faction gave the Romish priests occasion 
for alarming the fears of the Irish, while they 
worked upon their superstition and their na- 
tional feeling. France and Spain were not 
backward in ill offices 'tpw'ards Great Britain ; 
the former from old rivalry, the latter for its 
sincere devotion to the Romish Church. The 
Rebellion broke out, and whoever is acquainted 
with the dreadful history that ensued, will not 
wonder at the measure of vengeance which 
Cromwell exacted, nor that penal laws should 
have been framed against the professors of a 
religion which had served as the pretext and 
incitement and watchword for the Irish mas- 
sacre. 

SIR THOMAS MORK. • 

After Cromwell’s conquest, might not any 
thing have been effected in a country where the 
whole fabric of society had been overthrown, . . 
and all its boundaries and landmarks as it were 

f 

swept away and effaced ? 

SIONTRSINVS. 

The convulsion and consec^ient confusion had 

indeed been such, that one, who holds no mean 

• » ' 

rank among, theoretical politicians, seriously 
thougliMhe best arrangement which could have 
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been made for Ireland would have been to 
assign it over to the Jews, and allow them to 
establish themselves there as a nation, holding 
under Great Britain ’by an annual paylncnt of 
two millions sterling. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

The proposej: must hhve been more sincere 
in his political opinions than in hjs Christian 
faith, if he supposed that under any mere 
worldly arrangement the Children of Israel 
could be gathered together, and subsist col- 
lectively as a people. 

MONTESINOS. 

How that may have been you may satisfy 
yourself, for the legislators of Utopia and 
Oceana can be no strangers to each other in 
the Intermediate Stale. Next to the happiness 
of beingare-united in that State to the objects of 
our love, must be the pleasure of seeking out 
the kindred spirits of other ages, and convers- 
ing face to face with those whose actions we 
have admired, to whose lives and deaths we 
have been beholden, from whose works we 
have derived inst/’uction, or whose examples 
we have endeavdured to follow. I know not 
what religious tenets were held by Harrington, 
but that he is now with' the sjiirits of “ Just 
men made perfect,” I entertain no doybt. His 
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speculations were harmless and benevolent even 
when they ceased to be sane ; and if the cooler 
heads of that age had been regulated by as 
clear a Conscience, it had been happy for Great 
Britain then, and perhaps for themselves now. 
The project of selling Ireland to the Jews was 
the wildest of all Hai’rington’s motions. Had 
Cromwell possessed the will to put in execution 
any ideal scheme of government, the power was 
wanting ; for when his strong mrnd had eman- 
cipated itself from th& thraldom of error and 
prejudice, he found himself fettered in the 
chain of his own misdeeds. What he did in 
Ireland was done without remorse; he esta- 
blished order there with a strong hand; but 
at the Restoration hll was undone. For the 
restored government was beset with incom- 
patible i'nterests and conflicting obligations ; the 
evil which had been committed it could but 
imperfectly redress, while the good which was 
in progress was destroyed, . . necessarily, for the 
sake of justice and humanity. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

This then arose, not frontf perverse policy, 
nor even from any error of judgement, but from 
a combination of circumstances which in human 
language,might be called Vatal. 
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MONTESINOS. 

The circumstances were such that there was 
no possible course by which great injustice and 
great evil could be -avoided. The settlement 
of the perplexed atfairs of Ireland was so diffi- 
cult, that Clarendon has told us he made it his 
humble suit to, the King that no part of it might 
ever be referred to him ; and Orrpond, who of 
all men had fullest knowledge of the subject 
and most personal concern in it, “ could not see 
any light in so much darkness that might lead 
him to any beginning.”* A settlement, how- 
ever, such as it was, was made : the guilty, 
who had so managed as to secure their own 
interests in the arrangement, and the loyal suf- 
ferers, who had been left with their sufferings 
for their reward, were removed by the course 
of year,? ; the commercial towns partook of 
English industry, and flourished accordingly ; 
and they, who had till then been called the wild 
Irish, seem at this time to have lost that appel- 
lation, perhaps in consequence of having laid 
aside their wild costume of the glib and mantle, 
which were never Resumed after Cromwell’s ter- 
rible proscriptior* But the plants of civiliza- 
tion did not thrive like the old weeds of the 

j 


* Clarendon ‘ 1 * Life, vol. ii. p, 107* 
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soil. When the national dress, if dress it might 
be called, had disappeared, the habits of mind 
remained unchanged. New laws had been 
made, but the inveterate spirit of lawlessness 
existed in full force. No endeavours Avere 
used for effecting that religious reformation 
upon which the peace 'and security of Ireland 
must be fopnded ; and the Court of Rome 
exerted its influence almost as openly during 
the reign of Charles and his brother as during 
the rebellion, and far mt)re dangerously. Then 
came the Revolution, which made Ireland the 
seat of war, and left there its long train of evil 
consequences. From that time Great Britain 
may be charged with misgovernment towards 
that country. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Look 40 the causes which occasioryed that 
misgovernment, and see to’ what extent they 
may be considered as excusing it. Men judge 
wiseliest, when they judge most charitably. 

MONTESJNOS. 

There can be no surer rule in regarding the 
history of the past ; but it y^ould be no sale 
principle for the conduct o# present affairs. 
While this world is what it is, Suspicion must 
not be allowed to sleep at Wisdom’s gates,* for 

, * Miltoii. 
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if her charge be resigned to Simplicity, the 
robber will enter in. . William, our deliverer, 
neither intended nor inflicted wrong in Ireland; 
but from the sin of omission in its relations with 
that country, the British government in his 
days cannot be acquitted. His was an uneasy 
life ; nor can we wonder that he, who during 
his whole reign w'as engaged in a continued 
struggle for the land of his birth and the king- 
dom which had adopted him, for the liberties of 
Europe and for the l^rotestant cause, should 
have regarded the affairs of Ireland as matters 
of inferior moment, which might stand over till 
a more convenient season. Under his successor 
there were the same all-important interests at 
stake abroad, and at home there were miserable 
intrigues, so base in their origin, so traitorous 
in theip progress, so injurious in their conse- 
quences, that they have rendered Queen Anne’s 
reign in one point of view as disgraceful, as it 
is glorious in another. Then came the House 
of Brunswick, and with its accession the hap- 
piest age of England began ; but Ireland was 
still neglected, vvhen there was no longer the 
excuse of more urgent duties for neglecting it. 

SIR THOMAS MOUK. 

'I'he race of statcsmcA had then becoiiie ex- 
tinct among you. ‘The two first monarchs of 
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that House were in their habits of mind, as well 
as by birth, and education, foreigners, and they 
were transplanted too late in life ever to become 
intellectually or morally naturalized in their 
new country. You have said truly that that 
age was the happiest in English history, looking 
at its exemption frotn foreigrj or domestic 
troubles. 4* the same time, in whatever point 
of view it may be regarded, it is the least 
honourable. In no other half century was 
there so little written fpr posterity, or so little 
done that was worthy of remembrance. Man- 
ners were coarse ; morals low ; public probity 
a jest. Sound learning had almost disappeared. 
Ecclesiastical preferment was ill bestowed. 
Even the military character of the nation was 
ill supported ; the army was in the worst state 
of discipline, for the spirit of jobbing and pe- 
culation extended to every thing. The English 
seemed to have no other ambition left than that 
of being a trading people, and that upon the 
narrowest principles of shortsighted selfishness. 
That your institutions should have recovered 
from this general putrescence is the strongest 
proof of their vital force. There had been a 
tendency to this corruption from the time of the 
Great Rebellion, for po'litical revofutions always 
loosen th§ moral cement 'of society. After a 
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generation, in which great sacrifices have been 
made to principles of civil or religious duty, the 
sense of either seems almost to be worn out. 
At such times Mammon finds the heart of a 
nation swept and garnished to receive him! 
Conscience has been rendered torpid, honour 
is set at nougl^t, and thd most opposite factions 
agree in acknowledging the goodliness of gain. 

MONTE.SINOS. 

The grievances of which Ireland complained 
in that age, arose exclusively from the blind 
system of trading selfishness. Against these it 
was that Swift raised his powerful voice. They 
have been removed, and Ireland would have 
partaken at this day, like Scotland, its full 
share of civilization and’ prosperity with the 
sister kingdom, had it, like Scotland, been 
every where subjected to the laws, and had not 
the most flagrant niispolicy been shown toward 
the Romanists ; for what greater error could a 
government commit than that of conferring 
political privileges upon a class of freeholders 
who had no expectations of them, no preten- 
sions to them upon any grounds of common 
policy, common convenience, or common sense; 
..and giving encouragement to a priesthood, 
who are the confederated and sworn enemies of 
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that religion which is the corner-stone of the 
British constitution ? 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Your«age has not advanced more in chemical 
and mechanical science, and in promoting the 
comforts and luxuries of life for the classes to 
whose lot comforts aiiif luxuries /all, than it has 
gone backwjard in some ’of the most essential 
points of polity. As there is no error more 
prevalent, so is there none more dangerous, 
than the doctrine which is so sedulously incul- 
cated that the state ought not to concern itself 
with the religion of the subjects, . . whereas reli- 
gion is the only foundation of society, and 
governments which have not this basis are built 
upon sand. * 

MONTESINOS. 

Our ancestors knew thi-s, and therefipre they 
fenced the constitution w’ith those ramparts 
which evil counsellors are exciting the present 
generation to throw down. I will not say that 
our church is perfect, . .what earthly institution 
is so ? I will not say that A stands in no need 
of improvement ; but the wprld has never yet 
seen any other establishment in itself so good, 
and so beneficial in its results ; nor is there any 
defect in it which m^iy not safefy be removed 
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and easily repaired. The religion of England 
is the great charter of. its intellectual freedom. 
But the principle of intolerance was not more 
desperately pursued by all parties in y«ur age, 
nor more absolutely proclaimed by the Saints 
of the Rebellion, than the nature of toleration 
is mistaken, aijd the principle abused, by men 
of this generation, who by the courtesy of Eng- 
land are called statesmen. 

'Sru THOMAS MORE. 

Have the Irish Roman-Catholic clergy de- 
served so well of the British government that 
they have a fair claim to encouragement and 
support from it? 

MONTESINOS. 

So long as there existed a claimant to the 
British crown in one of the Stuart line, they 
kept up ,a treasonable communication with that 
claimant ; their Prelates were nominated by 
him, and the doctrine which they maintained 
was that of the Divine Right of Kings.* After 
that unhappy family became extinct, and Great 
Britain was engaged in war with revolutionary 
France, the principle with which they then 
allied their religdon was that of the Rights of 
Man. During the war with Buonaparte, and 


* Digest of Evidence, ii. 48. i. 123, 4 ^ 
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at a time when that most formidable enemy 
with whom this nation ever contended was in 
the height of his pride and power, the Irish 
Roman«Catholic Prelates voluntarily declared 
their acceptation of the Concordat, which 
ratified by papal authority his usurpation, and 
the deposition of the Bourbons. ^ These ponti- 
fical acts of Pope Pius they “ accepted, 
approved and concurred with, as good, rightful, 
authentic and necessary, inspired by charity, 
and done in the faith of ^is predecessor.” These 
facts may show what their political deserts 
have been. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

And what meantime have been their moral 
merits, as evidenced in the fruits of their influ- 
ence over the people ? 

M0NTES1N©S. 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” No 
where, not even in Spain, have the priests so 
absolute a power over the multitude ; and 
therefore it was that Bishop'Berkley addressed 
an exhortation to them, requesting that they 
would use this great influenos to a beneficial 
purpose. I need not eulogize Berkley, . . whom 
you ihUsi nsive seen alnong the \^orthies oi" our 
country ! _ • 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

His name is in the Book of Life. A purer 
spirit never was received into the society of 
Sages £uid Saints. 

MONTESINOS. 

“ You are known,” said he, to the Irish Ro- 
man-Catholic clergy, “do have great influence 
on the minds of your people ; be so good as to 
use this influence for their benefit. Since other 
methods fail, try what you can do. ‘ Be instant 
in season, out of season, reprove, rebuke, 
exhort,’ make them thoroughly sensible of the 
sin and folly of sloth. No set of men upon 
earth have it in their power to do good on 
easier terms, with more advantage to others, 
and less pains or losses tp themselves. Your 
flocks are of all others most disposed to follow 
directions, and of all others want then^ most.” 
“ Certainly, if I may advise, you should, in 
•return for the lenity and indulgence of the 
government, endeavour to make yourselves 
useful to the public ; and this will best be per- 
formed by rousing .your poor countrymen from 
their beloved sloth. I shall not now dispute 
the truth or impoflance of other points, but will 
venture to say, that you may still find time to 
inculcate this doctrine of* an honea*>*a»festry ; 
and that this would by no means be time thrown 
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away, if promoting^ your country’s interest, 
and rescuing so many .unhappy wretches of 
your countrymen from beggary, or the gallows, 
be thought worth your pains.” . . . “Why should 
you, whose influence is greatest, be least active ? 
Why should you, whose words are most likely 
to prev'ent, say least ‘in the common cause? 
You cannot in your sefmons do better than 
inveigh against idleness, that extensive parent 
of many miseries and many sins.; idleness, the 
mother of hunger and sister of theft ; idleness 
which, the son of Sirach assures us, ‘ teacheth 
many vices.’ Were this but done heartily, 
would you but ‘ be instant in season and out of 
season, reprove, rebuke, exhort ;’ such is the. 
ascendant you have gained over the people, that 
we might soon expect to see the good effect 
thereof.. We might hope ‘ that our garners 
would soon be full, affording all manner of store, 
that our sheep would bring forth thousands,’ 
that our oxen would be strong to labour, that 
there would be no breaking in, nor going out, 
(no robbery, nor migration for bread,) and that 
there would be no complaining in our streets.’ 
It stands upon you to act wjth vigour in this 
cause, and shake off the shackles of sloth from 
your* ctrdiiify men, because there be somd who 
surmise, that yourselves, have put them on. 
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Right or wrong, men will be apt to judge of 
your doctrines by their fruits.” 

SIR THOMAS MOKK. 

Fas est et ab hostejoceri. 

MONTESINOS. 

There was no enmity in Berkley’s language, 
and no unchristian feeling in his heaft. Had 
the Romish clergy hearkened to his exhorta- 
tions, and exerted themselves for improving 
the condition of their people, with half the zeal 
that they display in keening up an inflammatory 
excitement among them, the state of Ireland 
must have been very unlike what it now is, and 
they themselves would appear in a very different 
light before God and man! 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

They might have wrought as great a change 
in Ireland as the Jesuits effected ampng the 
tribes of Paraguay and California. 

■ MONTESINOS. 

This without opposition, without difficulty, 
without danger; in the strict line of their duty, 
..in the proper discharge of their sacerdotal 
functions, . . to the immediate advancement of 
their own interest, ’and so greatly to the further- 
ance of those ambitious views which the ipinis- 
ters of the Romish church must evR^NWi.'.jrtain, 
that I know not how their claims, if supported 

VOL. I. i 
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by such services, could have been resisted. 
Being masters and keepers of the consciences of 
men, they might have enforced upon the gentry 
of their communion the religious duty of deal- 
ing equitably and mercifully with the peasants, 
they might have made them feel what a sin it 
is to grind the faces of the poor; and they 
might have brought about there, \vhat they have 
never in any age attempted, the civil conversion 
of the lower class, . . a people abounding with 
generous and grateful feelings, , . who are sus- 
ceptible above all other people of kindness, but 
who, nevertheless, are continually committing 
more unprovoked murders and inhuman crimes 
than are perpetrated in any other country under 
the face of heaven, f. would not dissemble the 
merits of the Romish clergy, nor withhold 
praise from thefti when it is their due ; they 
attend sedulously to the poor, and administer 
relief and consolation to them in sickness and • 
death, with exemplary and heroic devotion. 
Many among them, undoubtedly there are, 
whose error is in opinion alene, whose frame of 
mind is truly Christian, and who, according to 
the light which they posses^, labour faithfully 
in the service of their Lord. But the condition 
of Iri^lStnQ'affords fulh evidence for condemning 
them as a body. In no other country is their 
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influence so great, and in no other country are 
so many enormities committed. Those enor- 
mities are not acts of individual depravity and 
guilt ; they are part of a system which is the 
opprobrium and the curse of Ireland, and which 
extends among their people throughout the 
island. Now it is cer,tain that the secrets of 
this atrocious' confederacy are not and cannot be 
hidden from the priests. They are communi- 
cated to them under the seal of confession, a seal 
which the confessor is enjoined to break* when 
the disclosure relates to heretical opinions, but 
which is to be kept inviolate in all other cases, 
murder and treason included. If they know 
that these in their most horrid form, or terrible 
extent, are intended, it is^ a principle with them 
that they must not give such intimation as might 
prevent the crime. f’ There have been Tyburn 
rnartyris in old times for this misl)rision of trea- 
son : and it can be no question of morality how 
far he who commits a misprision of murder 
becomes a partaker of the guilt. But without 
trenching upon Jhis pernicious principle of 
secresy, it is in the power of the Romish clergy 
to draw forth sudh disclosures as the welfare of 
the state requires. They are called to the death- 

* Digest of Evidence^ vol. i. p. 23(5, i" lb. i. 27.'?. 
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bed of those criminals who escape the laws . . . 
and to the prison of the far smaller number who 
are overtaken by earthly justice. It is in their 
power to ^require a full disclosure for the pur- 
poses of justice as the condition of absolution ; 
and it is their duty to withliold absolution as 
long as the guilty person persists in withholding 
a full confession of the solicmes which he 
’ has engaged, and the parties concerned in 
them. Now it is imputable to thq constitution 
of their church, and not to the men, that they 
impede the natural and wholesome operation 
of that* principle which God has implanted in 
the heart of man, and make the penitent, who 
has whispered his tale in the priest’s car, satis- 
fied with himself, wljcn he would otherwise 
have no peace until he had made a public 
confession! which might prevent farther crimes. 
But this leaving undone what they ought to 
have done, is their own choice ; they arc free 
to act ; and thus it is that they have acted, and 
are acting. 

* In the Digest ol' Evidence on the State of Ireland, there 
are some most able remarks by the EdiuJrs upon this important 
subject. 

t ^ Mc^l^Jua^itioncd in ^the Evidence,^ in which speh a 
confession was prevented by the priest, . . or, more accurately 
speaking, int^u*ccpte<l and siippreslT by him. — Digest, vol. i. 
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SIR THOMA.S MORE. 

As if a judicial blindness affected them. 

MONTESINOS. 

With such a mental. and moral bliitdncss we 
may believe that the British and Irish Roman- 
Catholics have been stricken. They would not 
else have brpkcn all the pledges which their 
parliamentary advocates have given in their 
name, nor have uniformly conducted themselves 
in the manne’r most likely to frustrate the un- 
happy efforts of those advocates in their behalf. 
They would not else have threatened us with 
their numbers. The Irish priests could not else 
have so entirely neglected those obvious duties 
which it would have been most advantageous 
for their own designs' to have performed. 
They would not have declared in Ireland their 
detcrmhiation to subvert* the Established 
Church. They \vould not have proclaimed, 
that if a rebellion were raging in that country 
from Carrickfergus to Cape Clear, no sentence 


* The House of Commons, in its Petition against the Spanish 
Match, (1621 ), says of^thc Popish Ucligion, “ it hath a restless 
spirit an<l will strive by these gradations j if it once get but a 
connivance it will press for a toleration ; if that should be 
obtained, they must have an equality; fro*, ,tbence they will 
nspiiv to superiority, and will never rest till they get a subver- 
sion of the tnie religion.” — 'Part. History, vol. i. p, 1324. ^ 
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of excommunication would ever be fulminated 
by a Roman-Catholic prelate. This they have 
done. And the statesmen who persist in re- 
commending that we should conciliate them by 
conceding all that they demand, may be com- 
pared to the man who,^if a cobra-capella were 
erecting itself upon its coils in hostile attitude 
against us, its head raised, its eyes fixed and 
fiery, its hood dilated, the forked tongue in 
action, and the fangs lifted in readiness to 
strike, should advise us to court the serpent 
with caresses, and take it to our bosom ! 
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Tlie Ode which is here inserted, because of its relation to the sub- 
ject of the preceding Colloquy,*was written in the winter of 1821-2, 
a few months after his Majesty’s visit to Ireland, and some years 
before that religious movement had manifested itself there, which 
may in its consequences, through God’s blessing, produce more 
benefit to that country, thaA could be effected by any act of human 
legislation. * 

1 . 

How long, O Ireland, from thy guilty ground 
Shall inviocent blood 
Arraign the inefficient arm of Power ? 

How long shall Murder there, 

Leading his banded ruffians thro’ the land. 
Range unrepress’d ? 

How long shall Night 
llring to thy harmless dwellers, in the stead 
Of natural rest, the feverish sleep of fear, 

• Mitlnight alarms, 

Horrible dreams, and worse realities ? 

How long shall darkness cover, and the eye 
Of Morning open upon deeds of death ? 


In vain art thou by liberal Nature’s dower 
Exuberantly blest ; 

The ^Seasons in their course 
Shed o’er thy hills and vales 
The bounties of a genial clime, in vain ; 
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Heaven hath in vain bestowed 
Well-tempered liberty, 

(Its last and largest boon to social man,) 
If the brute Multitude from age to age. 
Wild as their savage ancestors, 

Go irreclaimed the while. 

From sire to son transmitting still 
In undisturbed descent,^ 

(A sad inheritance!) 

Their errors, and their crimes. 

111 . 

Green Island of the West! 

Thy Sister Kingdom fear'd not this 
When thine exultant shores 
Rung for and wide of late. 

And grateful Dublin first beheld her King. 
First of thy* Sovereigns he 
Who visited thy shores in jieace and joy. 

* 

IV. 

Oh what a joy was there ! 

In loud huzzahs prolong'd. 

Surge after surge the tide 
Of popular welcome rose ; 

And in the intervals alone 
Of that tumultuous sound of glad acclaim 
Could the deep cannon’s voice 
Of duteous gratulation, tho' it spake 
thunder,! reach the ear. 
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From every tower the merry bells rung round, 
Peal hurrying upon peal, 

Till with the still reverberating din 
The walls and solid pavement seem’d to shake, 
And every bosoin with the tremulous afr 
Inhaled a dizzy joy. 

v.* 

Age that caftie forth to gaze. 

That memorable day 

Felt in its quicken’d veins a pulse like youth; 
And lisping babes were taught to bless their King, 
And grandsires bade tKc children treasure up 
The precious sight ; for it would be a tale 
The which in their old age 
Would make their children’s children gather round 
Intent, all ears to hear. 


VI. 

• • 

Were then the feelings of that generous time 

Ephemeral as the joy ? 

Pass’d they away like summer clouds. 
Like dreams of infancy, 

Like glories of the evening firmament. 
Which fadt!, and leave no trace ? 
Merciful Heaven, oh let not thou the hope 
Be frustrate, that our Sister Isle may re<'ip 
From the good seed then sown 
, Full harvests of prosjjerity and^cace; 
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That perfect union may derive its date 
From that auspicious day. 

And equitable ages thence 
Their lasting course begin ! 

r 

VII. 

Green Island of the West, 

While frantic violence delays 
That happier order, still must thou remain 
In thine own baleful darkness wrapt ; 

As if the Eye divine. 

That which beholdeth all, from thee alone 
In wrath had turn’d avray ! 

VIII. 

But not for ever thus shall thou endure, 

To thy reproach, and ours, 

Thy raiser;^, and our shame ! 

For Mercy shall go forth 
To stablish Order, with an arm’d right hand ; 
And firm Authority 

With its all-present strength controul the bad, 
And with its all-sufficient shield 
Protect the innocent : 

The first great duty this of lawful Power 
Which holds its delegated right from Heaven. 


IX. 

The first great duty this ; but this not all, 
For more than eomes within the scope 
Of Power, is needed here ; 
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More than to watch insidious discontent, 
Curb, and keep curb’d the treasonable tongue, 
And quell the madden’d multitude : 
Labours of love remain ; . . . 

To weed out noxious customs rooted deep 
In a rank soil, and long left seeding there ; 
Pour balm into old wounds, and bind them up ; 
Remove remediable ills. 

Improve tKe willing mind. 

And win the generous heart. 

Afflicted Country, from thyself 
Must this redemption come. 

And thou hast children able to perform 
This work of faith and hope. 


X. 

Oh for a voice which might recal 
To their deserted hearths 
Thy truant sons ! a voice 
Whose virtuous cogency 

Might with the strength of duty reach their souls ; 
A strength that should compel entire consent, 
And to their glad obedience give 
The impulse and the force of free good-will ! 

For who but they can knit 
The severed links of that appointed chain, 
Which when in just cohesion it unites 
Order to order, rank to rank, 

In mutual benefit, 

» So, binding heayt to hearj^ 

It then connecteth Earth with Heaven, from whence 
‘ The golden links depend. , 
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XI. 

Nor when the war is waged 
With Error, and the brood 
Of Darkness, will your aid 
lie wanting in tlic cause of Light and Love, 
Ye Ministers of that most lioly Church 
Whose firm foundations on the rock 
Of Scripture rest secure ! 

What tho’ the Romanist, in numbers strong, 

In misdirected zeal 
And bigotr-y’s blind force, 

Assail your Fortress ; though the sons of Schism 
Join in insane alliance with that old 
Inveterate enemy, 

Weening thereby to wreak 
Their covenanted hatred, and effect 
Your utter overthrow : 

What tho’ the unbelieving crew, 

For fouler purpose aid the unnatural Lagiie ; 
And Faction’s wolfish pack 
Set up their fiercest yell, to augment 
The uproar of assault : 

Clad in your pano])ly will ye be found. 
Wielding the spear of Reaston ; wdth the sword 
Of Scripture girt ; and from your shield of Truth 
Such radiance shall go forth, 

As when, unable to sustain its beams 
On Arthur’s arm unveil’d, 
liarth'boru Orgoglio reel’d, as'if with wine ; 
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And from her many-headed beast cast down 
Duessa fell, her cup of sorcery spilt, 

Her thrce-crown’d mitjfe in the dust devolved, 
And all her secret filthiness exposed. 


XIX. 

O thou fair Island, vfitlx thy Sister Isle 
IndissoluBl}' link’d for weal and woe ; 
Partaker of her present [)ower,* 

Her everlasting fame ; 

Dear pledges iiast thou rendered and rec(jiv('d 
Of that eternal union*! Bedell’s grave 
Is in thy keeping ; and with thee 
Deposited, doth Taylor’s holy dust 
Await the Archangel’s call. 

O land profuse of genius and of worth, 
Largely hast thou received^ and largely given ! 


, XIII. 

Green Island of the West, 

The examjile of unspotted Ormond’s faith 
To thee we owe ; to thee 
Boyle's venerable name : 

Berkley thie wdse, the good : 

And that great Orator who first 
Unmask’d the harlot sorceress Anarchy 
What time, in Frcectom’s borrowed form profaned, 
^ She to the nations round 

Her dniuglit of witcficraft gave : 
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And him who in the field 
O’erthrew her giant offspring in his strength. 
And brake the iron rod. 

Proud of such debt. 

Rich to be thus indebted, these. 

Fair Island, Sister Queen 
Of Ocean, Ireland, these to thee we owe. 

V, 

XIV^. 

Shall I then imprecate 
A curse on them that would divide 
Our union ? . , Far be this from me, O Liord ! 

F ar be it ! • What is man. 

That he should scatter curses ? . . Ring of Kings, 
Father of all, Almighty, Governor 
Of all things, unto Thee 
Humbly I offer up our holier prayer ! 

I pray Thee, not in wrath 
But in thy mercy, to confound 
These men’s devices ! Lord, 

Lighten theur darkness with thy Gosptl light. 
And thus abate their pride. 

Assuage their malice thus ! 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


infamy of his nature^ — p. 2, 

I suspect that 3ir Thomas Brown wrote injimi/, a w'ord 
which, though not rcgiihirly formed, would be more in his 
manner, and more in place. 

Anthony Wood speaks in his own Life (p. 190) of “ a 
young heir who put his father’s papers to m/imom uses.” 


Question of apimrii ions, — p. 7. 

In contnyliction to tlie view of this important, question 
which I have taken, and in which there is the opinion of Jolin- 
,son to support me, I)e;hi Sherlock, who has brought forward 
witli irrefragable force tlie Natural Arguments for tlie Immor- 
tality of the Soul and a Future State, has shown “ of w’hat 
dangerous consequence it is to want any other arguments, or to 
build our Faith upon any other arguments than the Gospel 
Revelation.” And he alludes to the indiscrete stress which 
Glanville, and other writers of his stamp, laid upon super- 
natural stories. “ For,^ says he, “ in the first place, this is a 
spice of infidelity; it is an inclination towards it ; and such 
men are* disposed to *be Infidels, o? at least to be practised on 
by Infidels. For did we heaxily believe the Gospel, we could 
want no other arguments of a future state, and sliould be satis- 
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fied we could have no better. And would men then so 
greedily catch at every story of apparition, and contend as 
zealously for it, as if the belief of another world depended on 
it ? As if they wanted some better evidence, or some more 
credible story than the Resurrection of our Saviour ?” — Of 
the Immoftality of the Soul, p. 7. 

And again. “ Now Abnrliam was certainly in the right, 
that though Moses and the Prophets have not given us the 
highest evidence that can be given of Immortal liifc, yet they 
have given us much better evidence of it than the apparitions 
of Ghosts and Spirits could do ; and that tliose who would 
not believe Moses and the Prophets, w^oulU much less believe 
an apparition of Lazarus, whatever he should tell them of the 
other w'orld, and of the state of their brother Dives in it. For 
what authority hath a Ghost or Apparition t Who know's 
what it is ? Whether it be the person it represents, or some 
deluding and counterfeit spirit ? And then who can tell 
whether it speaks true or false ? And is this to be compared 
to the authority of a standing Revelation, which, though it 
do not speak so plauily as the Gospel does, or give such 
undeniable proofs of immortality, yet is certainly to be credited 
beyond any apparitions, which have no authority it all ; which 
may a little aw aken and terrify men at present ; but the 
fright will soon be over, and they will believe and live just as 
they did before ?” — Ibid, p. 371. 

Burnet the d'heorist, in expressing his disbelief of sucli 
apparitions, admits an hypothesis w^iich is surely less credible, 
“ Fateor mihi,'^ lie says, “ nondum constare, nee persmderl 
posse, animas imrluorum apparere *unquam, aut appariiuras 
esse, ante diem Judicn, Genii forsaii^ aut da*7nones, vim illam 
hahent, complngendi aerein, aut propria vehicula, in speciem 
humanam aut hmiam; eamque exercenl aliquando,i maxim^ 
apud gentes bar haras aut semiharharas : sed here rarliis apud 
nos fieri existmo, et d sexcenfis nnrraCmnculis de spoctris, vix 
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umm reperiri historiam veram. His pascitur utcmque vulgus^ 
vitofque futurce rcnovatur merporkiy et confirmatur Jides,** — De 
Statu Mortuoruiriy p. 91. 

“ That there are such finite, incorporeal beings,” says 
South, “ as we call Spirits, I take to be a point of that 
moment, tliat the belief of it ought to be established upon 
much surer proofs than such F‘t are commonly taken from 
visions and apparitions, and the reports w^hich use to go of 
them: it having never hitherto been lield for solid reasoning, 
to argue from w'hat seexns to what exists, or, in other words, 
from appearances to things ; especially since it has been 
found so frequent, for the working of a strong fancy and a 
weak judgment to pass with many for apparitions .” — Souths 
vol. iii. p. 451. 

In that very curious work the llecognitions of (/lement, 
which one should think no person except Whiston could ever 
have supposed to have been any thing but a Romance, Cle- 
ment, in whoso name it is written, relates at the commence- 
ment his own feelings upon this subject, before he had received 
the light of the Gospel. 

“ 1 will go to Egypt, and there will I enter into famili- 
arity with tllfe HicrophanUe or Prophets, who arc the Presi- 
dents of the sacred Recesses : and when for money they have 
procured me a Magician, I w411 intreat him to bring me up a 
Soul from the infernal Regions, by the art of Necromancy as 
they call it ; as though 1 would inquire about some particular 
affair. But my inquiry sh^l be this ; Whether the Soul be 
Immortal? Now the proof for this Immortality of the Soul 
shall by me be esteemed ^certain, not from the Ghost’s saying 
so, and my hearing him jay it, but from my seeing this Soul 
itself ; that beholding it with my own eyes, I may ever after- 
wards entertain an undoubted belief of its Iiifhiortality. For 
after that, the fallacy of W^or^s or uncertainty of Hearing can 
no moreMisturb me, as to wliat I have seen w'ith my Eyes, 
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Yet, after all this, when I j^ave a philosopher of my acquaint- 
ance an account of this design of mine, he advised me by no 
means to venture upon it. ‘ For/ says he, ‘ if the Soul 
does not come up at the Command of the Magician, you will 
afterwards suppose there is notliing after Death, and so live 
more dissolutely than befor^ ; as having also ventured upon 
unlawful arts. But if you sc^m to see somewhat, what sort of 
religion or of piety will that be, which has its foundation from 
unlawful and impious practices V * 


Witches, — p. S. 

“ As for witches,” says Hobbes, (Leviathan, j). 7,) I think 
not that their witchcraft is any real power, b\it yet that they 
are justly punislied lor the false belief they have that they can 
do such mischief, joined with their purpose to do it if they 
can ; tlicir trade being nearer to a new religion, than to a 
craft or science.” • 


SuperTiatvral tales attested by judicious and credible 
men, — p. 9. 

“ Que penscr de la Mafrie v.t du Sortilege ? La theorie cn eat 
obscure^ ten pr 'mdpes vagues, incertahis^ et qui approvhent du 
v'tdonnalre : mais it y a des fails erubarrassatis^ afjlrmcs par 
dcs hommes graves qui les out vus, on qui les out appris de per- 
S07ines qui leur ressemhJeut. Les admettre tons, on les nier tous 
paroU mi vgal inconvdimit, etj*ose di^e quen cela, cornme dans 
toutes choses extraordinaircs et qui sorteut des comruunes regies^ 
%l y a m parti d^^roiivcr euire les ames erednies et It's esprit s 
/o?7.v.”— La Bruyere, vol.ii. p. ^42. 
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In the scale of existences there may be as many orders 
above us as below. — p, 9. 

Burnet, of the Charter House, (the greatest of the name,) 
has a fine passage upon this subject. ♦ 

‘‘ Soepe autem cx ipsd aviditate augendve sckntiijo^ in errorcs 
delahimur ; vel ob preedpitem vtlmi assensum ante exnmen 
pcracium, vel earum renm cognitiimi inhiandoy in quibus nidlum 
examen locum hahtpre potest : newpe qua? viribus nostrls attingi 
nequcuntj neque iiUo lumine^ vel a nuturd nobis data, vel cadiths 
admisso. Hujnsmodi sunt speculationes illce de Mundo Ange- 
licoj iqmnsque apparatu ; in quot swmma genera^ et subaltcrnas 
classes distribnitur hierarchia ccelcsiu : quid agunt^ qua: loca 
hahiiani. Facile credo pltires esse naturas invisibiles quam 
visibiles in rerum uinvcrsitale ; pluresque Angel orum ordtnes in 
voelo, quam sunt /j?6C*eA* in mari. Sed horam omnium familiam 
quis nobis cnarrabit ? et gradusy ct vognationes^ ct discrimina^ 
et singulorum munera ? Ilarwm rerum noiitiam semper amhivii 
ingenium hunwnum, nunquam. altiglt, — Juvat utique^non dijfilcor^ 
quandoque in animOf tauquam in tabuld, majoris ct tnelioris mundi 
imaginem conlcmplari; ne mens assucfacta hodierna: vita' rninu- 
tiisy se contitihal nimisy et iota subsidat in pusillas (^gitationes^ 
Sed veritati intcrea invigilandum cst, modvsquc servandusy ut 
certa ab incertisy diem a nociCy dislhiguamtis. Sapientis enim 
esty non tanihn ea quee sciri possunty scire; sed etlamy quee 
sciri non possunty dkcernere et discriminarc '' — Archaeologiic 
Philosophical, p. C7. 


Ordeals,—^. 10. 

John^Gavan, a Jesuit, who was^one of and Dugdale's 
victims in the Popish Plot, and who defended himself on his 
trial widi remarkable eloquence and presence of mind, “of- ^ 
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fered, when nothing else would do, to commit himself to the 
ordeal trial, as the laws, still unrepealed, gave liberty. This 
was rejected by the Court, as a piece of ostentation. Again 
the King’s counsel alleged that the ordeal trial was an obsolete 
law, and oPno signification, by disuse. Upon this Mr. Gavan 
acquiesced, yet desired the Bench to consider, that nothing 
but innocence could provoke^im to make that offer.” — Dodd's 
Church History^ vol. iii. p. 316. 

Dodd, who is one of the worst of historians in all respects, 
» has omitted to* state the ground upon which this able and 
innocent man required the ordeal.^ Oates was the only wit- 
ness against him. “ My Lord,” said he, “ Seeing tliere is only 
his oath for it, and my denial,,! have only one demand: I do 
not know whether it be an extravagant one or no ; if it be, 
I do not desire to have it granted.” L. C. J, “ What is that 
demand ?” Gavan, “ You know that in the beginning of the 
Cliurch (this Learned and Just Court must needs know tliat) 
that for 1000 years together, it was a custom and grew to a 
constJint law, for the trial f'f persons accused of any capital 
offence, where there was only the accuser’s oath and the ac- 
cused’s denial, for the prisoner to put himself upon the trial of 
ordeal, to evidence his own innocency.” He wits answered 
by the Lord Chief Justice North ifiat we have no such law 
now% and by Scroggs, more at length, with a disgraceful as- 
perity, as if his object had been to impose upon the Court, by 
asking a thing which sounded much of a pretence to innocency, 
and which he knew he could not have. — H(melV$ State Trials, 

9 

The ordeal, as a mode of trial, was abolished in our Courts 
of Justice by an act of parliament in 2 Hen. III. according to 
Sir Edward Coke, or rather by an ord^jr of the King in Coun- 
cil. — Blnckstone, lib. iv. c. 27. 

It appears in fid ward tly? Confessor’s .laws, that although 
condemnation by the ordeal was considered a certain proof of 
< guilt, an acquittal was not regarded as so clear a proof of 
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innocence. “ Die illo quo judkiim fieri debet y vernal iliac 
minuter Epucopi cum clericis suisy ct similiter justitia Regis 
cum legalibus hominihus provincicc illiusy qiii videant et audiant 
ut u^qud omnia fiant ; et quos Dominus per miser icordiam suam, 
non per merita salvars uolucrity quieti sinty et likerd rccedant; 
et quos iniquitas culptc non Dominus damnaverity justitia Regis 
de ipsis justitiam faciat'* 


If 


The marks of martyrdom are our insignia of honour * — 

p. 15. 

This assertion I have found confirmed by the grave autho- 
rity of r. M. Le lleurt, Doctor in Tlieology, and Guardian 
of the Cordeliers’ Convent at Poictiers, in wliich city his Trea- 
tise on La Pkilosophie des Espriiz was printed in 1612, Et 
pour le general des martyrsy* he says (p. 45, ^-6), “ nous disons 
qua le SauveuTy qui a j^romis de^rendre cent fois au double les 
biens de fortune delaissez pour Vamour de luijy s^aura ires bien 
restituer la forme et la heaute aux corps mutiics pour le saas^ 
lien de sa^ause. Car vonime luij mesme ressusdtant a retenu 
en ses piedsy en ses maiusy et en son costc les pertuits des clouz 
et de la lanccy pour marques tres houorables de son victorieux 
combat contre V Enfcr ct la Mori, ainsl les martyrs outre 
Vescharpe sanguine de leur ordre, auronl cn leurs corps les cica- 
trices de leurs playes resplendissanies d'un histrCy d\inc grace, 
et d\mc bcautc admirable , qui met en evidence leur vertu, leur 
meritCy leur honneur et gloirc,^* 

This passage occurs in his Discourse des Aureoles. “ Par 
les Aureoles f he says, (p.463) ^^nous enlendons ks marques et 
livrees des trois principaux ordres des bicndicurcux, qui sont 
ks Martyrs, les Docteurs, et les* Vierges, Si en tine hatailk le 
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Roy voit un de ses gendarmes ^ qm se face remar qticr Iiomme dc 
recommandahlc tertUy par des effects advantageux pour la ?«c- 
toire ghcraki il ne faudra de la* gratifer d la fin du combat^ 
et volontiers lay donncra Vordre de sa chtwalerie, qui nkst point 
ifnc richesse, aiais \tn honneur grand^ ct digne recompense dc sa 
vertu. Or nous sommcs en continuellc guerre contre les trols 
ennemis de Dieitf le mondcy Ic et la sensualilL Et ceux 

qui remportent d' eux quelquc victoirc signalce, Dieu Ic Createur 
Icur donne la itrree honorable de scs^ ordresy pour fesmoigner d 
^ touies ses creaturas la fidelle ajfectmi qu ils out cue d son service, 
Ceste livrte, on remarqiie ( quant au corps ) est un special ornc- 
ment et decoratiouy demonsirant de quel ennemy iriomphe vcluy 
qui portc ceste parurc, De sorle que du premier traicl d’oeil 
que Von jet ter a siir la. personnel I' on cogyioistra nil est on Martyr y 
ou Predicatcur, ou Fierge,” 

StilJ more authentically is it confirmed by the Revelations 
of Saint Elizabeth of Sconauge, who was one of the Sister 
Nativites of tlie twelfth century. Every saint’s day this nun 
saw tlie saint of the festival, ^Ijis gave her ample opportuni- 
ties of observing their costume ; and she says of the martyrs, 
hahehant autem et ipsi signa victoria^ at que mariyr'uy videlicet 
fulgidas in njinihus pahms, ct coronas in capitibus \ahk radi^ 
antesy ct rubor e signains in front c. ’ Tali bus enini insigniis 
decorati videntur sancti martijresy quandoamquc mUii apparcre 
dignantuxT — Acta SS. Jun. tom. iii, p. ()l.‘h 

The purple collar remained after a stupendous miracle,., 
in proof of which charters have been produced and altars 
erected. The Moors were besieging * Moritemor ; there was 
no hope of relief or of escape ; and a certain Abbot D. Joam, 
who then acted as Governor, proposed at last, that to save the 
women and children from perishing by Imnger, or the worse 
fate of falling into ^he hands^ of the unbehevers, he arvd his 
companions should put them to death with their own hands, 
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and then sally to take vengeance, and to die. He set the ex- 
ample by cutting the throats of his sister and her children, . . 
the others followed his example ; . . . they then sallied, and to 
their astonishment completely routed the besiegers. But, to 
their greater astonishment, they found all the peasons whom 
they had killed alive and well again on their return, and each 
with a red line, like a scarlet thread, in remembrance of the 
miracle, . . which mark also appeared at the same time upon 
the image of N. Senhora de Cey 9 a, and of the infant in her 
arms, that it might he known by whom the miracle was 
wrought. . . . And, moreover, children have sometimes been 
horn in Montemor with the same mark. The whole story, 
whicli is related at length by many veracious historians, may 
be found in Bernardo de Britons Chronica de Cister, lib. vi. 
c. 27, 28. and in the Santuario Mariano, tom. iv. lib. ii. tit. 1 4, 
The Physicians at Prague once obtained the King’s permis- 
sion to put on the head of a criminal — if they could, after it 
had been cut ofL The subject was a young man: no sooner 
was the head off clian some of the^ssistants applied an unguent 
to the vessels, otliers in an instant replaced the head, a third 
party were ready with a plaistcr and warm bandages, and 
a fourth applied the most restorative perfumes to his nostrils. 
This, it is said, made him wink, at whicli, as a hopeful symp- 
tom, a great shout was set up by the spectators. Ekvatm 
deindb lentminw, ct tractus magh quam ductus m metnam do* 
mum, postquam parva vltcc indicia dedisset, inter medicorum et 
chirurgorum maims ^ sine dublo vulnere illo debilitatus, et san* 
guine forsitan qui seme I ejferbuerat, et contineri jam non poterat, 
expiraint'* If the experynent had succeeded, this person would 
have had a mark upon his neck. — Garmann, de Miraculis 
Mortuorum, lib. ii. tit. 5. § 45. 
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Earthly affections after death. — p. 17. 

“ It was a question,” says Ja6kson, “ amongst the Heathen 
Philosophers, an res posterarum pertineant ad defunctos ? whe- 
ther the ill or welfare of posterity did any way increase or 
diminish the liappiness of their deceased ancestors ? The ne- 
gative part is determined the great Philosopher in his Mo- 
rals. And I know no just cause or reason why any Christian 
Divine should either appeal from his deVennination or raise 
the doubt.”— vol. ii. p. 270. 


Sir Thomas More was of seeing strange birds 

and beasts y and kept an apCy a fox, a weasely and a fer- 
ret.'* — p. 22. 

Erasmus gives the same account of Sir Thomas More’s 
fondness for animals. “ Prcecipm till voliipias est spectare 
formas, ingenia, et affectus jfiversorum ardmantium. Proindb 
nullum fer^ geiius cst amum quod domt non alat, si quod aliud 
animal vulgo rarum, veluti simia, vulpcs, vhera, mustela, et his 
consimiliaA Ad hcec si quid exoticum, aut alioqid spectandmn 
occurrai, avicUssime mercari solct, dtquc his rebus undigue do- 
mum hnhet instructam, ut nusquam non sit obviurn quod oculos 
ingredientium demoretur : ac iotics sibi renovat voluptatem, quo- 
ties alios consjneit oblectarV * — Epist. lib. x, ep. 30. p. 536, 


Verily there is a God that judgeih the earth I — p.26. 

“ It would be xfp>re easy than safe,” sa^s Jackson, jifter al- 
luding to the story of Abimclech and Jotham, out of histories 
times ancient and modern, domestic and foreign, to ^rallel 
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this last instance so exactly, as well for success as practice, as 
might be sufficient, if not to persuade the irreligious politician, 
yet to leave him without exiuse for not being persuaded, that 
there is an immortal King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, from 
whose jurisdiction no corner of the earth can bc^ exempted ? 
an everlasting, wise, and righteous Judge, which oversees the 
inventions of man’s heart wdth a stedfast eye, and measures 
their actions with a constant band; one that visiteth the same 
irregularities by ♦iic same rule or canon ; and fittetli like sins 
with like })unishments, after thousands of years distance in 
time, in places distant some thousands of miles.” — vol. ii. p. 24*^. 


The Millenarians, — p. 36, 

“ Assuredly,” says the Biographer of Joseph Mede, the 
happiness of the Millennial State shall take place in the world 
without that disorder and confusion which some men have 
extravagantly imagined ; men^f unhallowed minds and con- 
sciences, who, judging of things according to the lust of am- 
bition and love of the world reigning in them, have depraved 
and stained this primitive tenet, the ancient, sob«|r, and inno- 
cent notion of the kingdom of Christ, as likewise every other 
mystery, with not a few carnal conceits and intolerable fancies 
of their own. And thus unlo them that are defiled is nothing 
2 )ure. Nor shall those tempura ... those times of 

cA)ol refreshings ever be brought in by hot fanatic zealots, men 
set on fire, (in the Psalmist’s phrase,) and ready also to set on 
fire the course of natufc, (as St. James speaks,) such as are 
skilful only to destroy and overturn : Destruction and wasting 
are in their ways, (they are good at making the world a mise- 
rable, jUncomfortahle, and uninhabitable jjlace,) but the way of 
peace they Imve not knomi; and therefore the temper and 
frame^ of their spirit being perfectly contrary to the temper 
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and quality of those better times, they are thereby rendered 
inctipable cither of furthering and hasting the felicities of the 
New Heaven and Earth, or of edjoying them, when the New 
Jerusalem shall be come down from God out of Heaven, and 
the Tabernacle of God shall be with men. For the primary 
character of that future state being universal righteousness 
and good will, piety and peace, it naturally follows that they 
who are men of embittered passions and of a destroying spirit, 
altogether devoid of civility, gentleijess, and moderation, kind- 
ness and benignky towards men, and altogether unacquainted 
with what is lovely, decorous, venerable, praiseworthy, equi- 
table and just, can have no part nor lot in fhi& matter ; so gross 
and coarse a constitution of spirit as theirs is, speaks them 
unqualified for the happiness of this better stale. Nor can 
they ever be made meet for the world to come, and the king- 
dom of Christ, till they Imve got the victory over their self- 
love and love of the world, over their pride and envy, their 
wrath and bitterness, their enormous affections, and the lusts 
that war in their members, hoj^soever tliey may vainly conceit 
and fancy themselves to be upon easier and cheaper terms 
Kings and Priests to God, fit and worthy to reign with Christ, 
though they» never suffered with him, nor was thetir old man 
crucified with that the body o f Sin might he destroyed^ — pp. 

n, 22 . 


.... the Devil is hel(m\ — p. 37. 

Now I would this Angel would bow the heavens and come 
down, and bring hi-; chain with him, and^)i>ind the Devil now, . . 
for never was there more need; never was it more time ; for* 
if ever he were loo*>, be is Iqose in these tjmes ; and, if ever 
he raged, he rageth in this nation. ^ Alas ! for the inhabitants 
^f England, for the Devil is come down among them, having' 
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great wrath, . . and yet we know not how long his time is. 
How lamentable and doleful is it, that that prophecy sliould 
ever be so true of us (whicfi is uttered against Babel) as it is 
proved to be at this day, that Zijirn, and Ijim, and Ohim, 
satyrs, and fiends, and devils, should dance and ckimincer, and 
rage and ravine, as they do in this nation •, and when and how 
they shall be restrained we cannot tell ! Only there is some 
comfort in the text, . . and this indeed is all the comfort we 
have, that the Afigel in *^he text can master the Devil if he 
w'ill but do it ; and he hath a diain in his hahd that will bind 
bim if he will but tie him in it.” — Lightfoot, vol. vi. p. 166, 


Disputing for the sake of Disputation. — p. 47. 

“ . . . Even in matters either by nature so abstract, or others 
wise so general, that our apprehension of them, or assent unto 
tlieni, cannot be directly hindered by any contrary natural 
inclinations, w e may often finjjggreat incumbrances from indi- 
rect or accidental ojiposition. Thus, desire of glory, or hope 
of victory, in scholastic encounters, moves men often to dis- 
claim the i»truth whicJi others have found out, oor well illus- 
trated, whereunto, notwithstanding they would quickly yield 
their firm assent, might the glory of the invention be reputed 
theirs, or were it no prejudice to their high esteem of their 
own wits to learn of others. For this reason, I have known 
of good scholars, some out of jealousies lest their discoveries 
should be published in* another’s name, some out of charity, 
refrain discourse amongst such as too much delight or glory 
in that faculty ; for^tlie most part so willing to contradict 
others* observations, that a man can hardly put forth a truth 
before them without danger of thrustiiis^thcm into the oj)po- 
site error.” — Jackson, vol. i. p. 632. 
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Medical Policq. — p. 56. 

In the Evidence given before the Committee on Emigration^ 
1826, (pp, 1 10, 237.) it appears that no case of measles, small- 
pox, or hooping-cough, has ever yet been known in New 
South Wales. Of how much importance then is it, that if 
either of these diseases should be imported, iinmediate and 
effectual means should be taken for preventing its extension ! 

It is affirmed m tlie same Report, tliat no instance of typhus 
fever has ever appeared in that country, (p. 110.) and that no 
imffammatory or febrile disease have hithei'to been observed 
there, (p. 237.) This is said to be a well-ascertained fact ; 
but is it credible ? Whatever may have been the origin of 
small-jiox and measles, it is certain that those diseases arc 
never in-bred ; a country therefore is safe from them as long 
as the contagion is kept out. But inflammatory diseases are 
naturally incident to the human frame, which is as liable to 
them as it is to any derangem^pt of the animal functions. 

That strangely simple, but excellently good man, Louis Buo- 
naparte, has given an account in his Doemnens Hlstoriques sur 
la Hollander nf his projected improvements in medital police. 
The scheme is characteristic and curious. - 

Le roi projetait des arnel'wrniions quant d la sante et d la 
saluhriie du pays, Attehite par uuc maladic Icnie^ et extraor- 
dinaire depuis edge dc 22 ans, il cut Voccasion de rtjlcchir sur 
cel ohjet important, et de se couvaincre de quelqurs verites cer- 
tains d cet igard. La medevine cxiste, les plant es en grand 
nomhre mit des verlus rcelles, il cxiste ((es rembdes pour une 
foule de maladies ckromques : tandis que cclhs dc ce genre que 
Von ne pent gucrir, ou so7it supportables, vomme la goutte, le 
rhumatisme ^c., ou ^ont en tres-petil nomhre, et se redyisent 
d des vices organiques ; mats Vohservatim est difficile, Quand 
im medccin est asses: instruit 2 >our pouvoir Hrc utile, il meurl. 
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Les maladies et les effets des rcm^des' different sur chaque mdU 
vidu. Comhien %l faut da soim et de peine pour ne pas se trom~ 
per aux symptomes et pour Us hicn dlsiin^uer ! Lc raisonne-* 
ment est souvent en defaut et dementi par Vexpenencej parce 
qu'it y a dans notre admirable organisation des sersrets et des 
subtilites qui 6c‘happent el echapperont toujours au raisonnenient 
el d ses recherches, Malgre cela^ les mMecins agusent comme 
si Icur science etoit certaine. Rousseau avoit raison de dirCy “ que 
la mcdecinc vienne sans les mcdecins” nuit pleiri de sensy qui ex- 
jdiquc parfaitement la difficulte de cel art. Lc*meilteur moyen 
de 1'exe.rcer, d V exception de quelques maladies aignes qui ont 
des rhgles cerlaincsy^ el que Von gouverne pour ainsi dlrcy ce n^est 
point de qyarlir des principes de Vart comme dans les sciences 
exaclesy mats d'Hudicr Veffet des remedes et leiir difference dans 
le meme cas sur les diverscs constitutions. 11 aurait voulu eta- 
hlir un college charge de recueillir de loutes les parties dii monde 
connu tons les remlides posstblesy et de les J'aire connaitre et 
publier dans le royaunw. II pensait que Von aurait dufaire 
pour les maladiesy en temps ordij^ire, ce que Von pratique dans 
les temps de contagion, et clablir des maisons dc convalescence, 
ou il Jilt impossible de s'ecarler du regime et de la diStc neces- 
saires au re!nbfissemcnt du malade, ci cela meme p$ur les pre- 
mieres classes. 11 vouloti aussi Hablir une critique severe des 
\nedecinsy juger leur conduite, et la publier dans un journal ex- 
preSy loutes les fois quun hominc mourrail ; et au contraire, 
recompenser tons ceux qui auraient guhi des maladies rernar- 
quabks ; diminuer le nombre des jnedecins, defendre loutes les 
drogues qui ne seralent pas de la premiere qualiic ; les faire 
donner gratis Veta^ aux pauvres et aux villages : il avoit 
commence d Hablir d Amsterdam une pharmacie royalc, ^‘C, 

On ne peut s'empcclicr de remarquer quelques contradictions 
ou inco'^scquences sociales : par example, lya-t-ll rien de plus 
essentiel dans la societe que d^avoir de bons medecins ? Cepend- 
ani cev^ qui exexcent Vart de guerir sont si nombreux ; com- 
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bkn ne seroit-il pas avantageux rfVw dimimwr considirabkment 
Ic nomhre ! II faudrait elahtir entre mx plusieurs classes ^ et 
indiquer au public quels sont reelRnnent les mdlleurs, ce qui cwi- 
picheroit les malades de placer soiivent si mal leur confiance. 
Deux autrcu^ projeis linleressaknt mcement^ et cussent attiri un 
jour toute son attention, 1^. Deharrasser le pays petit d petit , 
autant que possible, des estrdpies, Imsus, rachitiques, et de tons 
les enfans malvonformes, en facilitant leur etablissement aux 
colonies. Emptier les marriages pitre de $se7nblables gens, et 
empecher I etahUssement de tels malheureux ctrangers dans le 
royaunic , et rneme leur sejour prolonge, 

2°. Skntendre avec les autres pays pour extirper de V Europe 
les maladies rinhiennes, peste,^evrc jaune, petite virole, S^c,; 
itablir pour cela des lazarets, et prendre des inesures analogues 
(i cclles que Ion prend contre la peste. La sociefe iiest ellc pas 
etablie pour Vadoneisscnicnt da sort des malheureux mortels de 
cettv rave, visiblemcnf de generic, et mise ui-has comme dans un 
lieu d'epreuves ci d'epuration ? — tom. i. p. 206. 10. 

That part of the scheme ^hicli relates to sending off de- 
formed subjects, seems to have been taken from the History 
of the Severites, or Severambes, a political romance written in 
the latter p^rt of the 17th century. I know not who was the 
author. The first part was puhlishbd in J67 j, the second in 
1679. The French edition (Amsterdam, 1702, in two vols.)* 
does not profess to be a translation, and is moreover consi- 
derably altered and enlarged. It is more likely that the 
author should have tlius treated his own work, than that a 
translator should have bestowed such supererogatory labour 
upon his task ; and therefore 1 am irjclined to think that it 
may originally have been written in French. There is a want 
of moral and religious feeling in the book, but it is no ordinary 
work. 
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Slavery, — p. 71. 

« 

Berkley has expressed his opinion in favour of slavery as sl 
punishment. He asks in his Querist, 381, “ WJiether other 
nations have not found great benefit from the use of slaves in 
repairing high roads, making ri«^crs navigable, draining bogs, 
erecting public buildings, bridges, and manufactures ? 382. 

Whether temporary servitude not be the best cure for 
idleness and beggary? 384. Whether all, sturdy beggars 
should not be seized and made slaves to the public for a cer- 
tain term of year^ ? 385. Whether he who is chained in a 
jail or dungeon hath not for the time lost his liberty ? and 
if so, whether temporary sltfvery be not already admitted 
among us ?’* 

But in this country there is no kind of labour, however 
hard, unwholesome, or disgusting, for which willing labourers 
may not be found. 


Feudal Slavery. — p. 79. ^ 

About forty years after the dissolution of vSallay Abbey, and 
in the 22d year of Elizabeth’s reign, the following petition 
was addressed — 

“ To the Right Honourable George Earl of Cumberland, 
In most humble manner complaining, shewetli 
Your poor supplfants of the town of Freer Staynforth. 

“ That whereas we #nd our ancestors have at all times here- 
tofore been under the rule of your Honour’s ancestors in the 
time of service of the King or Queen’s Majesty ; and foras- 
much we are now tenants to one Edwayl Darcye, Esquire, 
attending at the Court, who oflereth to sell us, but holdeth it at 
so unreasonable a price as wc are never able to pay : . . and for^ 

VOL. I. y 
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that we are in choice to purchase it ourselves, or to chuse our 
landlord, so it is, Right Honourable, that we of one of our 
general assent are most heartily \lesirous that it would please 
your Honour to buy and purchase us, so as we might be 
wholly undK3T your Honour’s rule. And we will willingly 
give unto you towards the purchase all the goods that we 
have, moveable and immoveable, for good will, and the good 
report we hear of your Honour, 

For truth is, Right Honourable, we have offered to give 
unto our mastef, for leases of 21 years, 20 years’ fine ; or for 
the purchase threescore years’ fine; or otherwise all the 
goods we have ; and none of this will satisfy him. And now 
he taketh suit upon us, and meancth to expulse us. And we 
are in number severiscore people and above, and have no 
other living to go unto ; so as without your Honour’s good- 
ness we know no way what to do. 

“ Your Honour’s poor suppliants^ 

The Inhabitants of Freer Staynforth.” 

Si 

I am almost induced to believe, says Dr. Whitaker, from 
the language of this petition, that some remains of personal 
slavery subsisted among these poor people in tfie reign of 
Elizabctli. It is well known ihat*^ this unhappy condition, 
though the subjects of it were treated with great gentleness,* 
was suffered to continue among the tenants of the Religious 
.Houses after it was abolished every where else. Whether 
there are any instances of it upon their domains after the dis- 
solution, I do not recollect ; but in this place, tlie terms, to 
sell, to buy, to ‘purchase us, are scarc^y capable of any other 
sense. 

The petition however had no effect, for George Earl of 
Cumberland was jn circumstances which equally precluded 
him from doing a generous act, and accepting a good oifor ; 

, and it seems, after all, that either’ the tenants grew ri^heifg.m* 
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the lord reasonable, so as to enable them, according to their 
own expression, to huy themselves^ — History of Craven, p. 136. 


We HacTtfice too muck to prudence. — p. 83. 

“ -Si le respect humam emp^che Veclat de hten des desordres^ 
%l n*empp.che pass moins profession de hien des vertues. La 
hienseance veut quHon se retire des grands dices; elle defend 
f/w 07? embrasse Ics grandes vertus" — La Bruy ere, vol. iv. p. 37. 


Tenterden Steeple and Goodwiti Safids. — p. 85. 

Sir Thomas More tells the story thus, in the fourth book of 
his Dyaloge, foL 145, edition 1530. 

“ And no we where they for a profe that God were not 
contented with batayle made agaynst infydelys, the loss and 
mynyshmeiit of Crystendome synce that guyse began, they 
fare as dj*d onys an old sage father foie in Kent, At suche tyme 
as dyvers men of w^orsbyppe assembled olde folke of the 
eoimtre, to commune and devysc about the amendement of 
Sandwychc haven. At whychc tyme as they began fyrst to 
ensercbe by reason, and by the report of olde menne there 
about, what thynge had bene the occasyon that so good an 
haven was in so few yerys so sore decayed, and such sandys 
rysen, and such shalow flattys made therewith, that ryght 
small vessels had nojv moche worke to come in at dyvers 
tydys, where great shyppys were, W 7 thin fewe yerys passed, 
accus^umed to ry^e wythout dy^ycultye^and some layinge the 
faute to Goodwyn Sandys^ some to the landys inned by dyvers 
ownecs in the lie of Tenate out of the chanell, in whyche 
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se was wont to compace the ile, and brynge the vessels rounde 
about it, whose course at the ebbe was wont to scoure the 
haven, whiche now the see excluded thense, for lacke of such 
course and scourynge is choked up with sonde : as they thus 
alleged, dyvAs men dyvers causes^ there starte up one good 
olde father and sayd, ‘ Ye m^ysters saye every manne what 
he wyll, cha marked this matter well as some other. And by 
God, I wote howe it waxed nought well ynoughc ; for I knewe 
it good, and have marked, so chavo, when it began to waxe 
• worse.’ * And what hath hurte it, good father V quod the 
gentyllmen. ‘ By my faythe, raaysters,’ quod he, ‘ yonder 
same Tenterden stepell, and nothing cllys, that by the masse 
cholde ’twere a fayre sysshe pole.’ ‘ Why hath the stepell 
hurte the haven, good father V quod they. ‘ Naye, byr Lady, 
maystcrs,* quod he, * yah can not tell you well why, but chote 
well it hath. For by God, I knewe it a good haven tyll that 
stepell was bylded ; and by the Mary masse, cha marked it 
well, it never throve synce.* ” 

It is worth while to annex Ls’timer’s version of the story, 
not merely as a specimen of his peculiar manner, but as an 
example of the rapid improvement which the English language 
had undergone in one generation. 

“ But here is now an argument to prove the matter against 
the preachers. Here was preaching against covetousness att 
the last yeare in Lent, and the next sommer followed rebel- 
lion : ergo preaching against covetousness was the cause of 
ithe rebellion. A goodly argument! Here was, I remember, 
an argument of Maister More’s, which hebringetli in a booke 
that he made against Bilney : and here, by the way, I will tell 
you a mery toy. Maister More was on^ie sent in commission 
into Kent, to help to trie out (if it might be) what was the 
cause of Goodwin Sai^des, and^the shelfs tha| stopped up f^and* 
wich haven. Thether commeth Maister More, and calledi 
the countrye afore him, such as were thought to be men of 
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experience, and men tliat could of likelibode best certify him 
of that matter, concerning the stopping of Sandwich haven. 
Among others came in before him an olde man with a white 
head, and one that was thought to be litle lesse than an hun- 
dereth yeares olde. When Maister More saw this aged man, 
he thought it expedient to hejnre him say his ininde in tliis 
matter, for being so olde a man it was likely that he knew 
most of any man in that presence and company. So Maister 
More called this olde aged man unto him, and sayd, ‘ Father,* 
sayd he, * tell me if ye can, what is tlie cause of this great • 
arising of the sande and shelves here about this liavcn, tlie 
which stop it up' that no shippes can arive here ? Ye are the 
oldest man that I can espie ,in all this companye, so that if 
any man can tell any cause of it, ye of likelibode can say most 
in it, or at least wise more than any other man here assembled.* 

* Yea forsooth, good maister,* quod this olde man, ‘ for I am 
well nigh an hundreth yeares olde, and no man lierc in this 
company anything ncare unto mine age.* ‘ Well then,* quod 
< Maister More, ‘how say yo^Mii this matter? What thinke 
ye to be the cause of these shelves and flattes that stoppe up 
Sandwiche haven ?’ ‘ Forsooth, Syr,’ quoth he, ‘ 1 am an olde 
man: I tlfinke that Ten ter ton steeple is the causl of Goodwin 
Sandes. For I am an olde man, Syr,* quod he, ‘ and 1 may 
remember the building of Tenterton steeple, and I may re- 
member when there was no steeple at all there. And before 
that Tenterton steeple was in building, there was no manor 
of speaking of any flats or sands that stopped the haven ; 
and therefore I thinke that Tenterton steeple is the cause of 
the destroying and decaying of Sandwich haven.*.,. And even 
so, to my purpose, is ^preaching of God’s worde the cause of 
rebellion, as Tenterton steeple is a cause that Sandwich haven 
‘is decayed.** — Lat'mer^s Sermon^^ fol.103, edition 1575. 
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Large households of retainers^ liable to he cast off . — 

p. 97.. 

It is as usual,*' says Fuller, “ to see a young serving man 
an old beggaf, as to see a light horse first from the great saddle 
of a nobleman to come to the |;iackney coach, and at last die 
in drawing a car.** — Holy State, p*. 16. 

Possibly this passage may have suggested to Dibdin his 
song of “Tlic high-mettled race-ho7se,’*. . witch ought to be 
printed in every spelling-book, and learnt by heart in every 
nursery. 


Edward VI. — p. 101. 

“ Some foreign writers have observed, that the hope of this 
land while he lived, Edward the Sixth, did die upon the self- 
same day (after revolution of some years) in which his father 
had put Sir Thomas More to W^^ath ; a man otherwise faulty, 
yet so true a pattern of moral justice, as it cannot seem 
strange, if the righteous Judge did take special notice of King 
Henry’s dealing with him, and insert the day of htfe death in 
his everlasting kalendar, to be after signed with the untimely 
death of King Henry’s only son.” — Jackson^ vol. ii, p. 275. 


Assuredly the shicere good-wiU will be accepted for 
the deed. — p. 105. 

** Verum ego” ( ait apud Curtium Rex Macedo, ) “ qui non 
annos ineos, sed victorias numf ro, si muners^fortunae ben^ com- 
puto, diu vixi.” Quanto •oerAs gut vitam suam omnem Deo 
fimsscratf suoque solUm Domino placere studet et servire, jkknier 
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dicat. “ Ego, qui non annos meos, quibus Deo servio, sed 
desideria mea nuincro, si beneficia Domini raei bene compute, 
diu vixi.’* ' 

“ Sic est profeetb : Centum^ imh mille annos^ imb scccula vivit^ 
et Deo servit^ quisquis ex 'ammo vereque cupit centenis vel mil- 
lenis annis^ ant multis soiculis Deo sermre, si vivere tot annis 
liceret. Nam apiid Deiim tohmtas pro facto sumitur, apud 
quern serib voluisse facer scepe tantumdem est^ quantum fecisse,'* 
— Drexelius, ACt^rnitatis Prod. tom. i. p. 4>1. 


It is an ohservaiion of Merciers that despotism loves 
large cities ; . . insubordination and anarchy like them 
quite as well. — p. 107. 

Hobbes says, alluding to tlie part taken by London in the 
Great Rebellion, “ there can hardly arise a long or dangerous 
rebellion, that has not some such overgrown city with an army 
or two in its belly to foment it.” (Behemoth, p. 549 of his 
Moral and Political Works.) 

A preacher, who lived long enough to pcrceivfj the errors 
of his early course, to choose the better part, and to leave be- 
hind him a good and honourable name, speaks thus, in one of 
his Sermons before the House of Commons, of the service 
which London rendered to the Parliamentary cause. 

“ London, the mirror of wonder, of love, zeal, constancy, 
and bounty to you and your cause : London, the ark that 
hath kept you safe in t^is deluge of blood that hath overflowed 
the nation : London, your Ophir and India that supplied yon 
with masses of money and plate in all your wants : London, 
your bpik and stock of honors and hearts : London, yours so 
much that you had not been what you are, if it had not been 
for London : London, that, under a parliament, hath preserved 
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a nation; and London, that, under God, hath preserved a 
paVliament ; ..Was it ever seen, or could it ever be related, 
that any city under heaven ever ‘did as London hath done, in 
love and kindness to your cause and you.” — Lighlfoot^Moi, vi. 

p. 120. • 


You might hat^c seen me derive instruciion while I was 
giving it , — pf 125. * 

The same thought is prettily expressed by llurdis in his 
Tragedy of “ Sir Thomas More.” 

Sir Thomas, And wh^t have you conversed of ? 

Cecilia, Nothing, Sir, 

Wortli your attention. 

Sir Thomas, liut perhaps it was. 

I love to hearken to the simple chat 
Of prattling infants. From the lip of youth 
I draw a sweeter pleasure to remark 
How reason dawns toward her perfect day. 

How passion kindles and impels the soul 
To ail the useful purposes of life. 


Children, — p. 12G. 

Little children,” said Luther, “ sland on the best terms 
with God. We old doting fools torment ourselves, and have 
sorrow of heart with our dispu tings touching the Word, 
whether it be true or not. But chilSren with simple, ^'ure 
faith, hold it witho^jit all doubting. Now if we woyld be 
saved, we must, like them, give ourselves to the Word. But 
the wicked and crafty Spirit, before we be aware, can, cun- 
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ningly draw us from it, by presenting new dealings and busi- 
ness to keep us in action. Therefore best it were for us early 
to die, and to be covered ove^ with the spade. 

“ Loving children live innocently, and know of no sins : 
they are without malice, wrath, covetousness, unljiplief, &c. : 
what they hear concerning Christ and the life to come, tliey 
believe simply and plainly, and prattle joyfully thereof. From 
wlience Christ speaketh unto us old ones earnestly to follow 
their example, wh^n he saith, ‘ whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, shall in «no wise enter 
therein/ For children believe aright, and Christ loveth them 
with their childish sports. On the contrary, he is an enemy 
to the wisdom of the world.” — Colloquia Mensaliaj p. 200. 


John Fox, and the sight of a slaughter-house. — p. 121). 

I'he passage alluded to is in a letter written by this excel- 
lent man to Queen Elizabeth, interceding, unhaj)pily without 
effect ! for ten poor Anabaptists, who were condemned to the 
flames, by the yet unrepealed laws which had be^en enacted 
under the llomish Clergy. He says, neque honiinum 

*solilm^ utmam et pecudihus ipais opitulari po,smm. Ita enim 
cum ( stult^ fortasais hccc de Tneipso, at verd divo ) macelluvi 
ipsum nbi maclantur ctiam pecudesy vix prectereo^ quin taciio 
quodam doloris sensu mens refugialJ' 

There is a beautiful passage upon this subject in a late ser- 
mon by Mr. Woodwar^, which the reader who has not seen 
it, may thank me for here presenting to his notice. 

“ Here we live in the very region of death. The whole 
creation^ irrational as well as rational, groanctli and travaileth 
in pain together, under the iron sefeptre of this king of terrors. 
And suyely, if life in every other respect yielded the purest 
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happiness, it would be some abatement of it, to see the inferior 
animals all around, silently submissive to that curse which our 
sins liave brought down upon them. Nor is it possible to 
survey the cattle upon a thousand hills, the sheep that orna- 
ment our fields, innocent, defenceless and unsuspecting, with- 
out some feeling for that allotment by which they will all be 
summoned from their pleasant pastures, to die by the hand of 
slaughter. Into this mysterious arrangement I do not pre- 
sume to enter fully ; nor would ^ take uppn me, with a late 
truly excellent minister of the gospel, to lay down as a positive 
doctrine (cheering as the prospect may be) that these animals 
will rise again to a new and blessed life. ‘But this I will say, 
because the Scripture says it, that the meatiest of such crea- 
tures is the care of IJeaven; that God feedeth the young 
ravens that call upon him ; that not even a sparrow fallcth to 
the ground without our Heavenly Father. In these hands we 
should be satisfied to leave them ; assured that they will he 
considerately and mercifully dealt with. One thing, however, 
is clear, that while they are the objects of such care, it is 
a more serious thing than some imagine to trifle with their 
pains, to make their miseries our sport, or to put them to one 
moment’s peedless suffering. These sentimentsf I am well 
aware, will pass w'ith many for unmanly, childish weakness: 
but alas ! do we consider how much of that high mettle, which* 
we call manliness, must come down ? Do we remeinlier that 
we must become as little children, if we would enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven ? In that world, then, of angelic inno- 
cence, of divine simplicity, tendernesS and love, where he, who 
was himself once led as a lamb to the ^laughter, sitteth upon 
the throne — it will, I say, be a part of its blessedness, to feel 
assured that no creatures are doomed to suffer for our use : 
to look around, perhaps, and see various orders of happy be- 
ings, who range its everlasting hills, and rejoice in security on 
every side; to see its vallies smile with flocks, against which 
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no hand of violence shall be raised, and which shall repose 
upon their pastures during the days of an endless life .” — Irish 
Pulpit, 1827, p. 20. 

There is a miracle related of St. Columba, which is in a 
better spirit than is often found in monkish mirardcs. St. 
Adamnan records it, and the Irish Friar, wliQse abridgement 
of the life was published at St. Omcr’s, (with the lives of St. 
Patrick and St. Bridget, 1625,) supposes ‘‘ none will be so im- 
pudent as to deny what hath been delivered from so holy and 
innocuous a pen.” But this Friar having, like n/ost abridge- 
ment-makers, a happy tact for omitting what is most worthy 
of notice, has not inserted the story which follows it. 

“ One day a certain brother, by name Molua, the grandson 
of Briun, came to the Saint when he vras writing, and said to 
him, * bless, I pray thee, this iron which I have in my hand.* 
He, stretching out his hand with the reed in it, signed and 
blessed it, lus face still being turned toward the book whence 
he was wTiting. But as the brother w'as departing, the Saint 
asked of another what it was that he had blessed. Diermid, 
his pious attemlant, made answer, ‘ thou hast blessed a knife 
wdiich is to cut the throats of the cattle.’ ’I’hen said the Saint, 

* I trust in tite Lord that the iron which I have blessed shall 
never hurt either man or btast.’ In the same day what the 
J^aint had thus said was approved. For when the brother, going 
out of the monastery, attempted to kill an ox, three times he 
tried with all his strength, and was not able to pierce the skin. 
The monks, understanding this, took the knife, and heated the 
blade and beat it out, ancTput part of the metal upon all the 
iron instruments in the monastery. Nor from that time for- 
ward could they inflict a wound upon any flesh, the blessing 
of the Saint remaining in its strength.” — Acta SS. Jun. tom. ii. 
p. 320. , 

* • . . j . * 

From a different version of this story in another life, Bacrt, 
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the Bollandist, argues, ea solummodh ferramenta sic ilUla 
fuissCi quce aliis ustbm destinata, fortuitum poterant vulnus 
facerc : qiiis enim non vidct indbnsuUum fuisscy ut nullum esset 
in monasterio fsrrum, quo cutis cujusquam perstringi posset^ ad 
usum valetudinarii vel macelliV* — p. 224. It is edifying to 
observe the gravity with which such legends are treated by 
such men ! 


Butchers. — p. 129. 

A representation from the^ Butchers in the different king- 
doms and provinces of Spain, was presented to the Cortes in 
1811, to show that they were comprehended in a certain ordi- 
nance of March 8, 1783, and consequently free from the note 
of infamy which was placed upon thorn, being equal in rights 
to other honourable subjects and honest men, and conse- 
quently capable of holding offices in the service of the com- 
monwealth, and of serving in the army and navy. They 
prayed therefore that that part of the Ordonnance of 1800 
which prejudiced them, might be abrogated. •Copies of an 
essay were presented at the same lime to prove “ que el ojicto 
de cortador de carnes es una ocupacion honesta que no %nfama*& 
sus operarios^ The matter was referred to the Commission of 
Legislation, one of the members observing that it was a sub- 
ject which deserved the attention of the Cortes ; that in this 
point the law's required alteration, %nd that it was expedient 
to do away with stigmas of this kin(L which depended wholly 
upon prejudice, and rendered infamous many employments 
which were useful to society. — Dtario de las Cories^ t.iv. p.l52. 
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• . . An intolerant and hitter -minded bigot^ whoy as 
Warburton saysy counterworks his Creatory makes 
God after maris imagCy and chuses the worst model he 
can jindy himself!"' — p. 133. ’ 

There is a freshness in this sentence and a vigour which 
evince its originality. Sometliing however which might have 
suggested it, may be found in the following extract from a 
divine of a better school than Warburton’s. # 

“ Inhere is no Cliristian man, I am persuaded, this day living 
(unless he be stark nvid) who, if this interrogatory were pro- 
pounded unto him in express ^erms,. “ Whether do you think 
yourself altogether as wise as God the Faihery Son, and Holy 
Ghost ?’* but w'ould answer negatively, “ I am not^ And yet 
how many writers in our time, through forgetfulness to put 
this or the like interrogatory to themselves, when they set pen 
to paper, have continued for many years together grievously 
sick of our first parents* first disease, whatsoever that were ; 
yet not sick of it in explicit desires or attempts to be every 
way equal with God, but in implicit presumptions tliat they 
are altogether -equal with him in wisdom and knowledge, at 
least •for the governing of this Universe, from the beginning of 
it to tile end, and for the dispensing of mercy and justice 
towards men and angels, before tliey had any beginning of 
being, and for ever, even world without end, after this middle 
world shall be* dissolved. To give a true and punctual answer 
to all their presumptuous ccAitrivances, or to accept their chal- 
lenges in this kind, would^ require more skill in arts than most 
men arc endowed with, and a great deal more time than any 
wise man or skilful artist'^ can be persuaded to mispend. It 
would be a very hard task for the cunningest needle- woman, 
or other professor of hianual or finger mysteries, to unweave 
or dissolve a spider s web, tliread by thread, after the same 
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manner which she did weave it ; and yet a mean housewife or 
child may, with a wing or besom, in a moment undo all that the 
spider hath wrought in a w4iole year. And so may every 
novice in Arts unbubble all that some great clerks or school- 
men ha'^e been twenty or thirty years in contriving or work- 
ing, (as in setting forth maps or systems of the manner of 
God's decrees before all times, or disputes about election or 
reprobation, as they are immanent acts in Mm,) with that com- 
mon but useful exception, aut nihil, aut Their con- 

clusions might (for aught I know) be unanswerable and sound, 
upon supposition that they are every whit as wise as God. 
But this being not granted them, or the contradictory being 
granted, “ that the Omnipot^t Creator is ha •iraawv, wiser 
than they are the most elaborate and longest-studied trea- 
tises, which it hath been my hap upon these arguments to see, 
ahfbrd no document of greater strength or cunning than is ex- 
hibited in the spider’s web. The authors of them tell us only 
(and herein we believe them) what they themselves would 
have done, if they had been delegated to make decrees or acts 
for the government of men and angels, or what God should 
have done if they had been of his privy council, when he made 
all thinj^s, visible and invisible. But what God doth, hath 
done, or will do, according to thesole council of his most holy 
will, that, they show us not, nor go about to show', while tlfey 
run the clear contrary way to that which God our Father, and 
the Church our Mother, hath prescribed us to follow. Now 
the way which tlie English Church, from the warrant of God’s 
word, to this purpose prescribes, if to admire, not to determine 
the equity of God’s decrees before ^11 times from contempla- 
tion of the manner of their execution, or sweet dispositiem of 
his Providence in time. It is a preposterous presumption to 
determine the manner how they have been, or shall be exe- 
cuted, by prying into tile projection or contrivance of the 
Almighty Judge, before man or angel, or any thi\|g besides 
Codhimself had any being. 
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** He sinned grievously that said in his heart, or secret unex- 
amined thought, slmilis ero altmimo (whether this be meant 
of Nehucluidnezzary or some ather earthly tyrant only, or lite- 
rally of one or more of them, and mystically of Lucifer), But 
Uiey sin no less for the act^ which say in their hearts, or pre- 
suppose in their implicit thoughts, altissimus est simillimus 
mild : the most high God hath determined nothing concerning 
men or angels, otherwise than we would have done, if we had 
been in his place^. They preposterously usurp the same 
power which God in his first creation did j:iatly exercise^; 
who, though not expressly, yet by inevitable consequence, 
by implicit thought-^, make a God after their owji image and 
similitude; a God, not according to the reliques of that 
image wherein he made our first parents, but after the corrup- 
tions or defacements of it, through partiality, envy, pride, and 
hatred towards their fellow creatures.” — Jackson, vol. ii. p. 78 1. 


Hours of rising, — p. 149. 

7'he most^Jurious statement that I have any where met with 
concerning the apportiom:ient of time for sleep, occurs in Dr. 
Clarke’s Travels. Speaking of the Norwegians, he says, 
“ Tlie lower order of people in summer sit up the wdiole night, 
and take no sleep for a considerable length of time. Sunday 
is in fact tht?lr sleeping day : if they do not go to church, they 
spend the greater part of»the sabbath in sleep ; and in winter 
they amply repay themselves for any privation of their hours 
of repose during summer.” — (vol, x. p. 215.) 

Archbisliop Williamses siiid to have slept only three hours 
in the four and twenty, “ so that he lived three times as long, 
(says his biographer) as one thaUlived no^onger.” This is a 
marvellous fact, for Williams was a man who employed all his 
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waking hours, and moreover was |iot of the most tranquil dis- 
position. But 1 believe that any one who should attempt to 
follow his example, would severely sufier for his imprudence. 
The mind requires regular rest as much as the body, and does 
not so soon recover from any excess of exertion. But it is 
the tendency of the present state of society in England to pro- 
duce unnatural exertions. * Stage-coach-horses, and walkers 
against time, are not the only creatures that are worked to 
death in this country. Many are the labourers (and it is 
the most sober and industrious upon whom the evil falls,) 
who by task-work, or by working what are called days and 
quarters, prepare for themselves a premaiture old age. And 
many are the youths who, while they are studying for Uni- 
versity honours, rise early and sit up late, have recourse 
to art for the purpose of keeping their jaded faculties wakeful, 
and irretrievably injure their health for ever, if this intempe- 
rance of study docs not cost them their lives. 


fVe are bound over to the service of the world, — p. 1G6. 

“ Quodut prhcu * poefd dictum est, verum esse\on duhilem : 

‘ Exigua pars est vtlas gmm nos x^ivimus,^ 

“ Cmterum quidem mnne vitcc spatiurriy non vita, sed temptis est, 
Urgentia nos circumstant eHm negotia, turn vitia, ei in cupidi- 
tatibus infxos premunt, Vix unquam nobis ad r^os recurrere 
peel: nobis ipsi rarissim^ vacamus^^sed aliis : nemo fer^suus 
est, Qui pecuniam suam dividere velit^ nullus est ; vitam miser- 
rimi laceramuSy et modo in hcec\ modo ilia negotia partimury 
scepe vana ct inutilia, Ita magnam^mrtem cxigimus nm vi- 
vendo ; eerie non cccfo, non Deo vivimus, — Drexelius, tom. i« 
p. 45- ^tern. Pred. 


^ Tublio mlmographo. 
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An anonymous poet of the Puritan age has some remarkable 
verses upon this subject among many Jbad ones of the rankest 
raving fanaticism. » 

Pass, World, along with all thy pompous train ! 

Go ruffling in thy pride, thy richest show, * 

Drawn in thy stateliest chariot! Thou art too low, 

Too base an object for ray high disdain. 

Contemn the World?.. I would, were it worth contempt! 
Or give my indignation footing, or 
On what shall it trample ? 

***** 

rd have the World at will ; and yet I care 
No more for’t than to buy me food and frieze : 
rd have it the obedient tool Pd make to rear 
My building soul ; and when my master sees 
It meet, lay it by. 

And this is all I care for the careful World, 

I'o keep it by my hand, and from my heart. 

Sollliquics Theological gent. 1641. pp. 187-8. 


We are as it were bound over to the service of the 
World.— 166. 

** Many df us,” says Paley, “ are brought up with this 
world set before us, and* nothing else. Whatever promotes 
this world's prosperit^^ is praised; whatever hurts and ob- 
structs and prejudices this world's prosperity, is blamed ; and 
there all praise and censAre end. We see mankind about us 
in motion and action, but all these motions and actions directed 
to worldly objects. 'We hear thcfir conversation, but it is all 
the same way. And this is* what we see and hear from the 
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first, 'fhe views which are continually placed before our 
eyes, regard this life alone and its interests. Can it then be 
wondered at, that an early worldjy-mindedness is bred in our 
hearts so strong as to shut out heavenly-mindedness entirely V* 
— Sermon I, 


There is a nation of warriors in Ilindostan who call 
their Deity All-SteeL — p. 169. 

The Sikhs, who are at present the most formidable people in 
that country. They are required to have steel about them in 
some shape, which is generally that of a knife or dagger. In 
support of this ordinance they quote these verses of Guru Go- 
vind, who made them a military sect : “ The protection of the 
infinite Lord is over us : thou art the Lord, the cutlass, the 
knife, and the dagger. The protection of the Immortal Being 
is over us : the protection of All-Steel is over us : the pro- 
tection of All Time is over us : the protection of All-Steel 
is constantly over us.” — Sir John Malcolm, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. ii. p. 253. 8vo. edition. ■» 

They address the Goddess Bhavani Durga thus : “ Thou 
art the edge of the sword : thou art the arrow, the sword, the ‘ 
knife, and the dagger.” (Ihid, 283.) “ Durga,” says Guru 

Govind, “ appeared to me when I was asleep, arrayed in all 
lier glory. The Goddess put into my hand the hilf of a bright 
scimitar, which she had before heid in her own. ‘ 'The 
country of the Mahommedans,’ said tjie Goddess, ‘ shall be 
conquered by thee, and numbers of that race shall be slain.' 
After I had heard this, I exclaimed, ^This steel shall be the 
guard to me and my^followers, because in its lustre the splen- 
dour of tliy countenance, O Goddess ! is alw'ays reflected.” — 
im, p. 287. 
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. . • Rather than have been horn and bred to a large 
fortune, I should deem it better for myself always to 
live •precariously, and die poor at last, — p. 193, 

Nicolas Clenard has left a pleasant picture of a scholar’s 
feeling concerning riches in the little volume of his Letters. 

Memini me (juandoque leviter ahs te castigatum, quod ad rem 
parum attcntus csscm, et parandum etiam senectutis viaticum. 
Hactenus non induxi animum, ut aliquid prospkc^zm in posterum, 
nec adhxic mihi possum illud mperare. Spero dohit locus exilii 
mci victum exult, q\ocunque me Deus miserit : quod si nihil rc/i- 
quum est in patri/i, quod me reductm queat alere, mortar peregre, 
et studiis mels morem geram, potius quam ilUc ncmini, Nam de 
parandis hie opibus, quemadmodum plerique putant, ut henh sagk 
natus domum revertar, id verb somnium est, Jlabentes victum et 
amictmn, hk contenti simus, et ut cum Flacco dicam, 

* Lett us in pritsctis animus, quod ultra est 
Odcrit curare* 

Spes nummaria non me fecit erfonem, sed ocii desidcriurn ; id vo- 
lentc Domino consecutus sum prqfundissimum ; non est animus 
praasetiH ohlofd occasione non uti. Valeant qui crastina cur ant, 
Scio tc riderc stuliitiam mcnm, ipse tamen me hoc nomine non pos- 
*sum rider e, ct idea tibi for sit an magis ridiculus videor. Verum 
quid facias, si aliquis me ita incantavit, ut nolim ullo pacto sollk 
citus esse de crastino? , ,,Unicus semper mihi fuit scopus, e turbis 
illis eripi quits preebebat patria, satis mihi heat us videor, quod vel 
tandem peregrh contigent. ^Nihil amplius opto, quam ut Deus hanc 
mentem mihi smpiterne^ odum proesens conservet, et qui vivere 
non cupiam valde dives, ne unquam jnc desipeam, ut dives velim 
tnori ** — Nic. Clenardi Pferegrinationum, ac de rebus Machome- 
ticis Epistolae. Lovanii. 1551. 
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Aerostation attempted in Portugal in 1709. — p. 201. , 

• 

In 1759 Pedro Norberto de Aucourt e Padilha published 
a book entitled Raridades da Natureza c da Arte, divididas 
pehs quatro Elementos, It contains a short article upon the 
various attempts which men have made at flying ; and it is 
there stated that P. Bartholomeu Lourenpo de Gusman la- 
boured at this project, and in fact raised himself into the air 
in a machine of pasteboard, or strong paper, in the presence 
of King Joam V. O Padre Bartholomeu Louren^o de G un- 
mao trahalhou no mesmo lirotjecio, e com effeko em huma ma- 
quitia de papetam se elevou nq presen^a do Senhor Rey D. 
Joam F.” — p. 4‘28. 

An imaginary representation of this aerostatic machine was 
published at Lisbon in 1774...wa Offwtna de Simam Thaddeo 
Ferreira. . . with tliis inscription— 

Maquina Aeroslatka 

que pela primeira vcz se mo na Europa, mventada pcio celehre 
Bartholomeu Louren^o, 

por Autonomasia o Voador, Irrnam do insigne 
Alexandre de Gusrnab : , 

Lan^ada. ao Ar no Gastello de S. Jorge de lAshoa ; donde o 

Author desceo nclla ao 2'erreiro do Pa^o em 20 da Abril 
de 1709. 

The representation is absurd, and the explanation not less 
so. I'he elevating, or as it is thkre called, the attractive 
secret, is placed in two metallic glol^^ips. In all parts this is 
merely imaginary. A note says, that “ notwithstanding the 
author of the machine has affirmed tlhit the magnet, by virtue 
of which the boat was made to rise in the air, was contained 
in the globes, the elevation *Was in fact not occasioned by any 
aUxactive vittue, but by the force of gas confined within those 
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globes, which the author called die secret, and which he would 
liot reveal, having perhaps good reasons for concealing it. 
Certain it is that the author v?as a man of talents, and of great 
capacity, and that trial was made of such a machine, according 
Ho the testimonies of certain respectable old persofis, who are 
still living in our Court, in spite of there being some who deny 
it, perhaps for malice, or for ignorance.’* 

The print is so fantastic, and the explanation accompanying 
it so impossible, diat the fact of P. Bartholomeu’s ascent 
would be rather discredited than confirmed by them, if it were 
not for the testimony which has been previously adduced. I 
happen, however, to possess a copy of the petition presented 
to the Court by P, Bartholome j, in which he states the sup- 
posed uses of his invention. It is in a manuscript collection 
of Portugueze and Spanish Tracts and Letters, in nine vols. 
folio, quoted in my History of Brazil as the Pinheiro Collec- 
tion, from the name of the Dezembargador, to whom it seems 
originally to have belonged. He had discovered, he says, an 
instrument for travelling throi;gh the air as easily as by land 
or sea, and with much greater expedition, even at the rate of' 
more than 200 leagues a day. By this means important 
despatches might be transmitted to the armies and» to the re- 
motest countries almost in the very time that they are resolved 
on : and in this the King of Portugal was interested much 
more than any other sovereign, by reason of tlie greater dis- 
tance of his dominions. By this means misgovernment in the 
conquests might be speedily put an end to, arising as they did 
mainly because of the length of time which elapsed before in- 
telligence from them ccJUld reach the Court. Their treasures 
moreover might be remitted with much greater speed and 
security : merchants could transmit their letters and remit- 
tances with tlie samq celerity : besieged piaccs might be rein- 
forced with men, munition, |nd supplies ; and those persons 
who wished to retire from them might at any time be brought 
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away, without the enemy being able to impede them. The 
regions wliich are nearest to the pole might be discovered, 
and the glory of that discoveryVhich other nations had so 
often in vain attempted, would be secured for the Portugueze 
nation. Tke true longitude of all parts of the world might# 
be ascertained, owing to the;want of which knowledge, and the 
errors of the charts in consequence, so many shipwrecks were 
occasioned. Other infinite advantages there were, some of 
which were obvious, and others which time ,w^ould show, alto- 
gether making it well worthy his Majesty's attention, 'Fhere 
were inconveniences also, which would arise when men had 
the powder of passing so certainly from 0116 kingdom to ano- 
ther ; but these mighty be prevented by giving the exclusive 
privilege of using it to one person, who should at all times 
execute the orders w'liich were given. The petitioner there- 
fore requested that privilege for himself and his heirs ; and 
that no person in Portugal or its conquests should make use 
of the instrument, nor ever make one, without his consent, 
on pain of confiscation of all his property, half to the informer, 
half to the inventor, besides such other penalties as his Ma- 
jesty might think the importance of the business required. 
He petitioped also for a reward for so great a discovery. 

The answer of the Dc:::embargo do Pa^o is given, wliich is 
an unanimous opinion, upon sight of the invention, that the 
reward should be increased. The answer is dated April 20, 
1709, the day on w^hich the pamphlet says the ascent was 
made ; but in the MS. the ascent is said to have been made 
from the India House. 

I subjoin the original as accurately as I can transcribe it 
from a very indistinct hand. It seems to have been incor- 
rectly written or transcribed. The transcript must have been 
made before the yqar 1750, and it establishes the fact of an 
ascent, and that the machine must have been a balloon, which 
^ the projector expected he should be able to guide. 
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Peti^am quefez o P. Bartholomeu Louren^o ao Dezembargo do 
Pflfo, para que se Ike concedcsse fazer hum invento que havia 
andar pelo ar; e com effei^fSe Ihe conccdco ; o qual fez clc- 
vando — o a Caza da India, o fez subir ao ar. 

Senhor 

Diz 0 P. Bartholomeu Louren^'o, que die tern demiberlo hum 
instrumento para^se andar pello ar, da mcsma sortc do que pelia 
terra, e pella mar, e com muito mais brevidade, fazenda Ihe muHas 
vezes duzentas c mais legoas par dia ; no qual instrumento sc po~ 
deram lerar os avizos de mais mportancia aos exercitos, c as terras 
muito remotas quasi no mesino ^empo em que se rezolveram. Em 
que entcressa Vossa Magestade muito mais que nenkuni dos outros 
Principes, pella mayor distancia dos sens dmninios, cortandose desta 
sorte os desgovernos das conquistas, que procedan em grande 
parte dc chegar muito tarde as notidas deltas a Vossa Magestade ; 
alem do que podera Vossa Magestade mandar vir o predozo deltas 
muito mas hrevemente c mas seguro, poderam os homems de negodo 
passar letras e cahedavs com a mesma hrevedadt. ; todas as pranas 
sitiadas poderam scr socorridas tanto de gente como dc munigoens 
c viveres, (Ptodo o tempo retiraremsc deltas todas as pcssoas quo 
quizerem, setn que o inimigo o possa impedir ; descubrirse hao as 
regioens que ficam mais dzinhas ao Polo do Miimlo, sendo da Na- 
jraw? Portugueza a gloria desle descobrimento, que t ant as tezes 
tern intentado inutilmentc os esirangeiros ; saberse hao as verda- 
deyras longitudes dc todo o mmfdo, que por estarem erradas nas 
mapas cauzam muitos naufragios, alem de injimtas conteniencias 
que mostrara o tempo, ^ outros que por se sam notorias, que todas 
merecem a real atengam de Vossa Magestade. Por que deste invento 
tarn util se pode seguir muitos discordios, e facilitan dose muito inais 
na conj^anga de sc jmder passar logo a ogtro reyno, estando rc- 
stricto 0 dito uzo a kuma pessoa, a quern se mandem a todo o 
tempo as ordens qui forem convcnicnics a respeito do dito (ran ^4 
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sporie prMbendose a todas as mais, sob graves penasy c he bm 
se remunera ao suplicante o invenio de tanta importancia. 

Pide a Vossa Magestade s^a sewido conceder ao suplicante o 
privilc^o de que, pondo por ohra o dito invetito, nenkuma pessoa 
de qualquier ^ualidade que for, possa uzar dellt em nenhum tempo 
neste rcyno e sens conquistas, com quaesqua' preiexfos, sem licen^a 
do suplicante, ou de sens herdepros, sob pena doperdimento de todos 
os seus bens ; a metade para o suplicante, e outra a metade para 
quern 0 acuzar, esobremaispenas que ^ossa Magpstade Ihe parccer 
que pide a impofianda destc negodo ; as quaes todas teram lugar 
tanto que constar que algum faz o dito invento, ainda que nain 
tinha uzado delle, para que non jique frustada *^as ditas penas au-* 
sentandose o que as tiver cncorrido, 

Despacho do Dezembargo de Pa^o. 

Consultouse no Dezembargo do Pap a favor do requiritnento, 
com todos os votos, a que devia aug;fnentarse o premio a vista da 
obra. — Lisboa, 20 Abril, 1709. 

Sylvius, in bis continuation of Aitzema’s great history, has 
an account of a French adventurer who perished miserably in 
an attempt at flying at Regensburg, in the year 1673. 7^he 
relation is far from clear, which Sylvius himsdf regrets. 
Dressed in wet clothes, he was to fly* from a high tower on an 
outstretched sail, with some sort of fire works fastened on his 
back and to his hands and feet. This should seem the mere 
feat of a desperate exhibiter ; but then it is said that by means 
of these fireworks the flight vras to be performed; that he had 
ofiten performed it successfully, and that when he lost his 
balance and hung by one hand, he held the other to his nostrils 
to prevent suflbeation from the smoke and stench, and tliat he 
fell in consequence, not of burning, but of suflbeation. From 
this it might seem thqt what was called his fireworks was an 
apparatus for producing gas, though the manner of applying 
it is inexplicable. Had it been a mere descent, set ofl‘ with 
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crackers, Sylvius would not have expressed his wish for a 
clearer and more intelligible relation. For those who may 
be interested in the history of such experiments, the original 
passage is subjoined. 

• 1673. Toen was het dat tot Regensburg dese sagk voor-uieL 
Ben persoon van Grenoble gebooren, Charles Bcrnovin geneemt, 
was onlangs aldaar gekomen, hebbende den naam van goede ken* 
nisse in de heelkonsf te hebben : daar^en-boven konde liy een vuur 
werk to€*r€chten, dpor het welke men op een gespannen zeyly van 
hooge gebouwen in de lucht konde x>lt€gen ; dat hddde hy op vcr* 
schcydcne plaatsen besochty daar het hem wel gelukt wasy en wdde 
het ook alhier in hei^werk steUcn. Hy dan maakt al s^nen toestcl 
vaardig, en hem wierd cen hoogen tooren tot het werk gegeven, 
daar men al den toestcl op-bracht. Wanncer^nu alles vaardig 
waSy begaf hy sich des morgens ten seven uuren op het hoogste 
van den tooren y en kyde sich, in het aanschouwcn van veel 1000 
me7isch€n, met een nat hemde en nat Imnen gewaat am, ( om door 
de brand niet beschadigt ic warden,) op dat gespannen zeyl neder, 
latende skh de bestclde vuur-werken op den rugge, en aan handen 
en voeten binden ; en als alles nu klaar was, beval hy sijn dienaar, 
die het aan sou steken, goede acht op hem te slaan : aldus voegde 
hy sich op hB zeyl in sijn gewicht, en beval sign knecht aan te 
steken; die sulks dede. Maar alsoo deselve wat harder aan het 
eene als aan het andere eynde aan-gingen-, geraaktc hy uyt het 
gewicht van het zeyl, en hleef aan sijn armen hangen, seggende, 
O Jesu mijn leven is verlooren ! Aldus bleef hy met een hand 
hangen, en Held met de ander^ den neus toe, om door de rook en 
stank niet te verstikken : hoar des niet-tegenstaande begost den 
brand sov hevig en geweldig, dat hy, genoegsaam verstikt, van 
haven neder vkl, daar hy op*genomeny en hy de Capueijnen begra* 
ven wiert, Ik wenschte de heschrijving Her van wel wat dwyde* 
lijker te^ hebben gehad, om de selve den ksig ook alsoo te beter te 
konmn voordragen, Altoos^ desen hoogen vliegcr heeft, na de 
gexaoon*^ van sulke koog-geleerde lieden, ecu lagen val gedaan ^ 
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latende, soo ah ik geloof) weynig lecriingen na, om die konst te 
leeren, — Sylvius. Historien onses Tyds. 1669 tot 1679. p. 551. 

In that very curious work, thfe Recognitions of Clement, is 
a passage concerning Zoroaster, which if it were not evidently 
fabulous a»' being related of one who is there identified witlv 
Misraim, and of whose rea] history nothing is known, might 
be understood to imply that he practised electricity for the 
purpose of deluding the people, and was killed in one of his 
experiments. 'I’hc story is thus given in Wbiston’s translation. 

“ This niari then being very much and very often intent 
upon the stars, and desirous to seem a God among men, began 
to produce, as it were, certain sparks from the stars, and to 
show them to men ; that so the unskilful and ignorant might 
be led into astonishment at the miracle : and he, being desirous 
to increase the opinion they had of him, often attempted these 
^ wonders, till at length he was set on fire, and consumed therein 
by that very Daemon he had been so conversant with. But 
the foolish people that then were, when they ought certainly 
to have laid aside the opinion they before had of him, since 
they had found that that opinion was confuted by the penal 
manner of his death, extolled him now more than ever. For 
they built a monument in honour of him, as of the friend of 
God, and one that was conveyed to heaven by thunder, as by 
a chariot ; and they ventured to adore him and worship him, 
as a living star. For hence it came that after his death he 
had the name of Zoroaster, that is, the Living Star, among 
those that, after one generation, were skilled in the Greek 
language. Nay, to conclude, it is in imitation of this example, 
that even now many worship those who4iave died by thunder, 
and honour them with monuments, as the friends of God.” — 
Bookiv. §§^7,28. p. 197. 
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Anthemius. — p. 20 

% 

The story is thus related by Agathias. 

“ There was much discourse at that time upop the subject 
of exhalations. Aristotle was talked of in all conversations. 
Some praised him for having discovered the true origin of 
earthquakes ; others maintained that his opinion was not con- 
formable to truth. Some/, to confirm the opinion which they 
held, that these furious movements proceeded from a black 
and thick vapour shut up in the concavities of the earth, 
referred to a certain machine which Anthemius had invented. 
This Anthemius w as a native of the town of Tralles. Tie fol- 
lowed the profession of the engineers, who„ joining the know- 
ledge of geometry to that of physics, construct w^orks whose 
effects are similar to those of animated creatures. He excelled 
not less in mathematics than his brother Metrodorus in gram- 
mar. I hold that their mother must have been happy in 
having contributed to tlic birth of two such great men. She 
had yet for sons Olyrnpius, a person very learned in jurispru- 
dence, and well versed in the aflhirs of the bar, Dioscorns 
and Alexsinder, both very skilful in Medicine, Dioscorus 
passed all his life in his' own country, where he exercised his 
profession with a rare ability. Alexander was sent to Rome, 
where be became very celebrated. The reputation of Anthe- 
mius and of Metrodorus spread itself through all the empire, 
and came^cven to the ears of the Emperor, who sent for them 
even to Constantinoplc,'*where they gave ample proofs of their 
capacity and of their^merit. The latter instructed children of 
the best houses, and instilled into them a marvellous passion 
for eloquence. The Ahcr constructed in Constantinople, and 
in many other towms of the empire, anjnfinity of fine w^orks, 
which will support, as long they exist, the glory of their 
authoj, without our undertaking to enhance it by our words^ 
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I must now speak of that winch led me to mention him. 
There lived at Constantinople a man named Zenon, celebrated 
in the profession of eloquence, ^and known to the Emperor, 
who was so near a neighbour of Anthemius that their houses 
were joined by a common wall. There arose between them 
law-suit, either on account of new holes made in the wall, or 
for the elevation of some building which took away the light, 
or for some other such cause as may happen between neigh- 
bours. Anthemius having been overcome b^ the eloquence of 
his opponent, who was the plaintiff and accuser, and knowing 
that he had not like him the advantage of words, sought in the 
art in which he excelled a means of revengkig himself for the 
loss of his cause. Zenon had a very spacious house, enriched 
with many ornaments, where he frequently received his friends. 
He had one apartment joining the house of Anthemius ; it was 
in this place that the latter bethought him of putting many 
large vessels, full of water, to which he attached leathern pipes, 
which were large enough to cover the vessels entirely, and 
very narrow at the top, where he attached them to the joists 
of the floor of his neighbour, sd that the air which was en- 
closed there should rise up without dissipating itself in any 
way ; he afterwards kindled up a great fire under it he vessels. 
When the wJiter began to boil, it cast eut a thick vapour, which 
raised itself with grcaj violence, because the vessels in which '* 
it was enclosed were narrower at the top than the bottom. 
When it reached the beams it shook them in such a manner 
that the floor trembled. Those who were within* the house 
came out quickly, and fled into the streets and public places, 
seized with fear. Zenon having gone^to the Court, asked 
his friends whom he found there, what they thought of this 
^thquake, and if they had suffered no injury from it. 
they were surprised and displeased at what he said, 
he should hold to thei#. language of such evil augury, 
they put him into a still greater ^rplexity, for he coyld not 
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doubt the truth of that wliich he had experienced in his own 
house, and he dared not contest obstinately against persons of 
quality, who would be offended by his discourse. Those who 
maintain that earthquakes proceed from exhalations and from 
confined vapours, make use- of this example, and maintain that 
this learned engineer, knowing the true cause of t^cse violent 
movements, had found the art of imitating nature. Some, 
even at that time, said that they could not seriously believe 
it : for myself it appeared to me ingeniously imagined, but 
nevertheless that Sid not convince me. When cats are run- 
ning upon the planks of a granary, they make a similar move- 
ment. I think, nevertheless, that there is no person who 
would wish to take this for an example of that which shakes 
the earth and overthrows provinces. It is true that their 
mechanical inventions are admirable, but that does not explain 
the true beginning of these disorders of which we speak. 
Antliemius fabricated against Zenon divers other tricks ; one 
amongst others, that of causing his house to be struck by 
liglitning. I le received into a concave mirror all the collected 
rays of the sun ; then turning it all at once towards the house 
of Zenon, he filled it with an extraordinary light, at which 
those who v^ere within were dazzled and frightened. He ex- 
cited also, by a collision,, of certain bodies proper*to render a 
'great sound, a noise capable of astonishing the most bold, 
even equal to that of thunder when it rolls in the bosom of 
a cloud. Zenon, having at last discovered by what artifice all 
these surprising effects were produced, threw himself at the 
feet of the Emperor to complain of the evil offices his neigh- 
bour rendered to him. They say that anger made him say 
some very good things upon this occasion ; for making allu- 
sion to some ancient verses, he said in the Senate House that, 
being a man, he w^as no:; sufficiently strong to resist an enemy 
who ca^t forth thuAder like Jupiter, an? who shook the earth 
like Neptune. These effects are wonderful, although they 
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are only the sport and invention of man. But they do not 
serve any thing to discover the true origin of that done by 
Nature.” 

I annex the original of that part which describes the manner 
in which Anthemius applied the power of steam to this neigh- 
bourly purpose. 

*0 h {AvOifjLio^:) etc “tje oiicsiac avrov apTeXvTrrjffe TE\yriQ 
Tpoir^ cofiov rivii vTrepuov o htKTriTO hprjv te Xiav 

Km havpE'irfi kuI nepupyoraTa WEiroiKiXfiivov , tv ip cj? rh TroXXa 
lfi(jiiXo’)(b}pE7jf tiuStia Kai tffTidv rote ^iXTaroic^^rovrov ct rd yrpdc 

icdipti ivciairtffiara rye AvOffitn ovra irvy)(^ar£ fwipacy ujq to 
fitra^if rcyoc, to p.tv ec opof^yv, to ct le fmmv TaparerdtrOai. 
evravda erj dvv Xf/3ijroc /uyaXotc v^uroc ipTrXyffac CiaKpiSov 
itrryat. TroXXa^w rfi iwparoe dwkotc ec dvrole t^tofhv auvrivoie 
xfpijSaXoJr, KtiToi fitv ivpvvoptvotc <I>e enratray Tt)y (rT£(^dvyv 
7r£pij3t/3i;ff0ai’ l^ijg Ce Kadetwep adXiriyya vTroortXXoixivoic k'ai 
ie TO dvaXoySy TtXtvTCivrac, htTry^t rale coko7q Km raig nrdvi- 
ffi rd UTToXyyovTa kol ec to aKpifttg t\yt7rip6yy(rey, wc tov tv 
dvTciic aTTtiXyfijjifVor utpa d^erdv fiiv tx^iv ryv avio ^opar hd 
ryg KtvoryTOe dyiovraj Kid yvpLvy* wpocrxj^avtiv ry 6po(j>y Kara to 
' jrapdKOv Ka] ry fivp(Ti] Treptexontvov, yKiara it i(j tu Iktoc ciapptlv 
Kai v7rEK<pep£(rdai. raura it) ovy tK tov u<l>uyov£ KfiTO^yodpeyoCy 
irup tyyKE ofpoipov vno role twv Xtftysrtoy Trvdnivne, Kai (jtXoya 
i^yil/t fieydXyy' dvTtKa ct rw voarog Ota0£ppaivojU£VH Kai dyuKax- 
Xd^W'T’oe drpLOC iirypTO ttoXvc dytppnrt^tTO ra^vg Tt Kai 
•jrtTTVKvutfxiyoe' hK it oiry iiaxvBtiyf iVt role dvXoiQ dytlpirt 
Knl ry tFTtvoryTL Trif^o/icvog, fiiatortpoy ciyeirifJLTrtTO, t(bc rg trriyjj 
irpoffVTaiitiv tyitXtx^^ffTara, tcoyyatv dgrauay koI cuoiutev daov 
virorpifjuty r)pifia Kai itarerpiyfieyat rd ^^vXa. m it dfitpi rov 
Zfivova iTapdrrovTO Kai tiitpLaiyov kul dfitpl ryv Xtiopopov 
ll^imTtToy voTVLutfitvot tat (ioCtvTte, ta# Tip ctiv^ KaramvXyy* 
ftiyoii* — Agathias. Parisiis, 1660. lib. v. p. 150. 
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Pope Silvesters Steam^Organ* — p. 201. 

* 

. . ,ficit arte meclianicd horologium, ct organa idraulica, ubi 
mirum in modum, per aquee -calcfactm violenfiam implet ventus 
emergens concavitutem barbati, et per multiforaiiles tractiis, cerem 
fistuloe modulatos damores emittunt!* — Vincentiiis Belvaccnsis, 
Jib. xxiv, c. 98. 

It was at Rheims, according to Vincentius, tliat this organ 
was made ; and thougli the account which lie gives of Silvester 
is mere romance, this statc'mcnt may be admitted. The same 
passage is given by IJii Cange from William of Malmesbury. 
Raronius makes no mention of it ; he liked Silvester too little 
to record any tiling in his praise, though he acquits him from 
the charge of having dealt with the Devil to obtain the Pa- 
pacy. Silvester obtained it from the Emperor, wliich, in Ba- 
roniiis's opinion, was as bad, or, perhaps worse. 


Amatory Shoe^printing* — p. 202. 

I learn this from one of Vieyra’s Sermons, whefe the fact 
h thus stated on the authority of Clemens Alexandrinus. 

Conla Clemente Alexandrino, que era Jineza naquelle tempo 
usada dos espmtos niais generosos, et que mats se prezavam de 
amar, trazer* entalhadas ms solas do cal^'ado as tvngoens, ou sau- 
dagoens do seu amor, para qpe em qualquer parte onde Jixassem os 
passos, Jicasse impresso e eslampado por modo de sintte o quanto 
c a quern amavam : solcis quoque amatorias salutationes impri- 
munt, ut vel per terram* numerosi incedentes, amatorios spi- 
ritus in incessu insculpant.” — Tom. ix. p.l5. 

Vieyrd supposes the sole to hav/e been cut, like a seal. I'he 
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Latin interpreter, whose words he gives, seems rather to ex- 
press that the letters were raised, and consequently stamped, 
that is, imprinted in the groun^. 


Johannes de Rupescissa. — p. 204. 

Remcdium contra timorcm et inconstantiam ac dcslructionm 
cordis, et ammionem fortitudinis, ti 7nagistenum ad rcparamlum 
audaciam, fortitudinemy et virtutem, ‘ 

Cav. VIII. 

Non dixi tihi in vanvm, quod nec intcllcctus potest capere, nec 
nostra lingua narrare, mraculosas tirtutes quas crcaxit Deus 
quintd Essenild: et non solum in ed, scd eiiam in (jus matrCy 
scilicet a(jud ardcntc. Recipe ergo pceoniam et Jierbam ( vel radi^ 
cm ) angdlcam, qiice aider dicitur angelaria, et crocum, et quin- 
tarn Essmtiam am i ct petiarum, et f)iisc€ cum quintd Essentid : 
nam suhito quasi mirucuhse, si hbino, ([ui nmio ierrore correptus 
cst, lure sumpserit, timorem amittet, fortitudinem ex timore per- 
ditam rccuperabit, andaciam assumet, mortem contimnet, in peri- 
culls non pavescet, supra modmn eficidur audax, ita ut apparent 
hominibus quod sit fnuros ferreos penetrarc paratus. Experts 
credc, quia pro cerio verum ct certmn dko experhnentum proba- 
tim : idea est cauieia, ut princeps populi Christiani in ordine bel- 
lorum habeat sic in doliis aquam ardentem paratafn^ ut cuilibet 
pugili tribuat medium scyphum, Del cirm, in principio hellicosi con- 
gressus, et debet hoc arcanum omnibus in^micis Ecclesits occultari, 
inmo, nec principes, nec alii ministrantes debent hoc alicui rere- 
lare,"' • 
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Ambitious views of the French, — p.231. 

Tlie first sentence of M. Targe’s Histoirc tic I Avaiemcnt de 
la maison dc Bourbon au Trone dc /’ Espagfie, is a noticeable 
one : La monarchic Fran^oisc paromoit circ parvcuuc au com- 
ble de sa grandeur d la fui du dix-septieme siecle : il nc manquoit 
plus d la gloirc de Vaugustc maison de Bourbon, qae d etendre sa 
domination sur dcs monarchies tlrangcres** 


Scougal used to say that, abstracted from ike will of 
God, mere curiosity would make him long for another 
world, — p. 243. 

I’ln* anonymous Puritanical poet has expressed this feeling 
with true passion. 

“ Did not I fear thee, Lord ! 

I’he world hajth not tlic cord 
(\)idd bind this strong desire 
From vvliat it doth require ! 

* * * * 

Oh were T not so free, 

Or iiad more liberty.” — 180. 

“ Oh could 1 kt'cp me in this option, I 
Would wish to live, because I wish to die. 

How like a litlie God I would converse 
With men, fct down awhile here to rehearse 
Those joys above, till I had drawn up more, 
Harbour’d thfir ]iearts upon thy haven’s shore. 

Fie only lives, who enthron’d m ’s mansion, can 
Yet condescend to soji/urn with, fur, man. 
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Oh how I strive, I wrestle to be rid 
Of half myself stands in its owm light ! But bid 
Thou dost my stay, .and I’ll obey 
Till Thou shalt call, who art my all.” — j). 193. 


Graves, when they have been opened, have let abroad 
the infection which for generatibns iheif had covered . — 
p. ^150. 

An epidemic fever in the county of MeJirns, which in the 
year 1781 raged about Montroi^e, was sii])])osed to have arisen 
from the indiscretion of some country people, who, for some 
unexplained reason, ei)ened the graves of tliose who died of 
the plague in the preceding century, and had been buried in 
the Moss of Arnh.ill. 

Small pox, I believe, has in several cases been thus commu- 
nicated. 'Fhe infection miglit be retained as long as the hair 
lasts. 

A more extraordinary case is noticed in Dr. l^ranklin’s 
Works (vol. vi. p. 300) as having occurred in London .about 
J7C3. SevxTal medical men, who assisted at the dissection of 
a mummy, died of a ^malignant fever, which it was sn])])os(Hl * 
they caught from the dried and spiced Egyptian. 


InfidelUy and Popery.A-j), 2(50, 

Berkley ’.s Euphranor, when argufng against the Minute 
Philosophers, says to^them, “ Suppose you should prev.iil and 
destroy this Protestant Chuitth .and Clergy ; how could you 
^come at tlie Popish i T am credibly informed there is^a great 
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number of emissaries of the Church of Rome disguised in 
England : who can tell what harvest a Clergy so numerous, 
so subtle, and so well furiiisl\ed with arguments to work on 
vulgar and uneducated minds, may be able to make in a 
country despoiled of all religion, and feeling the ^want of it '( 
Who can tell wiicthcr the spirit of free-thinking ending with 
the opposition, and the vanity with the tlistinction, w^heu the 
whole nation are alike infidels, — who can tell, 1 say, whether 
in such a juncture the men of genius themselves may not 
affect a new^ distinction, and be the first converts to Po]>ery V* 
Lys. “ And suppose thej^ should ..-Bt‘tween friends it would 
be no great matter. These are our maxims : in the. first 
place wc hold it would be best to have no religion at all : 
secondly, we hold that all religions arc indifferent. If there- 
fore, upon trial, w^e find the country cannot do without a 
religion, why not Poy)ery as well tis another ? I know several 
ingenious men of our sect wdio, if we had a Popish Priuce on 
the throne, would turn Papists to-morrow'. This is a paradox, 
but 1 shall ex])laiii it. A Prince whom w'O compliment witli 
our religion nvust be gratefdl.” Eupii. “ I understand you. 
But what becomes of free-thinking all the while Lys. “ Oh ! 
we should limve more than ever of that, for w e should keep it 
all to ourselves. As fer the amusement of retaSliug it, the 
want of this would he largely corapen^fjited by solid advan- 
tages of another kind,” Euph, “It seems then, by this 
account, the tendency you observed in the nation tow-ards 
something ‘hroat and new, proves a tendency towards Popery 
and Slavery.” Lys. “•Mistake us not, good Euphranor. 
The thing first in our. intention is consummate liberty. But 
if this will not do, and there must after all be such things 
tolerated as religion and* government, we are wisely willing to 
make the best of both.” Cri. “ Thi^puts me in mind of a 
thought* I have offen had. The Minute «l*lulosophers are 
dupes of the Jesuits.” — Berkeley s Alciphrotu vol. i. p. 147. 
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Bishop BedelL — p- 271. 

It 

The following extract from Burnett’s Life of this excellent 
man, has a yeeuliar value at this time. ^ 

** He observed with much regret that the English had all 
along neglected the Irish., as a nation not only conquered but 
undisciplineable, and that the clergy had scarce considered 
them as a part of their charge, but Jiad left them wholly into 
the liands of their own priests, without taking any other care 
of them but the making them pay Mieir tithes. And indeed 
their priests were a strange sort of people, that knew generally 
nothing but the reading their oljfices, which were not so much 
as understood by many of them ; and they taught the people 
nothing but the saying their Paters and Aces in Latin : so that 
the state both of the clergy and laity was such that it could 
not but raise great conij)assion in a man that had so temder a 
sense of the value of those souls tliat C'iirist had purchased 
with his blood; therefore he resolved to set about that Apos- 
tolical work of converting the natives with the zeal and care 
that so great an undertaking required. He knew the gaining 
on some of the more knowing of their priests was like to be 
the quickest way, for by tlieir means* hi* hoped to spread the 
knowledge of the reformed religion among the natives, or * 
rather of the Christian religion, to speak more strictly. For 
they had no sort of notion of Christianity, hut only knew that 
they w’ore to depend upon their })riests, and werft to confess 
such of tlieir actions as they call sins«io them, and were to pay 
them tithes. I'he Bishop prevailed pn several priests to 
change, and he was so well satisfie d with the truth of their 
conversion, that he provided some* of them ecclesiastical 
benefices, which w^as thought a strange tiling, and wiis cen- 
sured by many, is contrary ^to the interest of the 'English 
^lation. For it now' wms believed that all those Irish converts 
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were still papists at heart, and might be so much the more 
dangerous than otherwise by tliat disguise wdiich they had j)ut 
on. But he on the other hand considered chiefly the duty of 
a Christian Bishop; he also thought the true interest of Eng- 
^ land was to gain the Insh to the knowledge of religion, and to 
bring them by the means of that, which only turns the heart, 
to love the English nation. And so lie judged the wisdom of 
that course w'as a]>])arent, as wadi as the piety of it. Since 
such as changed their religion would Iiecome thereby so odious 
to their ow’n clergy, tliat this would provoke tliem to further 
degrees of zeal in gainii'Y^ oth(‘rs to conic over after them. 
And he took gre: t care to work in those whom he trusted 
wdth the care of souls, a full conviction of the truth of reli- 
gion, and a dceji sense of the importance of- it. And in this 
he was so happy, that of all the converts that he had raised 
to benefices, there was but one only that fell hack when the 
rebellion broke out ; and he not only apostatized, but both 
plundt‘red and killed the English among tlie first. But no 
wonder if one niurdercT was among onr Bisliojfs couv(*rts, 
since there was a traitor an#ong the twe lve that follow'd! our 
Saviour, ddiere was a convent of friars very mar him, on 
wliom he t<jok much pains, with very good success, d'hat he 
might fuvnisli Ins converts with the means of instructing others, 

• he made a short catecliism to be printed in one sheet, being 
English on the one page, and Irish on the other ; which con- 
tained the elements and most necessary things of the Chris- 
tian rcligicm, togetluT with some forms of prayer, and some 
of the most instructiiijj and edifying passages of Scripture, 
'rhis lie sent about all over liis diocese, and it was received with 
great joy by many of the Irish, who seemed to be hungering 
and tliirsting after righiK'ousncss, and received this beginning 
of knowledge so well, that it gave a gooil ('iiconragement to 
hope w^dl iijion fuither endeavc^irs. 'flu* l^isliop did also set 
himself to learn tlie Irish tongue ; and tlioiigh it was too late 
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for a man of his years to learn to speak it, yet he came to 
understand it to such a degree as to compose a conipleat 
grammar of it, (which was the first that ever was made, as I 
have been told,) and to be a critick in it : he also had Com- 
mon Prayer read in Irish every Sunday in his cathedral for ^ 
the benefit of the converts he had made, and vras always pre- 
sent at it himself ; and he engaged all his clergy to set up 
schools in their parishes ; for there were so very few bred to 
read or write, that this obstructed the conversion of the nation 
very much. Tlie New Testament and the tiook of Common 
Prayer were already put in the /n.s/^|tongue ; but he resolved 
to have the whole Bible, the Old Testament, as well as the 
New, put also into the hands of the Irish ; and therefore he 
laboured much to find out one that understood the language 
so well that he might be employed in so sacred a work. And 
by the advice of the Primate, and several other eminent per- 
sons, he jiitclicd on one King, that had been conv(‘rted many 
years before, and w’as believed to be the eli'gantest writer of 
the Irish tongue tlicn alive, both for prose and poetry. He 
wastlien about seventy; but notwithstanding his age and the 
disadvantages of his education, yet the Bishop thought him 
not only capable of this employment, hut qualj^ed for an 
higher chara^jter ; ihereforo he put him in orders, and gave 
him a bejieficc in his jliocose, and set him to w'ork, in order * 
to the translating the Bible, which he was to do from the Eng- 
Ihh translation, since there were none of the nation to bo found 
that knew any thing of the originals. The Bishop 'JCt himself 
so much to the revising of this work,pthat always after dinner 
or supper he read over a chapter ; and^ as he compared the 
Irish translation witli the English, so he compared the English 
with the Hebrew and the seventy intr.rprctcrs, or with Dio- 
dntis Italian translation, which he valued highly ; and he cor- 
rected the Irish \\Jliere he foiunl the Engiish translation had 
failed. He thought the use of thh Scriptures was the only 
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way to let the knowledge of religion in among the Irish, as 
it had first let the Reformation into the other parts of Europe. 
And he used to tell a passage of a sermon that he heard Ful- 
gentio preach at Venice, with which he was mucli pleased. It 
j was on tliese words of Christ : Have ye not rcad^t and so he 
took occasion to tell the auditory, that if Christ were now to 
ask this question, Have ye not read? all the answer they 
could make to it was, Nq : for they were not suffered to do if. 
Upon which he taxed with great zeal the restraint put on the 
use of the Scriptures hjy the See of Roine,^ I'liis was not 
unlike what the same j ?rson delivered in another sermon, 
preaching upon Tilute's question, IVkat is Truth ? He told 
them, at last, after many searches, he had found it out, and 
held out a New Testament, and said, There it was in his hand; 
but then he put it in his pocket, and said coldly. But the 
hook is prohibited ; which was so suited to the Italian genius, 
that it took mightily with the auditory. The Bishop had 
observed, that in the primitive times, as soon as nations, how 
barbarous soever they were, began to receive tlie CJirisiian 
religion, they had the Scriptures translated into their vulgar 
tongues ; and that all people w'ere exhorted to study them ; 
tlierefore hrf not only undertook and began Ifiis work, but fol- 
lowed it with so much industry, that in a very tew years he 
* finished the translation and resolved tc^set about the printing 
of it, for the bargain was made with one that engaged to per- 
form it. And as he had been at the great trouble of examin- 
ing the • translation, so he resolved to run tlie venture of the 
impression, and took thjit expense upon himself. 
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Queen Elizabeth and Mount joy, — p. 274. 

Queen Filizabeth writes thus to Moiintjoy in 160:.^, when 
that noble-nuiuletl person (one of the best and wisest men in 
an illustrious ago,) w^ould, if means had been aft’orded him, 
have laid the sure foundation of good government in Ireland: 
“ Because We know yoilr affection is so well mixed with un- 
derstanding of tlie state We stand in both here and there, as 
you can wx*ll consider of what impo’*tance it is to Us to ease 
our kingdom of those great or rati ix infinite cliarges w hich 
we have thus long sustained, wliich still continuing in that 
height, would take away the true feeling of our victoric's, We 
have thought good to deliver you Our pleasure in that behalf; 
for it were almost as good for us to lack a great part of their 
reduction, as to be driven to that charge in keeping them, 
which our crowm of England cannot endure, without the ex- 
treme diminution of the greatness and felicity tliereof, and 
alienation of Our people’s mind from Us, considering that for 
these only rebellions in Ireland, We have been forced to part 
witli many of Our ancient possessions, which arc part of Our 
Howers of Our Crown, and to draw^ from our subjects (a thing 
contrary to (!)ur nature,) those great payments, which (but for 
tlie hope they had tbj this same should serve to work their 
future ease and respiration,) they would not so willingly have 
borne, nor Wo so justly could have imposed upon them.” 
And she then gives directions for reduction and retrenchment. 
‘‘ If it had pleased her Majesty,” s<*ys Mountjoy, “ to have 
longer continued her army in grcat<‘r i trength, I should the 
better have provided for what these clouds do threaten, and 
sooner and more easily either have made this country a rased 
table, whereog she mijdit have written her own laws, or have 
tied the ill-disposed and rcucllious hands till 1 had surely 
planted such a government as would have overgrown and killed 
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any weeds that should have risen under it.’* — Fynes Moryson, 
Part ii. pp. 245 — 2G8. 



Ireland and the Jews. — p. 277. 

» * • 

Harrington’s scheme for establishing the Jews in Ireland is 
thus stated in his Introduction to the Oceana. 

“ Panopea, the soft motlrvjr of a slothful and pusillanimous 
people, is a neighliour island, antiently subjected by the .arms 
of Oceana ; since almost 4*|vpopula ted for shaking the yoke, 
and at length replenished witu a new race. But (through what 
virtues of the soil, or vice of the air soever it be) they come 
still to degenerate. Wherefore, seeing it is neither liktjly to 
yield men fit for arms, nor necessary it should, it had been 
the interest of Oceana so to have disposed of this province, 
being both rich in the nature of the soil, and full of commo- 
dious ports for trade, tliat it might have been ordered for the 
best in relation to her purse ; which, in rny opinion, (if it had 
been thought upon in time,) might have been best done by 
planting it with Jews, allowing them their own rites and law's; 
for that would have brought them suddenly from all pans of 
the world, yncf in sufficient numbers. And ihougl^ the Jews 
be now' altogether for merchandize, yet in the land of Canaan 
(except since their exile, from whemee they^Hiave not been land- 
lords,) they were altogether for agriculture ; and there is no 
cause why a man should doubt, but having a fruitful country, 
and excellent ports too, they would be good at both. Pano- 
pea well peopled w'ould be worth a matter of four millions dry 
rents; that is besides •tlui' advantage of the agriculturcr’s 
trade, which, W'ith a nation of that industry comes at least to 
as much more : wherefore, Panopea being farmed out to the 
Jews and jheir heirs for ever, for the pay »f a provincial army 
to protect them d,uring the tvm ol' seven years, and for two 
millions r^nnual revenue from that time forward, besides the ^ 
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customs, which would pay the provincial army, would liave 
been a bargain of such advantage both to them and this com- 
monwealth, as is not to be fo&nd otherwise by either. To 
receive the Jews after any other manner into a commonwealth, 
were to mvm it ; for they of all nations never incorporate^ 
but taking up the room of a limb, are of no use or office to 
the body, while they suck the nourishment which would sus- 
tain a natural and useful member.” 



** In all councils and conferences,” said the Lord Keeper 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, addressing the House of Peers, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s name,..** in all councils and conferences, first and 
chiefly there should be sought the advancement of God’s 
honour and glory, as the sure and infallible foundation where- 
upon the policy of every good public weal is to be erected 
and built ; and as the straight line whereby it is principally to 
be directed and governed ; andnas the chief pillar and buttress 
wherewith it is continually to be sustained and maintained.” 


Desire of death. — p. 243. 

“ Albeit the glass of my years,” says Sir George Mackenzie, 
hath not yet turned five-and-twenty, yet the curiosity I have 
to know the different limbos of departed souls, ^ and to view 
tlie card of the region of Death, wculd give me abundance of 
courage to encounter this King o^ Tq^rors, though I were a 
Pagan, But when 1 consider what joys are prepared for 
them, who fear the Almighty, and Miat craziness attends such 
Sfi sleep in MethQsa|em*s cradle, I pity them who make long 
life one of the oflest* repeated petitions of their Pater 
Noster .” — Tlte Virtuoso^ or Stoic. Moral Essays, p.^81. 
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St. Kentlgern. 

It appears from the brief notice of this saint', in that 
valuable little volume, the Cambrinn- Biography, that the 
fables concerning Kentigern were not current in Wales. 
“ Cyndeyrn'Garthwys, son of Owain ab Urien, or Kentigern, 
one of the most distingaishocl British saints, to wliom several 
' churches are dedicated. He lived alsvut the middle of the 
sixth century. The Triads record that he was Chief Bishop, 
or Primate of the Northern Britons under Gwrthmwl, who 
was chkf ^Ider, under the sovereignty of Arthur ; and that 
his see was at Penrynf Jlhionydd, a place situated probably 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, He seems to have had 
the ecclesiastical epithet of Mwyngu or Urbanus ; hence he 
is called St. Mungo, In *hld authors.*’ 

There is a life of St. Kentigern an^ng the Cotton MSS. 
(Vitellius, c. viii. fs.) by^whidl it appeafS that he was also 
called Inglasclm. 

B l\ 
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Punishment of death for incontinence said in the 
I^egend of St, Kentigern to have been established 
among the Piets, — p. 7. 

The Jesuft F. Alford has a remark upon this subject^ * 
which is equally worthy of his sagacity and liis candour, . . of 
his sagacity in arguing from this part of the fable as if it were 
an historical fact, of liis candour in Uie description which he 
gives of British morals after the Reformation*. “ Vide Lector^ 
(he says,} inter bar bares et inf deles jcasttssmiam legem matrix 
moniis faventem: ct puta f alii cos, qui rel '-ommunes uxores, 
vel promiscuos awplexus, hide InsulcP ajpnxerunt. Si emm 
Britannorum incidiissimi, ad monies et Scptenlrionem positi, 
quique ad civililatcm componi niinquam potuervnt, adco modcsti 
fuerunt ; id multo reciius de Australibus scntiendiim, Ul Saxo 
etiam matrimonia sanetd coluerit, dixi supra. Sic onini secculo 
a castitatis laude commendari meruit Insula, donee nova lex, 
e duplici divortio uxoris Fideique nata, 2 ^crmisit omni ordini, 
instituto, sexui, prcc Grrccid lasch^re ,” — Annales Ecc. Anglo- 
Saxoniem, t. ii. p. 20. 


Men and brethren why marvel ye — p. 16. 


“ Viri fraires, quid admiramini, aspicienles verhum hoc ? 
Credite mihi, antequam homo inohedlens suo Condiiori cxisteret, 
non solum animalia, sed etiam elcmenta ohtemp^ihsint illi. 
Nunc vero oh ipsius prcevaricationem smnibus in adversa versis, 
leo lacerare, lupus devorare, serpens scucirre, aqua submergere, 
ignis comburere, aer corrumpere, terra scepe ferrea effecta fame 
suhruere consuevit; et ad cumulum donsueti mali, homo non 
soltmi hominem sed ipsf homo in seipso peccando contra seipsum 
sponte deseevit. Bed qu&niam ^lerique sancli in verd innocentid, 
et purd ohedientid, in sanctitate, dilectione, fde et justiti^^ coram 
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Domino •pcrfecti inventi sunty quasi antiquum jus et naturale 
dominium a Domino recuperant, dum hestiis et elementisy morhis 
et mortibus imperare jyoZcwf.j—Acta Sanctorum, 13 Jan. t. i. 
818. 

The same thought, but not derived from this beautiful 
passage, is expressed in Roderick. 


As we put off 

The cares and passions of this fretful world, 

It may b^ too that w'c thus far approach 
I'o elder nature, /^id regain in part 
The privilege thre ’ sin in Eden lost. 

The timid hare soon learns that she may trust 

The solitary penitent; and birds 

Will light upon the hermit’s harmless hand. 

One of Borrfs heretical fancies was an opinion, that saints 
even in this life have the same dominion over the animal 
world invested in them, as was enjoyed by Adam before his 
fall. — Relazione della vita del Cac, Borri, p. 357. 


St. Keniigervis consecration.— p. 20 . 

* Father Alford argues at sonic length, more suo, upon this 
part of the legend, in the hope of proving that the British 
church acknowledged its dependence upon the Bishop 

of Rome. He has introduced a good illustration in support of 
this untenable posit^pn Probatur etiam ex Eclipsi quam 
Me in Kentigerno hahemus. Si enim Paganorum infestatio seu 
nuhesy ohscuritatem fecitii Solisque lucis injluxum impedivit ; 
adeo ut defectus ille notatusy et castigatus sit, et posteris in 
cautionSn iranscriptus ; se^iturmsudo coeloy amotis nuhibusy 
nullum Jkfectumy ct omnia recta fuissc. Imo seqmtur stantc 
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EcUpii, debere sed nm posses astrum ififluere , debere sed non 
posse terram recipere infiuxum; non nativd altqvd, sedprceter 
natmcm causd. Cum igitur hactepus Roma infiuxerit, riitisqne 
dictaverit Insulie, ut ostensum est; et modo Saxone omnia 
occupante dictata plene excipere non potucrit Insula; die, sine 
tergiversatione, Britanniam de jure a Romani Solis iiifluxu 
pendere; sed injurid privatam non potuisse perfecie solitoque 
more. Inch radium omnem excipere, sed in aliquo defecissc .^* — 
T. ii. p. 48. 


Death of Si- Kentigern - — p\ 30, 

Father Cressy professes to relate the manner of St. Kenti- 
gern’s death from this very legend as it stands in Capgrave, 
and yet omits all mention of this miracle. Father Alford also 
ships it» though he says oideamus ut se ad mortem preepara- 
verit, et in qud demum Jide mortuus, quia inde Britannorum 
omnium sensa colligam — (T, ii, p. 149.) Undoubtedly the 
Jesuit was conscious, that the parts which he has dropt would 
have shown somewhat too plainly in what faith the whole 
legend was composed. St. Asaph is said to havo. written the 
life of his pieceptor and predecessor. , The Bollandtsts treat 
the British, and more jpspecially the Irish, saints with a degree r 
of freedom, which they are far from showing toward the 
atrocious legends of later ages. They qualify the history of 
St. Kentigern, saying — A*i vera sunt quee in ejus vit^hij^untur, 
and thus license the reader to believ^as little of it aa he may 
think fit. H # 

“ These miracles of St. Kentigern, I the rather instance,” 
says Stiilingfieet, because one being«oifended at the miracles 
contained in the lives of these saints as published by €cq>- 
grav^e, BoUanduSgjofief*s<^ kipH die life of «St. Kentigei'n for a 
trials and him what he dislik&l in it as he* liad published 
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it. When he had read it, saith Bollandus, he confessed if the 
lives of the saints were so published^ they could not but 
please learned men T*— Second Discourse in vindication of the 
Protestant ground of faith, p. 540. Ed. 1673. 


Saints of the hlood-royaL — p. 30. 

In his Instructions to the Arclibishops and Bishops of 
Scotland, Charles 1. chajit^es them, that in ^le Kalendar you 
keep such Catholic saints *\s arc in the English ; that you pester 
it not with too many, blit such as you insert of the peculiar 
saints of that our kingdom that they be of the most approved ; 
and here to have regard to those of the Blood-royal, and such 
Holy Bishops in every see most renowned : but in no case 
Omit St. George and Patrick.” — llushworth, ii. 343, 

St. Mungo’s name occurs in a list of fairs, appended to the 
kalendar prefixed to the * Psalmes pf David in meter, with the 
prose, for the use of the kirk of Scotland. — Middelburgh, 
1 602.’ This fair which W 2 & held at Glasgow contributed to 
keep the name alive. 


St. Herbert. — p.<if35. 

This story is beautifully told by Bede, and not less beauti- 
fblly in.r^se by Mr. Wordsworth; but Mr. Wordsworth has 
departed from the legend, which, as the annexed passage 
from Bede will shpw,^was designed for the honour of St. 
Cuthbert. 

“ Erat enim quidam presbyter, vitce et morum probitate vene^ 
rabilis, nomine Herebertus, jamdudum viro Dei spiritalis aim- 
dtice jeedere copultitus ; qui insinsula stagnl ilUus pergrandis, 
de qm Daruuentionis ftuvn printordia crumpunt, vitam ducens 
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soUiariami annis singulis eum visitare, et monita perpetucc ah 
eo salutis audire solehaU Hie cum audirei eum ad civitatem 
Luguhaltam devenisse, venit ex more cupiens salutaribus ejus 
exkortationibus ad superna desideria magis magisque accendi. 
Qui dum sese alterutrum ccclestis vita^ poculis ebriarent, dixit 
inter alia antistes, Memento f rater Hereherte^ ut modo quicquid 
opus habes^ me interroges^ mecumque loquaris, postquam enim 
abinvicem digressi fuerimus, non ultra nos in hoc sceculo carnis 
obtutibus invicem aspiciemus; certus sum namque, quia tempus 
meee resolutionis instat, et relax cst (jepositio labernaculi meu 
Qui hcec dludienSf provolutus cst ejus vestigiis^ et fasts cum 
gemitu lachrymis, Obsecro, mquiU per Domimmii ne me dese- 
ras : sed tui memor sis fidelissimi sodalisy rogesque supernam 
pictatemf ut cui stmul in terris *servivimusy ad ejus videndam 
gratiam simul transeamas ad coclos. Nosti ctiam quia ad ini 
oris imperium semper viccre sttiduu et quicquid ignorantid vel 
fragilitate deliqui, teque ad iuce voluntatis examen mox emcn^ 
dare curavi. Incubuit precibus dntisies; statimque edoctus 
in spiritu impetrasse se quod petebat d Dominoy SurgCy inquit, 
f rater mi, et noli plorare, sed gaudio gaiide; quia quod rogavi- 
mus, superna nobis dementia donavit, Cujus promissi et pro- 
phetite vertiatem sequens rerum astruxil eventu.\ : qma et 
digredierUes gblnvicem non sc ultra corporaliter videfunt, sed 
uno eodemque die, hoc esf, Kalendarum Aprilium tertia decima, 
egredientes e corporc spiritus eorum, mox beata inviccm visione^ 
conjuncti sunt, atque angelica ministerio pariter ad regnum 
codeste translaii, Sed Herebertus diutind prius f^^'mitate 
decoquitur, illd ut credibile est dispensaiione DominiceB pietatis, 
ut si quid minus haberet meriti a heato Cudherto, suppleret hoc 
castigans longese cegritudinis dolor, quahnus wquaius gratia suo. 
intercessori, sicut uno eodemque tempe^e cum eo de corpore 
egredi, ita etiam una atque indissimili sede perpetuce beatitudinis 
mermstii^ TeemV* — Ecc!; Hist^L iv. c. Cuthbertr Vita, 
c. 
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The passage is thus translated by Father*Cressy. “ There 
was a certain venerable Pneat^ named Herbert, wha for many 
years before had been joined in spiritual friendship to tlie 
Holy Bishop, This man led a solitary life in a little island, 
situated in the vast lake out of which the river Derwent 
flows ; and his custom was every year to visit* the man of 
God ; and to receive from him documents of piety and salva- 
tion. He being informed that St. Cuthbcrt was to make 
some stay in the foresaid* City, came to him, as his manner 
had been, with 'a desir^ to bo more inflamed in heavenly 
desf es by his wholesome exhortations. They Iteing thus 
met together, aod interi^hangeably communicating to one 
another draughts of celestial w isdom, among other discourses, 
St, Cuthhert said to him, Be windful, Brtiihcr Herbert, to 
propose now to me whatsoever doubts you desire to be resolved 
in, for after we have parted, we shall never see one the other in 
ihu life. For I am assured that the time of my dissolution «p- 
proaehes, and that I shall very shortly pul off this my mortal 
tabernacle. The devout Hermit, having heard these words, 
cast himself at bis feet, aiuLwith many tears and groans said, 
I beseech you by our Lord, that you will not forsake nor forget 
your old cop^jianion\ %ut make your petition to the Divine mercy, 
that as Ibe have jointly ^served our Lord together ^on earth, we 
• may likewise together pass out of this world to see his glory. 
For you know that I have always been Ijiligent to conform my 
life to your admoniiiqns, and likewise according to your will to 
correct nlyjilsoever faults I have any time committed through 
ignorance or frailty. Hereupon the Holy Bishop betook him- 
self to prayer, and being inwardly taught in spirit, that his 
petitions were granted' by our Lord, he said to him, Arise, 
dear brother, weep no l(wg<^r, hut rather rejoice, for the Divine 
Clemency has mercifully granted mir desires. 

“ Tlie truth of this propheticcjl promise w^ really confirmed 
by the event: •for after thCy were parted they never saw one 
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the othet corporally ; and in the same moment of time their 
Spirits were delivered from their mortal bodies, and by the 
ministery of Angels translated ^to tl>e beatifical vision of 
God, But die devout Hermit^ before his death, was purified 
by a tedious and painful infirmity, which probably happened ^ 
to him by a merciful divine dispensation, to the end that the 
torments of a long sickness might instrumentally supply the 
tlefect in which he came short of the Holy bishops merits, 
that so being made equal in grace with his pious Intercessor^ 
he might not only in the same moment of time, but with an 
* equal participation, enjoy eternal glory together with him '* — . 
Cressy's Church History of /?ri/flm, "p. 768 . ' 


Providence, — p. iO, 

“ To make our reliance upon Providence both pious and 
rational, we should in every great enterprize we take in 
hand, prepare all thing!> with that care, diligence and activity, 
as if there were no such diing as Provident*** for us to depend 
upon ; and again, when we have done all this, we should as 
wholly and liumbly depend upon it, as if we had made no 
such preparations at L\\, And this is a rule of practicq 
which will never fail, or shame any who shall venture all 
thafr they have or are upon it : for as a than by caning his 
utmost force in any action or business, has all that au human 
strength can do for him therein ; so* in the next place, by 
quitting his confidence in the same, placing it only in 
God, he is sure also of all that Omnipotence can do in his 
behalf.*'— iv. 27 . ^ 
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The Dissenters themselves have long been ashamed 
of those fanatical objectiqns to the Established Churchy 
which were the original grounds of their separation . — 

.p. 51. 

« 

“ I remember those blessed times,” says the Ghost of Prynne, 
in one of T. Brown’s Dialogues, “ when every thing in the 
world that was displeasing and offensive to the brethren, 
went under the\iame of%horrid, abominable, popish supersti- 
tion : . . Organs and May poles ; Bishops’ Courts aiM the Bear 
Garden ; surplicos and loh'g hair; cathedrals and play-houses ; 
set-forms and painted glass ; fonts and apostle- spoons ; 
church music and bull baiting ; altar rails and rosemary on 
brawn ; nay, fiddles, Whitsun ale, pig at Bartholomew fair, 
plum-porridge, puppet-shews, carriers’ bills, figures in ginger- 
bread: and at last Moses and Aaron, the Decalogue, the 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer — 

Hkh . . . passed all for Antichristian carnal devices, rags of 
popery, things of human mvention, set up by the man of sin 
to scandalize the saints and pervert the unstable. 

Prynne. « You right ; and so was every thing you can 
name, ei^tcept a blacK s^itin cap. • 

Hich. Because it sftvoureth of gravity. 

' Prynne. A sack-posset. 

Hich. For lo ! * jt encourageth the minister in his mini^ry. 

Prynmf A sir-loin of beef. 

Hich. Because the saints are, verily, gross feeders. 

Prynne. A lon^ clojik. 

Hich. Because, like charity, it covereth a multitude of 
sins. • 

Prynne. A long prayer. 

Hicfc. Because widows aj^d orptiana^are not palatable 

without ’em.* * 
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Prynne, A long allegory* 

Hick. For behold it is very refreshing to the wliite aprons. 
Likewise, except long ears, Mr. Prynne. There 1 think I 
have bobbed you ( aside ). 

Prynne. An extempore sermon. 

Hick. Because extempore nonsense is more excusable 
than studied nonsense. 

Prynne. An ordinance of both Houses. 

Hick. Because a king is virtually included in them. 

Prynne. A fat capon and a bagpi|jc. 

Hick. Because the one is a Geneva dish, and the other 
a Scotch covenanting instrument. Lastly, Mr. Prynne, to 
sum up all the evidence together, because w^e would not lose 
time; except committee men and lay elders; battle and 
murder; free quarter and famine; sequestrations and deci- 
mations ; compositions and monthly excise ; and all this was 
but necessary and requisite, in order to humble the profane, 
to mortify the ungodly, and pull down the pride of the 
wicked malignants ; that so being sequestered from the 
vanities of this world, they might ,have nothing else to mind, 
but how to lick themselves whole in another. 

Prynne. Then, my dear friend, we cai*i'icd on the blessed 
work of the rfformatioii, as far as zeal,, inspired with Interest, 
could carry it. We reformed the almahacks ; new-christened 
the festivals ; unsainted the apostles ; set the chimes to* 
psalm-tunes, and gutted the Bible of the Service book and 
Apftsrypha. A crown, a cross, an angel, and bishqp’s head 
could not be endured, so much as in a sign. Our garters, 
bellows and warming-pans wore godjy mottos ; our band- 
boxes w:ere lined with wholesome instructions, and even our 
trunks with the Assembly-men’s saying^. Ribbons were con- 
verted to Bible strings. 

Uioh And so vvere graces to long prayers, and churches 
to stables. ^ * 
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Prynnc, Nay, in our zeal we visiterl the gardens and 
apothecaries' shops. So Unguentmn Apostolicum was com- 
manded to take a new nama; and besides to find security for 
its good behaviour for the- future. Cardnm BencdietuHj An^ 
o geltcay St. John's Worty and Our Ladifs Th'isUc^ were sum- 
moned before a eJass, and forUiwith ordered to distinguish 
themselves by more sanctified appellations.” — p. i2i)2. 

ft 

Sanderson in tlie Pr'.face to liis Tourteen Sermons (re- 
printed 1C57) speaks oi “ those men, who being themselves 
of late years fallen out, p*icvously fallen out, (for what cause 
ho says, I know not,) witlt the ancient Government, Liturgy 
and Ceremonies of the Church, are angry with all those that 
retain any good opinion of them. Whereunto yet themselves, 
when lime was seemed to be, and if they dissembled not 
(whicb we are unwilling to believe) were indeed reasonably 
well-aflectcd. For they submitted to the Government, used 
the Liturgy, and observed the Ceremonies appointed, accord- 
ing to Laws and Orders, and their owm professed approba- 
tion of the same, as well* by professed words from their 
mouths, as by subscription under their hands yet remaining 
upon rccoftl. \^hat hath wrought this change in them, 
(evidence of reason or worldly interest,) and Iwvv far it hath 
wrought upon them (in reality, or in compliance,) and 
in what order too, (by immediate assaults upon their judg- 
ment, or by dealing under-hand first with the affections,) 
themseLes do, or should best know'. It highly concerneth 
them, even as much the peace of their consciences is 
worth, and much ^move than so, to be well assured that 
their hearts are upright in this affair. And in order there- 
unto, not to content themselves with a slight and overly 
examination : (there is more wickedness and deceitfulness in 
the hearts of all ffien, than n^ost ine*n arg aware of;) but to 
inake^the most diligent, discreet and impartial search possible, 
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into the trqe causes and motions of this change. And for so 
much as fears and hopes have been ever found the fitt st 
and the readiest engines to work such feats, to inquire par* 
ticularly what influences or operation either the fear of losing 
what they had, or the hope of getting more, might have in« 
this work, towards the producing of such an effect. It will 
best become others to judge as charitably as they may ; but 
doubtless it would be safest for them, to be very jealous over 
themselves, lest so great a chanj^ could not have been 
wrought in so^ short a space, without a strong infusion, 
either of the one, or the other, or both, into the medicine 
that wrought it. Especially since the conjuncture of time 
wherein this change happened, may very probably raise some 
suspicion that the fear of the sword might have, and the 
visible advantage some have found thereby since, as probably 
that the hope of gain had, some co-operation at least, with 
whatsoever was the principal cause of this so sudden a meta- 
morphosis. If nor so, nor so, but that they find themselves 
clearly convinced in their judgments of their former error, 
and that they are fully persuaded they arc now in a better 
way, than that wherein they formerly walked ; it is happy for 
them ; and I doubt not but they will find malter t)f rejoicing 
in it, if theyebe not mistaken (a thing ^not impossible,) in the 
trial of their own hearts. Of the 'sincerity whereof, the * 
likeliest way to give satisfaction to the world, and to add 
some strengthening withall to their own assurance, is, by 
shewing compassion,^^; .those their brethren that cannot yet 
tell how to recover themselves out of, the snare of the same 
common error, from which they are so happily escaped. At 
leastwise so far as not to despise them ; nor to pass their 
censures upon them, with so much freedom and severity as 
^ some have done. If it be a fault, sure it is a very pardonable 
one, for a man in the change gf times, to femain uneftanged 
in his mind and opinion, and to hold to his former and j[as he 
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thinketh) well-grounded principles, so long as he can neither 
apprehend any reason of sufficient strength to convince his 
understanding that he is iu the wrong, or to manifest unto 
him the necessity of making such a change ; nor is able with 
the best wit he hath, to discern any thing so^ lovely in the 
effects and consequents of such, change since it was made, as 
might win over his aftections to any tolerable liking thereof 
upon the post fact, 

The Presbyterians lapsed into Arianismjirst, then 
into Socinianism. — p, 53. ^ 

So their fellow Calvinists have done at Geneva, and in New 
England, verifying thus the opinion winch Bishop Bull ex- 
pressed, in his sermon upon the usefulness and necessity of 
prescribed forms of prayer. Prescribed prayers in the 
church are necessary to secure the established doctrine and 
faith of the church. If thc!i ministers qf the church be left to 
themselves, to pray as they list, they will be very apt, (and it 
will be very difficult for them to avoid it) to vent their own 
private opinions and notions in points of religion in their 
prayers ; for men will pray as they {hink and believe, and 
Ml their doctrines wdll have a tincture of their private notions 
and conceptions, which may not be always sound and 
orthodox. ‘ Heterodoxes, false doctrines, yea, and heresies, 
may be propagated by^prayer as well as preaching, and by 
the former perhaps more effectually than by the latter. For 
when poor ignorant people shall hear their minister venting a 
notion in his address tollLlmighty God, they will be apt to con- 
clude, and not without reason, that he is fully assured of the 
truth of it, yea thht he hath v^ry good grounds for it, or else 
he would not dare to utter it to the face of God himself. 
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And thus the confidence of the minister easily at first begets 
ill the simple hearer a good opinion df it, which by degrees 
grows to a steadfast belief and persuasion. But now, on the 
other side, set forms of prayer, composed and prescribed by 
the wisdom of the Church, are an excellent defence and < 
security against innovations *in faith. For to be sure the 
Church will take care that her Liturgy and Common Prayers 
shall not contradict or interfere with^her Articles of Religion, 
but rather confirm them, and by prudent me^thods insinuate 
the knowledge I'jnd belief of them ifto the hearers. Indeed 
the ancient Liturgies were so frame^d, that they were a kind 
of system of orthodox divinity, and antidotes against heresy. 
And in this the Liturgy of our Qhurch comes behind none of 
the ancient Liturgies. For therein we are obliged to con- 
fess the faith of all the ancient creeds. But more especially 
our frequent doxologies to the most holy and ever-blessed 
Trinity, do abundantly secure us against A nanism and 
Socinianism, the prevailing heresies of our unhappy times, 
and of all other heresies the most dangerous. In short, no 
heretic can heartily join in the offices of prayer and praise, 
and confessions of faith, prescribed in ^he Liturgy of our 
Church. But on the other side, in those cofigregations 
where there <is no prescribed Liturgy? or office of public 
prayer, no creed or coffession of faith to be rehearsed, all 
sorts of heretics may easily, and without discovery, find 
shelter to themselves. Which is one and *1110 main reason, I 
doubt not, why at this day the Arians and Socinians among us 
are all declared enemies to the public ?mrship of the Church 
of England, as it is by law establi^ed/i and shake hands 
with thd* Dissenters. For they know full well, tha^ as long asL 
our Liturgy stands, their heresies can fifever prevail." — VoL i. 
p. SSS. 
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The practice of travelling to solicit orders for goods 
began among the Qnakeiis^ as an incidental consequence 
of the life led by their errant-preachers, — p. 57- 

• 

Francis Bugg, of unsavoury jiame, tells us this. “ We no 
sooner had our liberty,*' he says, but all our London 
preachers spread themselves, like locusts, all over England 
and Wales ; some went oast, some west, yea, north and south ; 
and being gencfally tradlisraen, we not only got our <|uarters 
free, our horses free and well maintained in our travels; 
a silver w,atch hc*re, u beaver there, a piece of hair-camblet, 
and sometimes other things ; but moreover ... we got into 
great trades ; and by spreading ourselves in the country, into 
great acquaintance, and thereby received orders of the best 
of the country tradesmen, for parcels, whilst the Protestant 
tradesmen in London, who had not this advantage, stood still, 
and in their shops had little to do, whilst we filled our coffers. 
Witness Thomas Greene, for one instance, whose wife would 
scarce suffer him at homef she being, willing (according to 
the proverb) to ‘ make hay whilst the sun shines ;* insomuch 
that in a li^lc ti#ie he raised his small beginning to many 
thousa^Khs. Since I printed this, Thomas Grtiene is dead, 
and died worth, as is said, six or eight^thousand pounds, who 
was a poor mason when he set up for a ])reachiug Quaker.” 
— The Pilgrims Progress from Quakerism to Christianity, p, 
215 . 


There is a stir ff business among them, , , a perpetual 
bustle of confederacy,—!^, 59, 

I am tempted here to transcribe a lively passage from the 

letter ot*a friend. * . • ^ 

• • 

“ 1 am sick,” she says, “ of the very sound of societies 

VOL i. 
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committees, associations, &c. 8cc. and all the joint-stock com- 
panies for religious purposes, to such extravagances do they 
proceed, and so is the world gone after them ! particularly 
the female part of it, . • always well-pleased to find itself of 
consequence, cand certainly an indefatigable engine when set . 
to work, and the wheels well*oiled with flattery, . . which the 
saints of your sex supply very profusely and with good 
policy, in the organization of theii^ female branch societies ! 
One lady is president of this, another vice of that association. 
Then what with cecretaries, treasurers, collectors, tract-bearers, 
expounders; heaven have mercy on us! all womankind is 
whirling round in a vortex of religious dissipation :* and their 
energies once roused pass my comprehension, . . their un- 
wearied activity of body and mind ... or rather of animal 
spirits. Go where one will the subject is forced upon one. 
One lady’s drawing-room is full of little charity boxes, placed 
here and there amongst the ornamental litter. Another keeps 
a stall of trumpery knickknacks, ‘ Ladies’ work,’ to lay her 
visitors under contribution. Another asks you to work for 
her. And there a whole bevy of damsels sit congregated to- 
gether, pasting and painting, and sewing and gilding, and 
what not, to get up a booth at the next religiotis fair. All 
this pious activity is going on round i^e, and no wonder if it 
bewilders my brain, knd offends my taste, and (I hope) right ‘ 
feeling, because when I see its ill effects on society, . . on 
domestic comfort, . . in the neglect of private duties, . . and the 
obtrusiveness of religious pretensions, 1 feel sure that there is 
something unsound in the foundatien of these crazy castles. 
Lately' men were employed to wMk i^bout — with banners 
begging for the Jews, and directing people to the Ladies* Re- 
pository in aid of the funds for their conversion : and we had 
a fair here for something similar. Pray do not encourage 
this mania, or ^ou will d^serv^ that it should spread to 
4Keswick.” 
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The Church in other reformed countries starved hy 
the Government. — p, 89* 

» ** Look abroad,*’ says that good man, Edwafd Waterhous, 

in his ‘ Apology for Learning/ (p. 106,) “ Iiook abroad, and 
see what a ministry small allowances have left in the reformed 
Churches of France, l4olland, Germany, Switzerland! T 
speak of the g^nerality^'of them, their professors and some 
few of the rest of them, whose fathers arid marriages, or 
other casualties, /lave lejfc or made fortunate, are eminent. 
But from" the most, their learning is lost with their lands and 
glebes. God wot, they are Iain to crouch to unlearned men, 
(who have wit enough to get and hold wealth,) almost in the 
language of Eli’s sons, ‘ put me, I pray thee, into one of the 
priests' offices ; that / may eat a piece of bread.' ” 

There was some danger of the same kind in England, even 
after the Restoration. “If we consider the treatment of the 
clergy in these nations,” says South, “ since popery was driven 
out, both as to the language and usage which they find from 
most about them ^ I do from all that 1 have read, heard, or 
seen, confidently aver (and 1 wish I could speak it loud 
enough to reach all the corners and quarters of the whole 
world,) that there is no nation or ^ople under heaven, 
Christian or not Christian, which despise, hate, and trample 
upon their clergy of priesthood comparably to the English. 
So that (as matters have been carried,) it is really no small 
argument of the predonfinance of conscience over interest, 
that there are yet paftnts'^who can be willing to breed up any 
of their sons (if hopefully endowed) to so discouraged and 
discouraging a profession.” — Vol. iv. 141. 


c c 2 
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That cold business in which a man mispends the 
better part of lifer — p. 94. 

“Is it not a madness for a rational soul, for whom all the 
world was created, to observe nothing in this wprld, but 
whether another manages his process well ; with what har- 
mony strikes another man’s pulse ^ or how to brigue the 
favour of a minion ? acts so extrinsic to the nature of an im- 
material creator/', such as the soul, that if men got not 
money by these employments, they would themselves con- 
demn them as ridiculous.” — Sir George Mackenzie^ Essays, 
107. 


Religious education in Switzerland, — p. 99. 

In Vevey the youth of both sexes go through a two-years 
course of religious instruction. “ This duty is allotted to one 
clergyman in the town as his exclusive charge, with a full and 
regular stipend from the Government for its peculiar per- 
formance. A gratuity, suitable to the cir^'iimstances of the 
instructed, f 9 llows its completion ; but this is wholly optional, 
and matter of complimentary civility.” — Webb\s Minutes of 
Remarks on Subjects Picturesque, Moral and Miscellaneous, 
made in a course along the Rhine, and during a residence in 
Switzerland and Italy, in the years 1822 and 1823^ Vol.i. 81. 

After observing in his remarks made at Vevey, that educa- 
tion is compulsorily enforced upon ^1 classes, from the very 
poorest upw'ards, this very amusing, singuli^', right-headed, 
right-hearted writer proceeds to say ; it is surely not so 
much the reading and writing, and arithmetic, learned by 
the poor at these^^* schools . . truly valuable acquisitions 
though these are . . as the moral discipline inculcated in 
*the process of their acquirement, that constitutes the main 
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utility of this education. The moral lessons thus taught, and 
the habits acquired during several years training are efficient 
for life. The man upholds^ for his own control the restraints 
first imposed for the comfort and welfare of the child. And 
^ the universality of the discipline, is the establisjiment of pro- 
priety, sobriety and morals, qo-extcnsive with the State’s 
population. Combine with this, as they ought ever to be 
combined, the lessons religion; and then with all man’s 
proneness to depravity,, what a basis is there not laid for a 
whole nation’s^prosperfty, and the pursuit ^of man’s loftiest 
destinies !” — VoL i. 90. 

Church property. — p. 1 23. 

Berkeley with his characteristic sagacity has asked, 

“ Whether there be not two general methods, whereby men 
become sharers in the national stock of wealth or powder, . . 
industry and inheritance ? and whether it w'ould be wise in a 
civil society to lessen that share wdiidi is allotted to merit and 
industry ? * • 

“ Whether all ways of spending a fortune be of equal 
benefit to i^ie pfiblic ? and what sort of men are aptest to 
run into an improper e5cpense ? • 

• “ If the revenues allotted for the cntlouragement of religion 

aTnJ learning were made hereditary, in the hands of a dozen 
lay lords, and as many over-grown commoners, whether the 
public would be much the better for it ? 

** Whether the Chunk’s patrimony belongs to one tribe 
alone ? and whether»eve/y man’s son, brother, or himself, may 
not, if he pleases, be qualified to share therein ? 

‘‘ What is there in tRe clergy to create a jealousy in the 
public ! Or what would the public losg, by it, if every squire 
in the fand wore a blacl^ coaf, said his sprayers, and was 
obliged^ to reside ?” — Querist, § o38 — 34f2. 
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Poor scholars.- 130, 

“ O Giggleswick,’* says the sch6lar in Randolph’s Aristip- 
pus, thou happy place of education ! . . . O what had become 
of me, if I hati not gone barefoot to my praeceptor, with a 
satchel at my back !” 

And again in the same strain, “.the whole University is 
full of your honest fellows, that bre»:ing loose from a York- 
shire belfrey, have walked to CamKjfidge with satchels on 
their shoulders." •' 


Intended College at Durham. — p. 145. 

George Fox, with characteristic complacency, takes to him- 
self the credit of frustrating this design. He says in his 
Journal (first edition, p. ^81.)...“ we came to Durham 
(A. D. 1657,) where was a Man come down from London^ 
to set up a College there, to make Ministers of Christy as they 
said : I went, with songic others, to reason with the Many and 
to let him see, ‘ That to teach Men Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
and the Seven Arts, which was all but the teachings of the 
Natural Man^ was not ‘ the Way to make them Mihisters of 
Christ." For the Lar^guages began 'at Babel: and to the 
Greeks, that spake Greek, as thclx Mother-Tongue, the Preach^ 
ing of the Cross of Christ was foolishness ; and to the Jews, 
that spake Hebrew, as their Mother-Tongue, Christ was a 
stumbling-block. And as for the Romans, who had the Latin 
and Italian, they persecuted the Chris{ians,.; and Pilat, one of 
the Rchian Govemours, set Hebrew, Greek, and Latin a top of 
Christ, when he Crucified him. So he might see, the many 
Languages began at Babel, and they set them a top of 
Christ the Word when they (Irucified hiiSi. And J&hn the 
Divine who preached the Word, tfiat was in the beginning, 
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said, That the Beast, and the Whore have Power over Tongues 
and Languages, and they are as Waters* Thus, I told him, 
he might see, the Whore ^and Beast have Power over the 
Tongttes and the many Languages, which are in Mystery 
Bahyhn: for they began at Babel; and the persecutors of 
Christ Jesus set them over him, when he was Crucified by 
them : but he is Risen over them all, who was before them all. 
Now (said I to this Dost thou think to make Mimsters 

of Christ by these natur:%l, confused Languages which sprang 
from Babel, ari admired^ in Babylon and set a |op of Christ, the 
l>y a Persecutor ? Oh no ! So the man confest to many of 
these things. I'hbn we shlwed him further, ‘ That Christ made 
his Ministers himself, and gave gifts unto them ; and bid them 
Pray to the Lord of the Harvest, to send forth Labourers* And 
Peter and John, though unlearned and ignorant (as to School- 
learning ) preached Christ Jesus the Word, which was in the 
beginning, before Babel was, Paul also was made ah Apostle 
not of Man, nor by Man, neither received he the Gospel from 
Man, but from Jesus Christ ; who is the same now, and so is 
his Gospel, as it was at thdt Day* When we had thus dis«» 
coursed with the Man, he became very loving and tender: and 
after he had considered further of it, he never set up his 
College^ • ♦ 

• Sewell who takes the* matter in as si^fiple a light as George 
Fox himself, says the man was “ puzzled a little by this,” 


In every countrj/^ however poor, there is something of 
**free Nature's grace*^ — p. 148. 

That lively and gentle-hearted writgr, Ligon, says in his 
History of Bar^tadoes, there j| no p^ce so void and empty, 
where spme lawful pleasure is not to be had, for a man thali 
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hath a free heart, and a good conscieiKe." (p. 3,) Poor fellow 
he wrote these words in a prison ! 

t 

I care not, Fortune, what you me deny : 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 

You cannot bar my constant fe^to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve ; 

Let health my nerves and finer fittres braeJ, 

And I their toys to the great children leave. 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, noughtfean me bereavcik 

Castle of Indolence. Canto si. 3. 

The origin of this beautiful and well known passage is, I 
think, to be found in Patrick's Parable of the Pilgrim, a book 
in which, though the Parable is poorly imagined and ill- 
sustained, there is a great deal of sound instruction conveyed 
in a sober, manly, and not unfrequendy, a felicitous manner. 
The passage which T,hompson pwbably had in his mind, is 
this ; the Pilgrims, “ as they passed by a fair field, espied a 
poor man in very ragged clothes, under a large d>eech tree, 
who w’as listening to the music which the birds made in the 
neighbouring grove, £^d sometimes whistled himself to bear ' 
them company in their melodies. They w^ere much taken 
with the innocence of his looks, and the •contentment which 
they thought they read in his face” .... they entdr into con- 
versation with him, and he says . . . “ this music which you 
saw me listening to, this music of Gpd’s «pwn creating, [^ves 
me the? greater ravishment, because I consider that none can 
* rob me of it, and leave me my liberty and life. They that 
have taken away my goods, cannot hinder the eardi from 
putting forth thei flowers, nqr the trees from yieldhig their 
JTruit, nor the birds frt)m singing among the* branches ; no, 
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nor me from entertaining myself with airtbese pleasures, . 
at least from being contented.** — ^p. 406. 


You feel as in another region^, . .alpiost in ano- 
ther t^orld, — p. 149. • 

This feeling is beautjfiilly expressed in a very pleasing 
volume, w/lfch ought to^end some of our tourists to Ireland. 
Describing a icene aiAng the mountains of Donegal, the 
writer says, you seemed lifted as it were out of the turmoil 
of the wprld into some {planetary Paradise, into some such 
place as the Apostle in the Apocalypse was invited to, when 
the voice said ‘ come up hither !’ You might have supposed* 
that sound had no existence here ; were it not that now and 
then a hawk shrieked while cowering over the mountain top, 
or a lamb bleated beneath as it ran to its mother. 1 could 
have gone to sleep here, and dreamt of heaven purchased for 
poor sinners like me, by a Saviour s blood.’* I did at any 
rate praise the God of natpre and of grace, and draw near to 
him in Christ, grateful for all his blessings, and all his wonders 
of creating^and Redeeming love !’* 

Skctn^es in Ireland descriptive of interesting and hitherto 
unnoticed districts in the North and South, — p, 10, 

. ' Readers wdio have not seen this little volume may thank 
me for recommending it to their notice. 


Llytdixrch Hen, — p. 151. 

Ilis remaining poems were published with a literal trans- 
lation, by Mr. William Owen, in 1792. Their authenticity 
has been proved* by Mr. Tmner, aRd t^ey are exceedingly 
curious, as Some of thi oldest remains of Keltic poetry. 
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They are also of some historical value. The loss of his sons 
he imputes to some indiscretion of his own, concerning which 
there is probably no tradition extant, as his translator has 
given no comment upon the passage. 

Four-and -twenty sons, the offspring of my body ; 

By the means of my tongue they were slain : 

Justly come is my budget of misfc^tunes. 

The general strain of these poems as melancholy as it is 
rude. He laments for his friends, his^ patrons, ^and his chil- 
dren, and complains of old age, infirmity, and sickness. 

‘ « 

Before I appeared with crutches, 1 was eloquent, 

" Before I appeared with crutches I was bold, 

1 was admitted into the congress house. 

Before I appeared on crutches I was comely ; 

My lance was the foremost of the spears ; 

My round back was first in vigour. I am heavy ; 

I am wretched. — 

My wooden crook be thou a contented branch 
To support a mourning old man. 

Llywarch accustomed much to talk. 

My wooden ^crook, thou hardy branch,, 

Bear with me, — ^ »• 

My wooden crook be thou steady. 

So that thou mayest support me the better. — 

Feeble is the aged ; slowly doth he move. " 

What 1 loved when 1 was a youth are hateful to me now. 
The stranger’s daughter and the grey ste^d : 

Am I not for them unmeet ? 

‘ The four most hateful things to me through life, 

They have met together with one accord, 

7'he cough, old age, rfekness^and grief. 

I am old, I am alone, 1 am decrepid and cold," 
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After the sumptuous bed of honour^ 

I am wretched, I am triply bent. 

Those that loved me once, now love me not. 

Young virgins love me not. 1 am resorted to by none. 

I cannot move myself along. 

* Ah Death, why will he hot befriend me ? * 

1 am befriended by neither sleep nor gladness. 

Wretched is the fate th^ was fated 
For Lly warch, on the Aight he was bom. 

Long pains without bekig delivered of his load of trouble. 

I annex also some extracts from his verses on the Cuckoo. 

. • t 

Sitting to rest on a hill, cruelly inclined is my mind, 

And yet it doth not impel me onward ; 

Short is my journey and my dwelling wretched. 

Sharply blows the gale, it is base punishment to live, 

When the trees array themselves in their summer finery ; 
Violent is my pain this day. 

I am no follower of the chace, I keep no hound, 

I cannot move myself abroad. 

As long as seemeth good to the Cuckoo, let her sing I 

The leud- voiced Cuckoo sings with the dove ^ 

, Her melodious notes*in the dales of Cuawg; 

, ** Better the liberal than the miser 

By the waters of Cuawg the Cuckoos sing 
On the Mossom- covered branches ; 

Woe to the sick that hears their contented notes ! 

By the waters of Cuat^g Cuckoos are singing : 

To my mind grating is the sound. 

Oh may others that hSar not sicken like me ! 

* It selms, saysMr.'Owen, ^at tlys proverb is be considered a song 

of the Cuckoo, — Swell corawg na fybydd. 
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Have I not listened to tlie Cuckoo, on the tree encircled 
with ivy. 

And did it not cause ine to hang down ray shield I 

But hateful is what I loved. If^I loved, lienee shall it cease. 

On a hill that overlooked the merry oak, ‘ 

I have listened to the song^of birds, 

The loud Cuckoo that is in everjj^lover’s thoughts. 

Sweet songstress with her song conten^ her voice 
creates l9nging : 

Stie is fated to wander ; like the hawk scuds 
The loud Cuckoo by the waters of Cuawg. 

The birds are elaraorous, the beach is wet : 

Let the leaves fall, the exile is unconcerned ; 

I will not conceal it : I am sick this night. 

The birds are clamorous, the strand is wet : 

Clear is the welkin, high swells ^the wave. 

The heart is palsied with longing. 

■f. * f 

The birds are clamorous, the strand is wet, 

Bright is the wave, taking its ample* range. . . • 

r 

Clamorous are the birds on the scent of the pre^ , 

Loud is the cry of the dogs in the desert. . . . 

• 

When the harbinger of summer comes, every varied 
seed is gay. * 

Who^i the warriors hasten to the conflict, 

I do not go, infirmity prevents mej, 

When the summer comes, glorious on the impatient steeds 
Seem the warrie^rs, when hestenipg to the field of hattle ; 

I shall not go, infirmity keeps me l>ack. ^ 
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Tliere are frequent expressions of religious belief in these 
poems, but Llywarch never appears to derive consolation 
from it. • 


The Shepherd Lord Clifford. — p. 158. 

“ So in the condition jpf a shepherd's boy at Lonsborrow, 
where his motljer then Jjjved for the most part, did this Lord 
Clifford spend his youth, till he was <al>ont fourteen years of • 
age, about which time his mother’s father, Henry Bromflett, 
Lord Vesey, deceased, nut a little after his death it came to 
be rumoured, at the Court, that his daughter’s two sous wcrc^ 
alive ; about which their mother was examined : but her an- 
swer was, that she had given directions to send them both 
beyond seas, to be bred there ; and she did not know whether 
they were dead or alive. 

“ And as this Henry Lord Clifford did grow to more years, 
he was still the more capable of his danger, if he had been 
discovered. And therefore presently* after his grandfather, 
the Lord Ves^y, was dead, the said rumour of his being alive, 
being lyore an(f more whispered at the Court, made his said 
loving mother, by tSe means of her second husband, Sir 
Lancelot Threlkeld, to send him av^iy with the said shep- 
herds and their wives into Cninberland, to be kept as a 
shepherd tliere, sometimes at Threlkeld, and araongsrt his 
father-in-law’s kindred, and sometimes upon the borders of 
Scotland, where they ^ok lands, purposely for these shep- 
herds that had thb custody of him ; where many times his 
father-in-law came pur|)osely to visit him, and sometimes his 
mother, though very secretely. By which mean kind of 
breeding this inconvenience befell hi^n, that he could neither 
write nor rej^d ; for the^ du]%t not bring liim up in any kind 
of IciVning, lest by it his birth should be discovered, 
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after he came to his lands and honours he learnt to write his 
name* only. 

“ Notwithstanding which disadvantage, after he came to 
be possessed again, and restored to the enjoyment of his 
father’s estat^^ he came to be a very wise man, and a very • 
good manager of his estate and fortunes. 

“ This Henry Lord Clifford, aft-fc he came to be possessed 
of his said estate, was a great buil^r and repairer of all his 
castles in the North, which had gonij to decay^ when he came 
to enjoy them ; <for they had been in stranger’s hands about 
twenty-four or twenty-five years. Skipton Castle and the 
lands about it, had been given to william Stanley,' by King 
Edward I\ ., which William Stanley’s head was cut off about 
the tenth year of King Henry VII. ; and Westmoreland was 
given by Edward IV., to his brother Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, who was afterwards King of England, and was 
slain in battle, the 22nd of August, 1485. 

** This Henry Lord Clifford did, after he came to his 
estate, exceedingly delight in astronomy, and the contem- 
plation of the course <of the stars, which it is likely he was 
seasoned in during the course of his shepherd’s life. He 
built a great part of Barden Tower (which is now njuch de- 
cayed,) and there he lived much ; whieft it is thought he did 
the rather because intthat place he had furnished himself 
with instruments for that study. 

** He was a plain man, and lived for the most part a 
country life, and came seldom either to the Court or London, 
but when he was called thither to aft in them as a peer of 
the realm, in which Parliament, it is refjorted he behaved 
himself wisely, and nobly, and like a good Englishman. 

* By a faC'Sitnile in NicolSjn and Burn’s History of Westmoirland, it 
should seem that his sign manual went^ no faUher than the first letter of his 
na^e, the remainder being supplied by another hand.— Vof. i. 286 . • 
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About the twenty^first year of Henry VII., he, the said 
Lord Clifford, was in some disgrace with the said King ; so 
as the said King caused him to bring him into Court all his 
evidences, to show by what right he held his lands in West- 
moreland, and the sheriffwick of that county as appears by 
some records, which pleadings and records did much help 
forward to the manifestfj^ion of the title of Anne, Countess 
Dowager of Pembroke, to the said lands and sheriffwick. 

“ This Henry Lord ^iliffbrd, by the prudent management 
of his estate,^ grew to be a very rich man,^ both in money, 
chattels, and goods, and great store of grounds. 

“ Biitihe was* very unjbrtunate in having great unkindness 
between himself and his oldest son Henry Clifford, for some 
seven or eight years before his death. For that son, after 
his mother, Anne St. John, Lady Clifford, 'her death, and 
that his father was married again to a second wife, grew into 
great anger against his father's wife, and his father’s servants, 
as appears by some letters which are still extant ; which 
anger betwixt them was a great misfortune to them both, 
and to all that appertainech unto thera.^ 

“ The unhappy feeling on the part of this son towards his 
father, see'ins^ however to have had a deeper cause than the 
displeashre which a second marriage might hav^ occasioned. 
For in these faithful records it is said,, that towards the latter 
Mend of his mother's life, * her husband was unkind to her, 
and had two or three base children by another woman ; so as 
by reason *of that, and her husband taking part with some 
of the Commons about taxes, againsi^ the said King Henry 
VII., in the latter pnd of his reign, h^ was in some disgrace 
with the said king.' ” 

The shepherd Lord (4s said to have been more beholden 
for the restoration of his estates to the relationship of this 
wife wkh Henry VII., than tp any gralitade on that king's 
part, for the .services and the sufferings of the House of 
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Clifford in the Lancastrian cause. This lady, * Anne St. 
John, only daughter to Sir John St. John of Bletso, was 
cousin-german to King Henry VII., for her father was half- 
brother to that king*s mother, Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
mond and Derby. Which king did then restore the said ^ 
Lord Clifford to his lands and.honours, and estate, the rather 
because he did then marry that cousin-germain of his, for 
though the said king favoured him. because his father and 
grandfather were slain in the service of the House of Lan- 
caster, yet by tradition it is resolvedi that ih6 cause chiefly 
why he recovered his lands and honours, was because he 
married the said king’s cousin-germ4n, Anne' St. John.* 

“ This Anne St. John, Lady Clifford, of whom we now 
^reat, was a woman of great goodness and piety, and devo- 
tion, and lived for the most part a country life, in her 
husband’s casdes in the Nortli, during the time she lived his 
wife, which was about twenty-one years. 

** This wife of his was so great a housewife, as that she 
caused tapestry hangings to be made, which was then a rare 
thing here in £nglan(l; and sotne of them are remaining 
until this time, with the arms of herself and husband wrought 
in them.** r / < 

Summary the Lives of the Veteripents and Cliffords^ 
MSS. 


Second marriage of Isabella dc Berkelet/.-^p. 10(5. 

By the old Spanish laws, a deed o\ giff might be revoked, 
if the person in whose favour it was made, had afterwards 
shown himself ungrateful by speaking ill of the donor, 
faziendole grand desonra de palabra ; but a mother who 
having made a gift tcf'her s^n after sherwas left widow, 
contracted a second marriage, could not annul the grant 
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upon this plea. Sucli was the feeling concerning second 
marriage.— jPar/?(Za 5. Tit. 4. Ley 10. 


Thomas Lord Clifford. — p. 168. 

Buchanan accuses him (I know not on what authority) ol 
having assassinated Douglas at Dantzic, in consequence of an 
enmity arising^froni his claims to tlic Doyglas estates, as 
having been granted to his grandfather by ICdward Balliol. 

Eodem (mno GnUelmus \juglass‘msy NUhtvC Rvgalnsy (qncm 
diximus inrtutis erga generum d Rcge asvHiimy ) Danlisci ad^ 
Eistvlam occisua ftiity 'pcrcussorilms d CUJfbrdo Anglo in cum 
subrnmis. Dvglassins enim rebus domi tranfiullUs, ne in ocio 
langiiescerct, in Borussiam ad belhtin sacrum profevtusy tale 
specimen virtulis dedil, ut universev classi, quer maxima el 
ornatmhna craty pruefiecretur. Grid rcro altercatione cum 
Angloy ex antajud mnulatione cum honorern molcste ferentCy 
ad ccriamen fiiugidarc ab eo^fuit provocatus. Prorovator seemt 
cogitanSy in qiiam ancipiiem martis alcam se demusurus essety 
homincm pc? \carios tolleudum curat” — llev. Scot. 1. ix. 

§ G7. * - f 

• 111 the summary of the Lives of the Ijjliflbrds, it is properly 
observed upon this foul charge, that “ th.e malice between 
the two nations was«o great then, as this may well be false.** 
The motive*of cowardice which Buchanan assigns, may safely 
be pronounced to be so ^ a Cliftbrd who went to the Vistula, 
for tlie mere sake ^f war, was not a man to shrink from a 
single combat. 

Buchanan is certainly* wrong in the date wdiich he has 
given, which is 1390; Clifford’s father died July 13, 1391, 
and it wtAs not till after his fathq'*,s deatli tht*^ he went to serve 
with the Tcutopic knights. 

• VOL. J. 
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Political influence of the Pulpit, — p. 205. 

‘Mt was observed of Queen Elizabeth, that wlien she had 
any business to bring about amongst tlie people, she used toi 
tune Ihc pulpits, as her saying was ; that is to say, to have 
some preachers in and about Lon^* on, and other great audi - 
tories in the kingdom, ready at ^ommand to cry up her 
design, as w'cll in their public serinilns, as their private con- 
ferences.” — Jlcfli/ns Life of Laud, p. 153. 

Hobbes had a great dislike to^ the Umversities, which, 
lie said, were the core of rcbellioti : but he said' also, that 
*I)erhaps, the only course which could ‘‘make our peace 
amongst ourselves constant, was to discipline them well, that 
they might send out well-principled preachers.” No man ever 
more clearly perceived that power can be permanently inain- 
tahied only by opinion. “ For if men know not tlu ir duty, 
what is there can force them to obey the laws? An army 
you’ll say . . but what shall force the army ? Was not the 
Trained Bands an arnfly ? Were Ihey not .lanizaries that not 
Jong ago slew Osman in his own palace at Constantinople ?” 
— Behemoth. Moral and Pol, TVorlcs, p. old.' ^ * 

The vulgJir clamour against those 'tlergy who have man- 
fully and dutifully stood forth in defence of tlie Protestant* 
FiStablishment, may be sufficiently answered in the words of 
that excellent man, Kobert Nelson; “ It is at all times the 
indispensable obligation of all the bishops and pa*stors of the 
Church, to behave themselves wdth holy boldness and un- 
daunted resolution, in the affairs ofCod^and religion, with- 
out being aw'ed or biassed by the torrent of the times, or 
made sordidly to crouch to a prevailing power of worldly 
politicians, who are foj carrying on their owm sinister designs 
at any rate, though always unt'er t^je mosf specious pretexts.” 
\rLife of Bishop Bull, p. 356. Ed. 1827. 
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Wc may be thankful that the Cliurch of England is, at this 
time, according to the prayer of her own true poet : . . . 

b'or her defence, rcpl<?nished with a band 
Of strenuous cliampions, in scholastic arts 
1'horoughly disciplined : nor (if m course^ 

Of the revolving world’s disturbances 

C/ause should recur, which righteous Heaven avert ! 

To meet such trial^ from their spiritual lives 
Degencr;y:e, who, ^Constrained to wield the sword 
Of disputation, shrunk not, tho’ assails, d 
With hostile* din, a’ld eoinbating in siglit 
Of angry umpires, partial and unjust. 

WordsirortI} s E^rcursionsj [). 


Increase of Nobles. — p. 2\2. 

Major Ileako, in Richard Cromwell’s Parliament, spoke 
thus upon the (piestion of# giving the Jh-otcctor the power of 
creating peers. 

“ You l'ci\'jj no cause to fear the new' nobility . . . Suppose 
the sin^Jle person should nominate five hundjed peers, or 
.• more, to grow uj) over us and overtop us, such a numerous 
•nobility will rather strengthen your hands than his ; for by 
experience w'e foiuid the numerous nobility of King James 
was the di^truetion of bis son. When King Charles began 
to nudtiidy lords, they struck in with you, and deserted the 
king. . 

“Though God in his providence bath taken ar^'ay the 
nobility, yet what God doth providentially, he not always! 
approves. That he did approve it, is not clear to me. To 
untie this knot, w may say lu; did rfht dc^ it approvingly. I 
take the singfc person and the Commons as two scales, the 

• D D 
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House of Lords as the beam. Both scales are subject to 
factions, and tyranny, and extravagances. The beam is pru- 
dential. The power for seven hundred years transmitted to 
them, they have as much right to as the gentleman has to 
his cloak. Usjge is a good right, if ancient. If nothing be 
right but what is natural, he .hath not right to his victuals, 
his meat and drink : so that thei^^ is but a tanlum non to 
make it natural. It is so twisted with the Constitution, that 
five hundred for one upon the poll, ^vould be for a House of 
Lords. The Parliament might as well take af^ay menm and 
tuum as a House of Lords .^* — Burtons Journal^ iii. .'JG2. 


Number of the House of Commons, — p. 235, 

This subject was incidtintally noticed in the debates upon 
the union with Ireland. Mr. Orey observed that in the plan 
of Parliamentary reform, which he had brought forward, it 
was not proposed to increase themumber of members; and 
that the plan proposed by Mr. Pitt went upon the principle 
of preserving the number the same, by cxti»g^;ishing a num- 
ber of boroyghs, to balance the number of members that 
were to be introducejJ by a more piipular election. (Pari. * 
History, xxxv. p. 70-1.) “As to that number,” said he, 

“ which may be convenient for a deliberative assembly, I 
should consider 5o8, ( that of the House before the Union,) 
a number as great as would be consistent with order. The 
human voice even may afford some ^ritqfion, as the number 
ought hot to be greater than could be able to hear the dis- 
* cussion. It has rarely happened di late, indeed, that the 
attendance has been great, or that parties have been very 
nicely balanced ; • if, fioweve^, the attendance were to be 
regular, and an additional hundred members* w^cre to be in- 
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troduccd, it would be quite impossible for you, Sir, with all 
that wisdom, dignity, and firmness by which you are dis- 
tinguished, to preserve order amidst the conflict of nicely 
balanced parties.” (Ib. 99.) He suggested, therefore, “ that 
forty-four of the most decayed boroughs should be struck 
off, whicli would lead to a vacancy of eighty-eight mem- 
bers ; that the ratio at w^iich Ireland was to have one hun- 
dred iiieinbcrs, should be preserved, which, for the remainder 
478, would give 85 for^hat country.” — Tb. 101. 

The gloss f)f Drusius upon a verse of ^St. James, (Miy 
TToXXoi ylreffOt, a^EXijwi fin, iii. 1.) may here be 

reineiiiheved an?l applie<jj ; “ Siantna mmmantm ; quo pauci^ 
ores sunt mag'islrt, eo vivVnis agiinr cum j^opulo. Nam nl 
mcdicorum oUm Cariain, Ua dodorum ct viagistrorum nunc 
muhlludo perdu rcmpnhlicam* Utlnam t'unus smT — 
Quoted by Bishop Bull, vol. i. 1 39. 


Intellectual ohUqmiij of vision. — p. 214. 

Tluflfc is a squint pyc that looks side-long ; to look upon 
• riclies and honours on .the lt‘ft hand, and long life liere, on 
die right, is a squint eye. There is a srjuint eye that looks 
upwards and downwards; to look after Clod and Mammon 
is a squint 4?ye. There are squint eyes that look upon one 
another ; to look upon one’s own beauty, or wisdom, or 
power, is a squint eye. * The direct look is to look inw'ard 
upon their own conscience ; not with Nebucliadnezzilr ; ‘ Is 
not this great Baliylon which I have built by the might of my 
power, and for the honour of my majesty V but wdth David, 
Quid rd^ibuam ! fl^r if tliou look uflon d^em with a clear 

9 * 

eye, thou wilt*sce that though thou hast them, thou liast but 
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fomid thorn,. ..thou liast them but by chance, by contingency, 
by for tune.” — Domu's Sermons, Ixx. p. 711. 


Clolhmakcrs, — p. 240. 

“ 1 lioar say there is a certain cunning conic u]) in mixing 
of wares. Mow say you, were it noVa wonder to hear that 
Clothmakers should become Poticaries ; . . yea,t»and as I hear 
say, in such a place wher(*as they have professed the (iospel, 
and the word of God most earnestly Jif a long-time ?, See how 
busy the Devil is to slander the word of God! Thus the 
|)oor Gospel goeth to wreck. If his clotli be seventeen 
yards long, he will set him on a rack, and stretch him out 
with ropes, and rack him till the sinews shrink again, while 
lie hatli lirought him to eighteen yards. When they have 
brought him to that peribetion, they have a pretty feat to 
tliick liiin again. He makes me a powder for it, and jilays 
the Poticary ; tliey call it flock-po^vdev ; they do so incorpo- 
rate it to the “cloth, that it is wonderful to consider ; truly a 
good invention, Oh that so goodly wits ^hchi|d be so ill 
applied ! the^ may well deceive the })oo})le, but they cannot 
deceive God. I’hey were w^ont to make beds of flocks, and 
it was a good bed too : now they liave turned flocks info 
powder to play the false thieves with it.^ O wicked Devil ! 
what can he not invent to blaspheme God’s word ? Tliese 
mixtures come of covetousness. They arc plain theft. Woe 
worth that these flocks should slandef the word of God : as 
He said to the Jews, the wine is mingled with water, so 
'might he have said to us of this lapd, thy cloth is mingled 
with flotk-powder.” — Latimer. 
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St. Paul's School. — p. ^55. 

Upon this subject Erasmus speaks more fully iu his 
Dialogue De Pronum iationt. 

Ursus. Pro'nidc Joamwit Colcfus, vir ce'lenid dignus mc- 
• morid, quum (etupfo divi Pauli schnlaiti pucrUciti addid/sscf, 
riul/d ntrd ma^i,s lorqueht^turf quam in qnos cjus rei p}(rjcc- 
turam dclcgaret. Eplsvopi judicant hanc ran hidi^nam stid 
soliciludinc. Scholastcn^ cenisibui: rrcipicndis sc polius quani 
scholiC curandtC dafos iMi/ratur, ct pidchrc sibi ridcntur suo 
fundi qlficio, si liidimagistros non dccinwnl. Id collcgiis canon I- , 
corum fore semper deic^ior j)ars superal. Magisiralus t'cl 
judicio carentj ccl indul^enl privalis affcctihus. Leo. Quid 
landau consHii repait^ Urs. Ilomincm conjugal uni cl libcris^ 
divi fan schohe prufocit: provisionent dclcgavit aliquot o civibus 
laicis, quorum probiiatan habere sibi vidcbalur cxploratam. ul 
ab his in Inercdes proxinios dcrireiur. Leo. Nuin ed provi- 
dentid seen rum icddidil? Ih’s. ]\Hn}nic ; sed his aiebai sibi 
vidcri minimum esse qicrictdi, til turn habvbanl res hurnanu'. 


k# ^ • V 

Thexe is ho profession which may more truly deserve 
to he called Uhera^ when carried on bif a just and 
foomiirahle man. — p. 25G. * 

m 

A writer who lias been condemned by Dryden to be held 
in worse remembrance than he deserved, has left this charac- 
ter of an English Merchant resident in foreign parts. 

lie is one, who goes abroad with a stock of hopoiir, as 
well as money, to trafjick with and manage cither bravely 
being a master and not a slave to w'calth, and such a master 
as lionoprs it by commands, making it onl^y to serve to noble 
ends. He neither slid* at 'trivial expense nor gain, nor 
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anlicijSatcs poverty for fear of being poor, (like those who 
kill themselves for fear of death,) nor accelerates it by vain 
glory of appearing ricli, (like those who guild over ruinous 
palaces,) but look in his accompis and warchimsey and you 
find him a wealthy merchant, but look in all the rest of his 
house and family^ and you find him a noble and gallant- 
minded gentleman. In brief, he i%ntlier starves the channel 
with penuriousness, nor exhausts the spring with prodigality, 
but has a particular art to keep a All stream still running, 
and the fount still full, so as we may well say of him in these 
dead times, that there is none lives but he ; who whilst 
greatest landed men are outed of *^11 they have, ?is long as 
the sea is open, is sure of his coming in. 'J'o conclude, he is 
vhe honour of liis nation jibroad, and therefore his nation 
should be very dishonourable and unworthy, shouhl it not 
always honour him ,” — Fleehno s Relation of Ten Years tra- 
velsy p. 89. 


Few ap])reciatc the blesain^s of competence amU 
leisure, — p. ^7. 

t 

* 1 ^ 

“ It is the sin of many of the gentry, whom God h&th fur- 
nished with means and abilities to da much good, to spend 
their whole days and lives in an unprofitable course of doing, 
either nothing, or as good as nothing, or worse than nothing. 
I cannot be so either stupid, as not to apprelicnd > or rigor- 
ous, as not to allow, a difference in the manner of employ- 
ment, and in other circumstances therVto belonging, between 
those that are nobly or generously born and bred, and those 
of the meaner and ordinary rank. J^Ianual and servile, and 
mechanic trades and arts are for men of a lower condition. 
But yet no man is born,< no man should by bred, unto idle- 
ness. There are generous and ingenVious and liberal employ- 
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ments, sortable to the greatest births and educations/ For 
some man, whom God hath blessed with power and authority 
in his country, with fair livings and large revenues, with a 
numerous family of servants, retainers, and tenants, and the 
like, it may be a sufficient calling, and enough to take up his 
whole time, even to keep hospitality, and to order and over- 
look his family, and to dispose of his lands and rents, and to 
make peace and preserve love and neighbourhood among 
them that live near or «nder him. He that doth but this as 
he ought to di#, or is otherwise industrious for the common 
good, must be acknowledged a worthy member of tlie common- 
wealth, and his dourse ofjlife, a calling (althougli perhaps not 
so toilsome, yet) in suo genere as necessary and proli table, as 
that of the husbandman, merchant, lawyer, minister, or any* 
other, 

“ But for our mcer, or parcel-gallants, who live in no 
settled course of life, but spend half the day in sleeping, half 
the night in gaming, and the rest of their time in other 
pleasures and vanities, to as little purpose as they can 
devise, as if they were Ix^rn for nothing else but to eat and 
drink, and snort and sport ; who arc spruce ^rid trim as the 
lillics, (Sol<>nion,in all his royalty w'as not clothed like one of 
these;) yet they neitlu;r sow, nor reap, nor carry into the barn ; 

• they neither labour, nsr spin, nor do any thing else for the 
good of human society; let them blush, there is not the poorest 
contemptible creatpre that crictb oysters and kitchcnstiiff in 
the streets^ but deserveth his bread better than they, and his 
course of life is of better esteem with God, and every sober 
wise man, than theirs.* A horse that is neither good for the 
way, nor the cart, nor the race, nor the W7irs, nor any other 
service ; let him be of ^ever so good a breed, never so well* 
marked and shaped, yet he is but a jade ; his master setteth 
no stor'i by him, Jthinketh his meat* ill-b^sto wed upon him ; 
every man witl say betted knefek him on the head than keep 
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him ; 'his skin, though not much worth, is yet better worth 
than tlie whole beast besides. 

“ Consider this, you that are of noble or generous birth. 
Look unto the rock whence you w^ere hewn, and to the pit 
wlience you vs^ere digged. Search your pedigrees ; collect 
the scattered monuments and histories of your ancestors, and 
observe by ivhat steps your wortliy progenitors raised their 
houses to the height of gentry, or nobility. Scarce shall you 
find a man of them that gave any aciicssion, or brought any 
noted craineiicy to his liouse, but citficr servirfg in the camp, 

* or sweating at tlie bar, or waiting at Court, or adventuring 
on the seas, or trucking in his shy>p, or some other way 
industriously bestirring himself in some settled calling and 
'Course of life. You usurp their arni.s, if yon inherit not their 
virtues ; and those ensigns of honour and gentry, which they 
by industry a tchieved, sit no otherwise upon your shoulders, 
than as rich trappings upon asses’ backs, whieli serve but to 
render the poor beast more ridiculous. If you by brutish 
sensuality, and spending your time in swinish luxury, stain 
the colours and embasc tJio metal% of those badges of your 
gentry and ndbility, which you claim by descent ; think, 
when we worship or honour you, we do but /loufr you ; and 
know’ the titles w’c in courtesy give you, we bestoV upon 
their memory, wbo.se degenerate oli’spring you are, and * 
whose arms you unworthily bear; and they do no niore- 
belong to yon, than the reverence the gopd man did to Isis, 
belonged to the ass that carried her image.” — ^'amlerson. 
Fourteen Sermons* ;248. 
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Nunneries, — p, 305. 

“ Wc arc aj)t,” says Mr. JIarrow, in liis Remarks on Ma- 
deira (Voyage to Cocliin-cliina) “toatlaeli a lively interest to 
lyoung females who are thus so cruelly, as we sjuppose, sepa- 
rated for ever from all society, exce})t that of each other : but 
it is extremely doubtful if*^ they possess those exalted senti- 
ments, nice feelings and spund understandings, which prevail 
among females of tliosef* conn tries ulicre tliey are allowed to 
enjoy iinrestraificd freedom.” — True. But can it be doubted 
whether they possess nnivral feelings ? the (piestion is not 
concerning nkc ones. |Numicries are useful as Bedlams, 
whicli cra/y women choose for themselves ; but they arc not 
Bedlams; tliey are Prisons; and it is not necessary that* 
women should ])osscss exalted sentiments, for them to be very 
miserable in confmernent. 


Books from New England. — p. 335. ' 

'l\vo of these are of some importance in the history of 
Quakerism *anj,l of great rarity in the Bibliotheca Qua- 
keriana* It is a pleading example of the literary intercourse 
subsisting between New England and the McAher Country, 
•t\iat these books shoidd have been procured by one man of 
letters in Massachy setts for the use of another at the foot of 
Skiddaw. • 1 >am obliged for them to my friend Professor 
Ticknor — one of those persons who were more especially in 
my mind wdien I spoktjjn the Introduction (p. 3.) of Ameri- 
can travellers in Imgland. 

1 subjoin the titles o^* these books, as characteristic in their 
kind. 

Gco^c Fox djgged out of Iiis B»irrowcs. Or an offer of 
Disputation bn fourtceif l^nJimsals made this last summer, 
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1 672, Kso called) i/nto G. Fox, then present on Rode Island in 
New England, by R(oger) W(illiains.) As also how, G. 
Fox slily departing, the Disputation went on, being managed 
three days at Newport on Rode fsland, and one day at Pro- 
vidence, between John Stubs, John Burnet, (Burnycat) and 
William Edn>aiidson, on the one part, and R. W. on the 
other. In which many quotations ^uit of G. Fox and Ed. Bur- 
ro wes Book in folio arc alledged, wuth an appendix of some 
scores of G. F., his simple lame ansf^ers to his opposites in 
that Book, quoted and replyed to. By R. W^of Providence 
in N. E. — Boston. Printed by John Foster, 1 C76. Small 4to. 

A New England Fire Brand quctichcd, being an Answer 
unto a Slanderous Book entitulcd George Fox digged out of 
^lis Burrowes, &c. Printed at Boston in the year 1076, by 
Roger Williams of Providence in New England. Which he 
dedicaleth to the King with desires that, if the Most High 
please. Old and New England may flourish when the Pope 
and Mahomet, Rome and Constantinople are in their ashes. 
Of a Dispute upon 14 of his Proposals held and debated be- 
twixt him, the said Roger Williams on the one part, and John 
Stubs, William Edmunflson, and Jolin Burnyeat on the other, 
at Providence and Newjiort in Rode Island in the year 1672. 
In which his cavils are refuted, and his Reflections raproved. 
In two parts.fr As also an Answer to li. W.’s appendix, iVc. 
with a Postscript confifcing his blasphemous assertions, viz., 
of the Blood of Christ that was shed, its being corruj)tible and 
corrupted ; and that Salvation was by a man^thi^jt was cor- 
ruptible, &c. W’hercunto is added a Catalogue of his Railcry, 
Lies, scorn, and blasphemies: and his 'Jk'inporizing Spirit made 
manifest^ Also the Letter;; of W. Codiington of Rode Island, 
and R. Scot of Providence in New England concerning R. W. 
And lastly some Testimonies of Ancient and Modern Authors 
concerning the light, scriptures. Rule, and the Soul o^* Man. 
By George Fox artd John Burnyeat. l^rinted in the year 
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l^njoyment of Boohs. — p. 343, 

There is a beautiful passage in Machiavelli’s Letters, tic- 
scribing the delight which he enjoyed in his studies. After 
a lively picture of his daily occupations in the country, he 
says, Venuta la sera mi rito!hfio a vasa^ ed entro in mio Serif* 
tojo ; cd in sulV uscio ml spogUo guella I'cstc conladina, 
difango c di loto, e mi nSetto panni rcnli c curiali, c rii'cstilo 
condecen tement if entro ncflc antiche corii dvgli antichl uomini, 
dore da loro ricevuto amorerolmcrdc mi pasco di quel ciho rffe 
solutn cmii)^ e dfe to nactMi per lui; dore to mm mi vergogno 
parlare con loro, c dmnanaarc della ragione dalle loro azioni ; 
c quelli jicr loro umaniid, mi rispondono; c non sento per guaU * 
iro ore di tempo alcuna noja, Sdimentico ogni affanno, non 
temo la pov€rtd,non mi shigottisce la mortc ; tutto mi irasferisco 
in loro. E perchc Dante dice ^^chc non fa scienza senza 
ritener lo inteso,'' io /to nolato quello di clic la loro 

conversazione ho fatto ca^ntale, c composto nn opuscolo de 
Principatibus, dove io mi prpfondo quanto io posso nclle eogita- 
zioni di questo suhietto, disputando chc cosa ^ prbicipato, di 
quail spezie i!s6ho^ come e' si acquistano, eo/uv e* si mantengono, 
perehe e'* si pe^dono ; ^ si vi piacque mai alcun mio ghirihizzo, 

• questo non vi dovrebbe displacer c ; e ad un principe, c massime 
ad un principe nuovo, dovrebbe cssere aecelto — Opere di Ma- 
chiavelli. 1813. ^oL viii. p. 90. 

Erasmiu^ whites upon the same subject, with as much truth 
and feeling as Machiavelli ; but there is less life in the letter, 
more of the author^ ancjjess of the man. 

“ Quid verum faciam rogas ? Amicis operam do^ horum 
consuetudine gratissimd 'upemct oblecto. Qiios tu tandem amicos- 
mihi jaciitas, inquis, homuncio levissime ? An quisquam le visum 
aut audkum relit? ^ Equidem non dijjheor fprtunalorum amicos 
esse plurimos*: at nec paupe/ibus desunt amici ct quidem isti 
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non Um certiorcs turn commodiores. Cum Ins me con^ 

cludo in angulum aliqucm, et lurham t'entorumfugiens, aut cum 
iUis (lulcia qucedam mussito, aul eps afiquid insumrrantes audioy 
cum his non secus nc mccum loquor. An quicquam his commO‘- 
dins? Arcana ipsi sua cclant nunqnam, commissa siunmd cum^ 
fide continent : nihil for as quoi lihcrins inter familiar cs cjfundcrc 
solcmns, rcmincinnt : rocati pri€stif simty invocatl non ingerunl 
scse : jnssi loqimntnr^ htjussi tacent : loquuntur qucc roles^ 
quantum voles, quoad I'olcs ; nihil ^^sentantur, fingunt nihil, 
nihil disshnulani ; vitia lua tihi liherc indicant nemini obtrec- 
t^nt : aut jucunda dicuni^ aid salutaria : secundis in rebus mode- 
ranlur, consolantur in afflict is, cum ^ortund niimme*variantur : 
in omnia pcricula le sequuntur, ad c "trehios usque rogos perdu- 
• rani : nihil Hits inter ipsos candidius, Committo subinde, nunc 
hos, nunc illos, mihi aseiscens, oninilms aupins. Cum his anticii- 
lis optime N . , scpullus dclitesco, Quas ego tandem opes, aut 
qute sceptrn cum hdc desidid comniulavcro ? yerum nc nostra 
le fallal mclaphora, quicquid dc aniiculis haelcnus sum loculus, 
dc libris dictum intclligas, quorum familiarilas me plane bealum 
effccit, hoc solo infortiumtum, quod non tecum mihi hcec felicitas 
contigerit .'' — L. iv. Ep. 31, p. 297. 


MttUtpllcalion of Books, — p. 349. 

Leibnitz looked forward to the time when*tlu^ would be- 
come an evil, and proposed a plan for preserving what should 
be most worthy of preservation ; . . ’out ltf‘ foresaw also how 
difficult'it would be to determine this. 

f 

“ Exccrpendcc essent cx scriploribas, non solum quev scrnel 
sed ctkim quev prinvim ihcia sunt a quoUbel uuctore. fncipicn- 
dtpn vero ab antiquissimis, sic perspicerc licercf quid a quovis 
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slalatmn. Non tamen qudcvh, sed hmnano gcneri insthiendo 
inscrvientia, dclibandn forent. Si mandus adkuc mllle annos 
darabify el tot libri, nt hodict amscribcntiir, vcrcor, ne e Biblio- 
ihecis intcgrtc civitatcs Jiant : sed wjuria tenijionim et casus 
varii mnifas pcrdcnl. Opus ifaqnc asset, ut c scriptoribus sin- 
gtdaribiis ct archclypis, qui alios non C3C script runt, EclogJis 
Photiana? conjiccrcntur, re.P memorabilcs ipsis aidorum verbis 
es'poncntcs ; Qna’nnm nutem res sinl alicujns nwmenti ; non 
cuivis oh diversifafcin h&enioriim et disci pVniar urn dijudirare 
licet,'' — Mant^sa Misccilaneorum LcLbriitianonim § 20. 


A point of honour ani^tgf certain of the Italians in the 
Idth century to he ignorant , — p, 

This appears from a passage in the curious Dialogues of 
Lodovico Donieniclii (Vinegia, 10G2.) 

Cut:. Jfanuo anclio un allra hifamia gU huomini IHierati ; 
e questo c die non sono sti^nali nobili, riputandosi hoggtdi cosa 
mccantca e vile h atlcndcrc^a gU sludi dvllc buone Icticrc, 

ITkr. Questd c opcnlonc del rut go. 

Giiii. Au'zi* (^i sono dc gli hnomini natl nobilmente, i qtiuli 
si rcchcrcbbono a rcrgogiia saperc pure solamenlc scrivere il 
* name, loro, non chc lettere. * 

• f , 

* Pa'I’. Cosioro chc voi ci haxctc rieordali non son pur degni di 
chiamarsi hnomini, ^non die gentili, e di corlc, Ma lasciamo 
ire simili genktgUe, a gran iorlo hoggkii favorite da alcuni 
principi, — p. 11. 

• 

Put Domcnichi himself thought learning had becai vulga- 
rized too much. This<appcars in his Dialogo della stampa, . 

“ Vabondanza die la stampa ha fatto venir de* libri, d siala 
vagionmdi molti ingonvenicnli. • 

Lol. El quali son questi dtsordini ? 
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Cot!, Prima^ mdlte persone nate vilmentef lequali con mag^ 
giore utility del mondo si sarehhono potute impiegare in molti 
escrcitii mecanici^ et dcgni degli animi et corpi loro, t\rate 
dalla gran commodity di studiare^ si son a logger e : onde 

n* ^ poi seguito, che gV Ituomini nohili, el dotti, sono stall poco 
a 2 )prezzati cl* mono Kt niolti sdegnando d' haver 

compagni le pin vili brigate nellc sS^ienze^ hanno lasciato affatto 
ogni huona dhc'qdina, ct cosi si sono marciti nelV ocio e nella 
lascivia. In qnesto modo la digni^a^, ct la riputatione dello 
stvdio dellc lettere e venuta mancanao : et cesspit sono ancho i 
p<einif poi che vcdere la gran JaciUtd, et la ^mca 

f Utica, chc c nel vcnir dotti et letteraih. — Ib. 383. ^ 

The Spaniards also in that age defipisccl learning, as a thing 
, incompatible with a soldier’s habits. Speaking of the ancient 
Philosophers, Pietro Mar tire says, in an Epistle to the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, Ingens latumqtic chaos inter prveteritos jyrce- 
scntesque magistros fatcor ; sed non strivtius inter auditores 
seniio iutcressc. Illi nanique ah atavis illileratum hoiuincm 
d helud nil distare credidcrunt, eamque sihi in maternis uteris 
opinionein induehant; llispanice contra juvenes ah avis proavis- 
que, ad nostrani usque tempestatem, ^am viinoris esse faciendum, 
qui literas sectetur, falso arhitrati sunt, quia tnil^tice, cut soli 
invigilare honor ificum putant, literas esse impedifaento *}tactenus 
crediderunt,—^^p, cii. p. 59. 

And again — Existimabat namque nohilitas atque ahsurdo 
arhitrahatur, militari disciplince literas adversaria Inde ah illis 
tanquam ah hoste infensissimo, tergiversala cst Iwctsnus, ex in- 
stituto majorum, — Ed. ciii. 59. 


\ 
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Cataloguing travellers* — p. 371. 

ft 

Feller says of Leibnitz^ Cum Anno 1671, iter in Galliam 
ingrederetur, Monconysii Itmerarium, tanquam^vice monstra^ 
torcm in indagandis rebus literards, j)hysivis et inatheniaticis, 
sccum as 2 >ortaint. Memini illiistrcm virum optasse aliquando, 
ut de rebus hodiernisy visu dj^gnis, similis tiher conjiceretur ; vel ex 
Itinerariis eolligercntiir ajL emcndationcm gejicris humani prqfu- 
Lurny aitt in r^ms morcthbusy politicisy im^fabitia, quum 
liarbari tsaqiius opliniis instUuds abmidarcnL — Suj)])lcTnentum 
VitcC ijeibliiliana:. * 

'Travellers putting out money on their own lives. 
p. 376. 

Beinfi^ newly returned lioiii!.*, I thought tlie going into more 
remote parts would be ofj/ittle use to me, yet I had an itching 
desire to see Jerusalem, j?he fountain »of Religion, and Con- 
stanlinopley of old the seat of Christian Kmperors, and now 
the scat, of Turkish Ottoman. Being of this mind when 
I returned into England, it happened that my b|oiher Henry 
■w;as then beginning thaf voyage, havii)g to that purpose put 
out some four hundred pounds, to be repaid twelve huri|lred 
pounds upon his rW:urn from those two cities, and to loMjt 
if he died *in^he journey. I say he had thus put out the 
most part of his small estate, which in England is no better 
with gentlemen’s y^urngifT sons, nor so good, as with bastards 
in other places, as well for the English law most unmea- 
sureably favouring elddl* brothers, as (let me boldly say it) 
for the ignorant pride of fathers, who, to advance their eldest 
sons, drtve the reist to ^espyatc courses^ and make them 
unable to live„or to spend any money ici getting undcrstandii^ 

VOL. I. li n 
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and experience ; so as they being in wants, and yet more mi- 
serable by their gentry and plentiful education, must needs 
rush into all vices ; for all wise pen confess, that nothing is 
more contrary to goodness than poverty. My brother being 
partner with other gentlemen in this fortune, thought this^ 
putting out of money to be an honest means of gaining, at 
least the charges of his journey, and the rather, because it 
had not then been heard in England^ that any man had gone 
this long journey by land, nor an^ like it, (excepting only 
Master John Wrath, whom I name for honefer,) and more 
especially he thought this gain most honest and just, if this 
journey were compared with other *base adventures for gain, 
which long before this time had be^i, afid were then in use. 

* And 1 confess, that this his resolution did not at the first dis- 
like me. For I remembered, that this manner of gain, had of 
old been in use among the inhabitants of the Low Countries, 
and the Sea Coasts of Germany (and so it is yet in use with 
them.) — 

“ Being led with these reasons, I Eked his counsel, and made 
myself his consort in tjiat journey.^ And I had now given out 
upon like condition money to some few friends, when per- 
ceiving the common opinion in this point to mtich differing 
from mine, and thereupon better considering tliis matter, and 
observing (as a stranger that had been long out of my coun- * 
try ){’ that these kinds of adventures were grown very frequent, 
v^,^:^eof some were indecent, some ridioulous, and that they 
were in great part undertaken by bankrupts, stfid then of base 
condition, I might easily judge that in short time they would 
become disgraceful, whereupon I chfeigcdtfmy mind. 

“ Otily I gave out one hundred pound to receive three hun- 

* dred at my return among my brethren, and some few kinsmen 
and dearest friends, of whom I would not shame to confess 
that I received sormuefc of gift, ^nd lest by spending upon 

^he stock my patrimony should be wasted, I poreover gave 
out to five /riends, one liundred pound, with condition that 
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they should have it if I died, or after three years should re- 
pay it with one hundred and fifty pound again if I returned ; 
which I hold a disadvantageous adventure to the giver of the 
money. Neither did I exact this money of any man by suit 
• of law after my return, Which they willingl}!^ and presently 
paid me, only some few ^cepted, who retaining the very 
money I gave them, dealt not therein so gentleman-like with 
me, as I did with them. • And by the great expenses of my 
journey, much increasedft)y the ill accidents of my brother's 
death, and own sickness, the three hwidred and 
pounds I was to receive of gain after my return ; and the one 
hundred pounds which iny brother and I carried in our 
purses, would not satis^ the five hundred pound we had^ 
spent, (though my brother died within the compass of the 
first year ;) but I was forced to pay the rest out of my own 
patrimony. 

“ Gentle reader, I w'ill no longer trouble thee with these 
trifles : only in the behalf of them, wdio for a reasonable gain, 
and upon long journies,^nd not upon ridiculous adventures, 
have put out their mon^ in this sifi't. Give leave to me 
(howsoever I^esisted from that course) to add this : — All 
manners of^ came first into the city and country from 
the court, which being once received by the co«tmon p(?ople, 
and by very stage-players themselves, fhc courtiers justly cfist 
off, and take new fashions, (though somewhat too curioAly;) 
and whosoever wears the old, men look upon him as upofra 
picture in arras hangings. For it is proverbially said, that 
we may eat according to our own appetites, but in our appar- 
rel must follow tffe fasliion of the multitude, with whom we 
live. But in the meantime it is no reproach to any, who of^ 
old did w^ear those garments, wdien they were in fashion. 
In like sort, many dances and incasjjrcs are used in Court, 
but when the}; confe to b« vujgar and to ^e used upon very 
stages, ^Courtiers and Gentlemen think them uncomely to ^ 

V. K 2 
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used yet it is ho reproach to any nian who formerly had 
skill therein. To conclude, (that I may not trouble you with 
like examples, which are infinite,..} I say that this manner 
giving out money upon these adventures, was first used^ 
Court, and an^ong the very Noblemen; and when any of them 
showed thereby extraordinary strength, the most censorious 
approved it, but when any performed a long journey, with 
courage and discretion, no man was found who did not more 
or less commend it, according to thelpdndition of the journey 
performed. Now in this age, if bankrupts, sta^^o-playcrs, and 
men of base condition, have drawii ^is custom into contempt, 
I grant that Courtiers and Gentlemj^i have reason to forbear 
it, yet know not why they should';^ Ve blamed, who have thus 
put out their money in anotbeg;*5^age, when this custom was 
approved. A man may justly say it is great injustice, that 
our actions should bo measured by opinion, and not by 
reason ; but when a man leaves any custom that hath been 
approved, lest he should oppose himself to the common 
people, a monster of many heads, iiS^e most envious hath no- 
thing whereat they may justly c^p. And if any measure 
may be imposed to detractors, surely they must spare them, 
who undertake long voyages, full of great ti.;*angfers, who do 
not put out their money in Taverns, or at feasts to any man 
without distinction, b«:t dispose of fheir money with their 
friei^s upon reasonable adventure of gain, (wliich in absence 
cannot otherwise dispose to profit :)*'Finally, w'ho being 
not rich by patrimony, take these joiirnies dfifjMTor experi- 
ence, and to be enabled to llial expense, do condition this 
reasonable gain. 1 say the detraetbTs imstet spare these, and 
distinguish them from others, who make cursory journies, 
without any desire to better their understanding thereby, and 
more from those, wdio in these courses rather make trial of 
their bodies* strength, than of their piinds*Vibility. And most 
Iff all from those, w ho expose themselv(‘s to thctscorn of men, 
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by base and ridiculous adv^entures, or that little difFertfrom 
self-murderers, in undertaking desperate actions for gain ” — 
Fynes Mcryson's Itinerary^ Part i. p. 108. 

^ Such speculations appear to have been called Adventures 
upon Return, They led to wild wagering unTlertakings, of 
which no man engaged in* more, or more hazardous ones 
than Taylor, the Water Poet. 'J'he last journey performed 
from a like motive was ]^obably that of Jerusalem Whalley. 



“ But as for your tethe I wene if they aked well, ye wold 
yourself think it a thing worthy and not to simple, to ask 
lielp of St Appolyn and of God to. Ye mary, quod he, and 
of the Devyll to, rather than faylc, as the Lombard did for 
the gowte ; that when h^had long called upon God and our 
liady, and all the holy company of Heaven, and yet felt him- 
self never the better, he began at last^to call for help as fast 
upon the And when his wife and his frends sore 

abashed* and afctonyed, rebuked him for calling on the Devyll 
» which he wist well was nought, and if that ht holpe him it 
jshold be for no good, he cried out as^oud as he could, Aog-m 
aiuto c honOf all is jjpod that helpeih. And so, I wene, wiUc I, 
quod he, the Devyll and all, ratlicr than abyc^in 

payne. Nay, quod I, whatsoever ye say, I cannot think yc 
woido byleve in ^he Jj^v vll as that Lumbard did : ye wolde 
ratlicr fare like another, that whan the frere apposed him in 
confession, whether he ^leddled anything with witchcraft, or 
necromancy, or had any byleve in the Devyll, he answered liim, 
Crpderwn le Dyahle my syr no, /a^grnund fatyge a credere 
in Dio, Byl^ve in the Ilevyl, (fuod lie, nave, nayeSir, I have 
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worfc enough to (lyleve in God, L And so wolde 1 wene that 
ye were far from all bylevying in the Devyl; ye have so 
much work to byleve in himself, that ye be lothe methink to 
meddle much with his Saints .*’ — Sh T, Move's Dialoge^ p. 78. 


SL Uncumber, -yp, 879. 

This appellation was given to St. Wilgefo'.f,is, famous for 
' lier beard. The reason is whimsical, and might entitle her to 
be the Patroness of the Scotch Lawyers. ^ 

“ St. Loy we make an horselech^ ; aad must let our horse 
- rather renne unshod and marre his hoofe, than to sho him on 
his day : which we must for that point more religiously kepe 
high and holy than Ester day. And bycause one smyth is to 
few at a forge, we set St. Ipolitus to helpe him. And on 
St. Stevyns day we must let all our horses blood with a knyfo, 
by cause St. Steplien was kylled w^’^h stones. St. Appolyne 
we make a todie-drawer, and may speke to her of nothing but 
of sore teeth. St. Sythe women set to seek their keys. 
St. Roke we set to see to the great sykene^;;^uycause he had 
a sore. And with him they joyn St. Sebastian, bycuuse he 
was martyred' with arrowes. Some s,'^rve for the eye oneJy. 
And pome for a sore breast. St. Germayne onely for chil- 
drei]k^ and yet will he not ones loke at th«m, but if the mo- 
ther bring with them a white lofe, and a po-C -wf good ale. 
And yet is he wiser than St. Wylgeforte, for she, good soul, 
is as they say served and content wikl^otys^ Whereof I can- 
not perceive the reason, but if it be bycause she shold provyde 
an horse for an evil houshonde to rHe to the Devyll upon : 
for that is the thing that she is so sought for, as they say. 
In so much that womettf hath therefore ch^unged Jier name, 
s^j)d in stede of St. Wylgefcrt^ calf her St. Uiiciimbcr, by- 
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;ause they reketi that for a peeke of otys sl^ to 

mcomber theym of theyr hou$bondys/'~-/Sfr T. More's 
oge, p. 76 . 


Sir Thomas Move's Poems, — p. 395, 

Sir 'I'honias is mentioned by Taylor the Water Poet as 
)ne of those poets whose” verses were still in repute : the list 
vhieh Taylor gives is curious for this reasem, that all Ae 
>ther names, Dyer's exeejjfed, retain their reputation 

• \ 

In Paper many a PoeBnow survives, 

Or else their lines had perished with their lives 
Old Chaucer, Gower, and Sir Thomas More, 

Sir Philip Sidney who the laurel wore ; 

Spenser and Shakspeare did in art excel, 

Sir Edw^ard Dyer, Gr^ne, Nash, Daniel, 

Silvester, Beaumont, ^Sir John Harrington; 
Forgetfulness their warks would ofer-run, 

But tha^ n^aper they immortally 
Do lave in«ilpite of Deaths and cannot die. 

Afid'many there are living at this flay 
WhiclrfltT in^Paper tlieir true worth display 
As D a^ iy. I)rayton, and the learned Donne, 

Johnson and Chapman, Marston, Middleton, 

With Rowley, Fletcher, Wither, Massinger, 

Heywood, and all the rest where'er they are, 

Must say their line^but for the paper sheet 
Had scarcely ground whereon to set their feet. 


I Praise of Hemp Seed, 






More'f hMet of his 

^ Utqpia.:^p. 396 . 

“As touching Moria, in which Erasmus under the name 
and person of Moria (whyche worde in greke sygnyfyeth 
foly) doth me^^ly towche and reprove suche fautes and folyes 
‘ as he founde in any fcynde of peffle, perusynge every state 
and condycyon spyrytuall and temporall. levynge almost none 
untouched, by whych boke Tyndale, sayth, that yf it were, in 
englyshe, every man sholde then weJi'-se that I was then ferre 
otherwyse myndf d then I now wryte : yf thys%c trew, t len 
■ the' more cause have I to thanke God of ainendcment. 1 ul 
surely this is untrew. For God be, thanked, 1 never hadde 
that mynde in my lyfe to have holyjSayntes yraages, or theyr 
holy relykes out of reverence. Nor yf thare were any suche 
thynge in Moria, that thynge coude not yet make any man se 
that I were myself of tliat mynde. the boke beynge made by 
a notlier man though he were my derlynge never so dere. 
How be it that boke of Moria doe\h in dede but jeste uppon 
the abuses of suche thyngos. aAcr th i manner of the dysours 
parte in a playe, and. yet not so/arre neyther by a greate 
dealc, as the messenger doth in my dyalog, w lyc le i 
yet suffered to stande styll in my dyaloge, a,i that rather ye 
by the counsayle of other men then of my sclfe. 

“ For, all be yt that s;t be lawfull to any man to mvsse y e 
the iWs^euse of every good thynge, and .‘■at i. -y dyaloge 

thpJnot onely those evyU thynges rcherseil, but answered 

also and soyled, and the goodnes of the thy-ngsetf well used 
is playnely confyrmed and proved: vet hath Fyndae y er- 
roryouse bokes, in settynge fonl. LdtWrs festylent heresyes 
,0 envefiemed the hartes of lewdly disposed persones, that 
Wn can not almost now speke of suen thynges m so mych as 
a play, but that such evvU herers wax a grete dele the worse 
“And therefor* in these dgyes.in which Tyndae 
teod , amende hym!) wlh tKenfeccion of his contagyouse c- 
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r(^syios, so sore poysened nialycyouse ai)4 newfangle folks, 
that the kyngcs hyghnes, and not wythout the counsayte and 
advyce not of his nobles only, wyth his other counsayloura 
attendynge uppon his gracys person, but also of the ryght 
vertuouse and specyall well lerned men of eyther unyversyte 
^nd other partyes of the realme specyally ^llcd thereto, 
bathe after dylygent and l^ge consyderacyon hadde therein, 
ben fayne for the whyle to prohybyte the scrypture of God to 
be suffered in cnglyshe^tonge amonge the peoples handes, 
leste evyll folke by falseAlrawyng of every good thynge they 
rede in to tl# colour and mayntenauns of ti>eyr owne fonde^^ 
fantasyes, and turnynge all bony in to poisyn, niyglit 4!oth 
dedly do tturte unto tlieym sclfe, and sprede also that infec- 
cyone farther a broSe : saye therfore, in these dayes in ^ 
wliychc men by theyr owne defaut^niysseconstre and take 
harnie of the very scripture of God, untyll menne better 
amende, yf any man wolde now translate Moria in to En- 
glyshe, or some workes eyther that I have ray selfe wry ten v 
ere this, all be yt there none harme therein, folke yet 
beynge (as they be) gevt# to take harme of that that is good, 

I wolde not onely my depynges boke», but myne owne also, 
helpe to burne them both wyth myne own handes, rather 
tlien folke s2iol(% (though thorow theyr ow^n faiite) take any 
harme of thcm%eyngv, that 1 sc them lykely in ^fiese days so 
' In iXoS';;^'(mfvtacyon of TijndaVs 


• Moral use of Poetry, — p. 399. 

With liow nuich gieafe/ does this apply to religion! 

Nous savons oil nous sommes parvenus^ cc que nous smnmes 
devenus, malgre les prhicipes de religion et de morale que 
Von a clterrh6 rahicment d nous inculquer dh Venfance, et d 
nous fnire prf^iqncJ parfiMcmgntqmais an nioinsnohs 
VOL. 4, 
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eonnv^la vei^U ett nos devmn, qm saU comhten $eru 
tomhts encore plus has &t tela n*amtt pas eu heu ^ qut pet^f dtr 
jusqu' Oit amvtrati notre pertersiU, s? Von nous ptMiatt 1^\ 
fausse doctrine toute cositsaire d ia rtlifficm ct d la morale 
Louis Buonaparte Documens Htstonques sur la Hollandc 
^ II. 104 « 


Hf I looled to secomlas y eamenjoilone^ my Jem s scouh 

preponderate.--^. 426. 

“Our whole* system,” says Iloiace Walp^c, Tenting ir 
178S, " s become a disjointed chao‘ and time must digest it— 
or blow It up shortly. 1 sec no wi^y lyto it, noi expect any 
thing favourable but from chanceftb 't often stops confusioe 
on a sudden. To restore us by any system, it would require 
as ingle head iurnishecl with wl^dom, tcmpei, adduss, forti- 
tude, lull and undivided power, and simcre jutnoti**!*! di- 
vested of all pci soiial views Whcie IS thit j)io<’i,>v be 
found ^ — and how* should it ha\exhf powtrif li had all the 
rest^ and if it hid the powei, how eould it bt divested oJ 
that power again ^ am\ if it weie ifot, how long would it it- 
tam Its virtues^ Powti and wisdom woulc^^on iiniU, like 
Antony and Augustus, to annihilate their c(«llcagi^) virtue, 
for being a •poor cieatu\ like Lcr» dus —Liftcis. vol i\ 
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